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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


It remains for the present volume to conclude the series of 
l)e Quiucey’s Misckllanea and to add whatever else may be 
necessary for the completion of the edition. 

The paper entitled Education of Boys in Large Numbers 
dates from as far back as 1824, when it appeared in the 
“London Magazine.” One hardly knows wliy, among De 
Quincey’s numerous contributions to that once famous 
periodical, this particular paper should have been so long 
overlooked Ho seems to have attached some value to it 
himself ; it attracted some notice at the time ; and it is of 
some intrinsic interest still, both as a history of a notable 
experiment in the art of school-management seventy years 
ago by a family of great subseipient celebrity on other grounds, 
and also as an exposition of not a few ideas of De Quincey’s 
own on the subject of Education, The most pungent portion 
of it in this latter respeot is the censure which it contains of 
the traditional methods of teaching Latin and Greek. 

By chronological accident it chances that the three papers 
which follow are all translations from Kant The first of 
these, entitled Kant on National Character in Relation to the 
Sense of the Svhlime and Beautiful, is another of De Quincey’s 
old contributions to the “ London Magazine,” and, though not 
reprinted by himself in his Collective Edition of his writings, 
was added in 1871 in one of the supplementary volumes 
to the reissue of that edition. The second, entitled Kant^s 
Abstract of Swedenhorgianimy and containing a rather con- 
temptuous estimate of the Swedish mystic by his great German^ 
contemporary, is also from the old “ London Magazine,” where 
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it appeared in May 1824. It was not reprinted either in 
De Quincey’s Collective Edition or in tlui Supidcinent to it, 
and ifi therefore one of the novelties in the preHent edition, — 
completing, in fact, the entire fieries of reprints from the 
“London Magazine” whicli the edition includes. The third 
of the translations, entitled Kant on the Age of the Karfli^ was 
a performance of considerably later. date, not belonging to the 
days of the “ London Magazine” at all, but to the first years 
of De Quincey’s nisidence in Edinburgh. Althougli there is 
a casual mention of this article in one of his later papers, it 
had wholly disfippeared from view, and may be said to have 
been forgotten. It was with some satisfaction, therefore, 
that I came upon it recently in “Tait’s Magazine” for 
November 1833. I'he reprint of it now will perhaps not be 
the le.ss welcome because it furnishes one more proof of De 
Quincey’s strong attraction to Kant and desire to do what he 
could for the dilTusion of some knowledge of Kant among 
British readers. Of English expositions of Kant’s main 
metaphysical system there is no deficiency ; but it may be 
questioned whether even yet any one has done so much us 
De Quincey to make his countrymen familiar with the 
physiognomy and habits of the philosopher of Konigsberg as 
lie sat in his study in his more onlinary hours, taking up topic 
after topic by way of par ergon, and diversifying liis main 
metaphysical labour with minor scientific speculations. Ijct 
the reader rtnnember, in addition to the three translations 
from Kant now under notice, the various articles relating to 
Kant that have appeared in the preceding volumes, and it 
will not seem inopportune to have called attention now to 
this particular service of De Quincey to English literature. 

The very existence of such a paper by De Quincey as 
that now reproduced under the title Becollections of Hannah 
More has remained unknown hitherto, probably because, like 
the last of the three Kant articles, it was an anonymous 
contribution to “ Tait’s Magazine ” preceding the commence^ 
ment of De Quincey’s open and avowed connexion with that 
magazine in 1834. It is reprinted now from the poigen of 
^‘Tait" for December 1833, with the omission only of some 
passages of discursive and irrelevant minutis*. In this 
compact form it will be found to fill a gap in the Series of 
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De Quincey’s Autobiographic Reminiscences which may liave 
been noted with some surprise. How was it that, although 
Hannah More was an intimate friend of l^e Quincey’s mother, 
and a ])ers()n of some iiii])orl;in(!e therefore in the De. Qiiincey 
family -history, there should have been notldug about tier 
from De Quiiicey^a ])en Imt incidental nmntions of her name 
here and there in the course of his writings and tlie me.agre 
article {nnte^ Vol. II, p]). 446-454) descrihiiig one visit to 
her house in Somersetshire whihi Mrs. Siddons was her guest ? 
The explanation is now clear. De Quinee.y had already written 
a pretty full memoir of Hannah Mon'., and had siiid all he 
had to say, — severe enough on the whole*, — about that cele- 
brated lady. 

For a reason given antc^ Vol. Ill, p. 5, one paper in the 
series of De Qnincey’s Jiondon Reminiscences as originally 
published in “Tait’a Magazine” was rcseiwed for a litter 
place than in that connexion. The rotison was that it re- 
corded an incident of De Qiiincey’s London literary life 
wholly detached from the rest, and recpiiring some extra 
information to make it duly intelligible. It appears now, 
with sufficient annotation, under the title Walladmor: A 
Pseudo- fVaver ley Novel. In this little paper, published in 
“Tait^s Magazine” for September 1838, De Quincey w^ent 
back upon the story of his involuntary concern fourteen years 
previously with one of the most absurd and impudent literary 
hoaxes of modern times, and told probably as much of the 
story as he wished to be preserved. 

If even from “Tail’s Magazine,” where most of De 
Quincey *8 articles bore his name, it has been possible to 
disinter articles of his hitherto unknown, the chance was 
greater of something similar in the case of “ Blackwood,” 
where the signature of his articles was unusual. Accordingly, 
having had private reasons for thinking that two old “ Black' 
wood ” papers not hitherto known as De Quincey's might be 
his, and having been obligingly informed by Messrs. Black- 
wood that the surmise was perfectly correct^ — their books 
showing that the paper in the magazine f(jr September 1 839 
entitled 77is Engliik Lamguage^ and timt in the magazine for 
June 1840 entitled The Ojnum and the CJmui Qnesltorif werw 
both by De Quincey, — I have included these papers among 
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the reprints in this volume. The first, being merely a ple^ant 
addition to the number of his purely literary articles, may 
be left to recommend itself ; but the second and much the 
longer, — entitled now The Opium Question icith China in IHJ^O^ 
to distinguish it chronologically from a later paper, — is of a 
sort of which tliere has been no exact previous example in 
our collection of De Quincey’s writings. There has been 
illustration enough indeed of the intensity, and sometimes 
the acrimony, of his political partisanship ; but we have 
never before had from him such an elaborate argument on 
a (piestion of current party-politics as that which he con- 
tributed to “ Blackwood ” in June 1840 on the occasion of the 
then pending war with China on the question of the opium- 
traffic. Strange that it should have been the English Opium- 
Eater that then tried tli rough the pages of “ Blackwood to 
steer national opinion on so important a subject, discussing 
every practical particular of the crisis, and lecturing even 
the Tory party -leaders at headquarters as to their proper 
course 1 This recollection of the importance conferred 
on the article at the time by the place of its appearance 
may help to reconcile the reader to a certain character of 
ohsoUteness which necessarily attends the resuscitation of 
all such papers of current party -politics after the trans- 
actions to which they refer, and the very names of the 
persons implicated, have gone into the haze of the past. 
In that respect, the present paper may fore better than 
most of its kind, by reason of the strokes of De Quincey- 
like ability and vividness which occur in it ; and, at all 
events, it has seemed right that there should be at least one 
full representation in these volumes of De Quincey’s craft in 
political joumalism. The long “Postscript,” in which he 
congratulates himself on the coincidence of his views with 
those of the Duke of Wellington, and ends with a panegyric 
on the great Duke generally, deserves especial attention. 

A third “ Blackwood ” paper, which immediately succeeds, 
has been hitherto all but equally forgotten ; for, though it is 
included in the American Collective Edition of De Quincey, 
doubtless with his own sanction, if not by his positive direc- 
tion, it has, so far as I am aware, escaped notice almost 
absolutely on this side of the Atlantic. It will be news 
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now, even in Scotland, that an article which appeared in 
^‘Blackwood” for February 1844 under the title Secession 
from the Church of Scotland, and which functioned then as 
the conclusive judgment of that powerful organ of public 
opinion on the famous Scottish Ecclesiastical Disruption of 
May 1843, was not by any great Tory lawyer of the Scottish 
Parliament House, but by the recluse and English De 
Quincey. Having taken the same precaution for being sure 
as in the other cases just mentioned, I can vouch, however, 
that this is the fact It is somewhat of a puzzle. True, it 
was during the first twelve years or so of De Quincey’s resi- 
dence in Edinburgh that there transacted itself round about 
him that movement in the Scottish National Church which, 
beginning with an enactment of the Church modifying in a 
popular direction the operation of the system of patronage in 
parish-livings, and opening out into a long conflict between 
the Church and the Civil Courts over the legality of this 
enactment, and into a controversy on the subject which 
convulsed all Scotland, ended in 1843 in that memorable 
wrench in the Scottish body-politic which consisted in the 
secession from the Establishment of 474 of the clergy (aboiit 
two-fifths of the total body), and in the institution of the 
rival Church since known as the Free Church. But what 
was De Quincey’s special business with this momentous piece 
of Scottish history? What was Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ? So far as one can see, it was simply because he 
detested every movement of his time in which he could 
detect anything of a democratic tendency. Therefore it was 
that he penned his paper on the Scottish Disruption of 
1843, nominally for the purpose of enlightening South- 
British readers on a question which they could not be 
expected to understand, but really for the purpose of 
denouncing the “ clerical agitators,” as he called them, who 
had led the movement, and for the purpose also of advocat- 
ing the rigid preservation of the right of aristocratic nomina- 
tion to vacant benefices, as one. of those sacred rights of 
property the tampering with wliich in the least iota would 
be the letting in of the waters of an incalculable revolution- 
ary deluge. It may be questioned whether a single soul in 
Scotland, even among those who were on the same side as 
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Dc Quincey in tho general controversy, would have accepted 
his paper at the time as even a fairly adequate grasp of the 
subject by an English onlooker ; and now, most certainly, 
apart from some passages in it of permanent substance and 
worth, its main interest is that of a very curious example of 
De Quincey’s o]»inionative audacity. One observes that within 
five years after it was written his antipathy to those he had 
attacked in it liad so far abated that he liad become a willing 
enough contributor of articles to the North British Review^ the 
accredited Free Church organ (see antCy Vol. IV, pp. 14' 16). A 
small thing this, however, in coinimrison with another of the 
strange revenges which have been brought about, in the same 
connexion, by the whirligig of time ! Not a rag or vestige 
now remains in the Established Church of Scotland, any 
more than in the Free Church, of that right of private or 
aristocratic property in appointments to benefices for wliich 
Dc Quincey contended iis if it liad been tlie very prop and 
salvation of tho Scottish social fabric. In lieu of that 
slight modification of the practical working of the patronage 
system the concession of which by the Legislatiu’o any time 
before 1843 would have prevented the Disruption, there 
arose at length within the Establishment itself an over- 
whelming demand for the abolition of Patronage root and 
branch ; the Legislature yielded ; Patronage in every form 
and degree was swept away ; and, bad De Quincey been now 
alive, he would have seen in the Established Church of 
Scotland, no less than in the Free Church and the other 
Presbyterian Churches, the jieoplc electing their own pastors, 
sometimes perhaps with a good deal of wrangling, but yet 
tho heavens not falling after all. 

Of the eight remaining articles of the volume, larger and 
smaller, only three are new. My attention having been 
called by the kindness of a colleague in the University of 
Edinburgh to a little essay (Jn the Beligioue Ohjectione to 
the Use of Ohhn'oform which has been lying for more than 
forty years in the librarv of the University in the form of 
an a])pi‘n(lage by De Quincey to the graduatiou thesis of his 
medical son Francis, I have thought tliis relic too character- 
istic to be longer kept secret. Similarly, the two stray scraps 
which have been put together at the very end for want of a 
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more suitable previous place for them, — tlie juvenile Metrical 
Translation of an Ode of Horace, and the trifle On Novels 
written in 1830 for a lady’s album, — have stiemed worth the 
extra page or two required for their insertion. The other 
five articles are all rcpublicatious from either the original 
Collective Edition or Messrs. Black’s Supplement to the 
re-issue of that edition. National Tempeimice Movements, 
which might have been more fitly entitled “ Hints in Aid of 
the Self-Cure of Inebriates,” is a waif from 1845. Memorial 
Chronology was written in 1850, by way of familiar exposi- 
tion of De Quincey’s conceptions of the uses of free historical 
scholarship for modification of the po])ular theology, and is, 
though incomplete, a much more important and lively paper 
than the title would indicate. French and English Manners 
and the fragment called Presence of Miwl were reprints, the 
first certainly by l)e Quincey himself, the other only 
dubiously so, from ‘^Hogg’s Weekly Instructor” of 1850. 
Finally, the paper entitled China and the Chinese Question in 
1867 is the core of a large quantity of new w'riting by De 
Quincey, — partly in the monthly continuation of “Hogg’s 
Instructor ” called “ Titan,” and partly in the form of a 
separate pamphlet, — on the occasion of another war between 
Britain and the Celestial Nation. Only the core of the 
straggling total of these new anti-Chinese invectives of 1867 
was thought suitable for republication in 1871 in the second 
supplementary volume to his Collected Writings ; and, if that 
arrangement sufficed then, much more may it sufUcc in the 
present volume after the complete reprint which it contains 
of De Quincey’s hitherto forgotten paper about China in 
1840. It will be hard if, between that long paper of 1840 
and what is retained of the still longer disquisition of 1867, 
the reader does not know as much as on any ground he 
can want to know of De Quincey’s opinions on the Chinese 
Question. 

The Apuendix consists of a Chronology of all De Quincey’s 
writings collected in the present edition, together with such 
relative information as may be desired by those who are 
interested in all matters, however minute, appertaining to 
the Bibliography of De Quincey. While it will there appear 
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tliat the prcBcnt edition is by far the most complete that has 
yet been offered to the ])iiblic, including as it does between 
forty and fifty new articles or other substantive pieces of 
writing, ov(*,r and above all those accessible in the latest pre- 
vious British edition, it lias been deemed right to insert at 
the same time a register of a few relics of De Quincey which 
have been left unincluded in the present edition, — in some 
cases because they are sujKirfluous or have been cancelled, 
in others because of unexpired rights of projierty in them 
and uncertainty as to the possessors of those rights. 

Certain final impressions of a biographical kind suggested 
by the Chronological Conspectus, and which require that the 
evidence of that conspectus should first be distinctly before 
the reacler’s eye, are on that account reserved from the pre- 
sent I'reface, that they may form more appropriately matter 
for a brief EpiIiOGUK. 

The concluding AiiVHAHETrcAL Index has been compiled 
under the superintendence of Mr. IT. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 
who prepared the Index for Messra Black^s previous Collect- 
ive Edition in sixteen volumes, and whose name ought to 
be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and tlioroughnesF. 
of this portion of the work. ^ 



EDUCATION OF BOYS IN LARGE NUMBERS ^ 


This is the work of a very ingenious man, and records the 
most original tixpcriment in Education which, in this country 
at least, has been attempted since the date of those com- 
municated by the Edgewortha We say designedly *‘in this 

* Appeared originally in tlio London Magazine for April and May 
1824, under the more extended title “Education: Plans for the lustnic- 
tion of Boys in large numbers,” and in the form of a review of an octavo 
volume whicli had been published in London in 1822 with the title 
“ Plans for the Qoverninent and Liberal Instruction qf Hoys in large 
Numbers: Drawn from Experienced There was no reprint of the 
paper either in De Quincey’s own Collective Edition of his writings in 
fourteen volumes or in Messrs, Black’s enlarged re-issue of the same in 
sixteen volumes ; but it is duly included in the list of De Quincey’s con- 
tributions to the London Magazine given in Bohn’s Edition of Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer's Manual^ and the authorship is established otherwise 
beyond a doubt. The occasion and circumstances of the ))aper were 
as follows For a good many years before its appearance people in 
England interested in educational reform had been hearing a good deal 
of “The Hazelwood System,” — so called because it had been developed 
and put in practice in Hazelwood School, near Birmingham, a large 
and flourishing boarding-school for boys. The head of this school was 
Mr. Thomas Wright Hill, a native of Kidderminster, who had settled 
in Birmingham in his youth, and had been a member of Priestley’s 
Unitarian congregation there, and one of Priestley’s staunchest friends 
and defenders on the occasion of the famous Birmingham “ Church and 
King Riots ” of 1791, when Priestley’s house and his chapel were burnt 
down by the Birmingham mob. All this had become mere matter of 
old memory at the time with which wc are now concerned ; and it was 
on his own account, ns a man of original and inventive mind, and as 
head-master of Hazelwood School and originator of “The Hazelwood 
System,” that Mr. Thomas Wright Hill was then known about Bir- 
mingham. Further celebrity, indeed, was to gather round him before 
his death in 1851, at the age of eighty-nine, — ^by which time not onl^ 
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couutry ” ; because U) compare it with some continenUl 
schemes wliich have been only recently made known to the 
English public (and not fully injwle known even yet) would 
impose upon us a minute review of those Bchemcs which 
would disproportionate to our limits, secondly, out of 

its best situation, because it would be desirable to examine 
those schemes separately for the direct purpose of determining 
their own absolute value, and not indirectly and incidentally 
for the purpose of a comj)arison. The Madras system, again, 
is excluded from the comparison — not so much for the reason 
alleged by the author before us, as though that system were 
essentially dilfcrent from his own in its purpose and appli- 

had the fame of his pedagogic system become more metropolitan by 
the tninsferenco of his school, still under his own management or that 
of his family, from Hazelwood, near Birmingham, to Bruce Castle, 
Totteuhani, near LonJlon, but three of his sons had exhibited the 
transmitted family energy and inventiveness in careers independently 
conspicuous. Matthew Davenport Hill, remembered now os llocorder 
of Birmingham and an eminent Law-Hoforiner, Frederick Hill, of 
Prison-Heform celebrity, and Sir Rowland Hill, immortal in the annals 
of Post-office Reform, were all sons of the worthy Unitarian school- 
master who had been the friend of Priestley. In fact, all the three, 
with two other sons of his, had begun life, if we do not misconstrue our 
information, ns under- teachers with him in Hazelwood School, and his 
assistants in the mauagemeut of the school, — young Rowland Hill, 
more particularly, as the mathematical teacher. Ideas from then seem 
to have blended with their father’s ideas in the ‘‘Hazelwood System ” 
when it was complete. — The exposition of that System which was put 
forth in 1822 in tlio volume which I)e Quincey made the subject of his 
paper was by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, the eldest of the five sons. 
At the time of its publication, however, he liad cease<l his own active 
connexion with his father’s school, and was living in Loudon, at the 
age of thirty, a rising young hamster of Lincoln’s Inn, of ultra-liberal 
opinions in politics, and on terms of friendship or pupilage with 
Bentham, Brougham, and others of the Liberal chiefs, — It must have 
been the subject of the volume that attracted De Quincey ; for, when 
he wrote his paper on it for the London Magazine, he did not know 
Mr. Matthew D. Hill personally, and it was the paper itself that 
brought them together. This aj»iK*ars from a letter of Do Quincey’s to 
Professor Wilson, dated from liondon 24tli February 1 825, and published 
by Professor Wilson’s daughter, Mrs. Uonlon, in her Lifo of her father. 
“ Some time ago, perhaps nearly two yeara ago, ” Dc Quiucey there 
writes, “ Mr. Hill, a lawyer, published u l>ook on Eilucation, detailiug 
“ a plan on which hLs brothers had established a school at Hazelwood 
“ in Warwickshire. This hook I reviewed in the London Magazine, 
“ and in consequence received a letter of thaidts from the a\ithor ; who, 
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cation. The purpose of the Madras system is not exclusively 
economy of expense, but in combination with that purpose 
a far greater accuracy (and therefore reiility) in the knowledge 
communicated than could be obtained on the old systems. 
On this account, therefore, the possible application of the 
Madras system is not simply to the education of the poor, 
though as yet the actual application of it may have been 
chiefly to them, but also to the education of the rich ; and in 
fact it is well known that the Madras system (so far from 
being essentially a system for the poor) has l)eon adopted in 
some of the great classical schools of the kingdom.^ The 
difference is more logically stated thus : — that the Madras 

“ on my coming to London about midsummer last year [i.e. midsummer 
1824J, called on me. I have since become intimate with him ; and, 
** excepting that he is a sad Jacobin (as 1 am obliged to tell him once or 
“ twice a month), I have no one fault to find with him ; for he Is a very 
“ clever, amiable, good crcntiu'e, as ever existed, and, in particular, his 
“ abilities strike me as really very great indeed. Well, his book has just 
“ been reviewed in the last Edinburgh Review (of which some copies have 
‘‘ been iu town about a week). This service lias been done him, I sup- 
** pose, through some of his political friends — (for he is connected with 
“ Brougham, Lord Lansdowue, old Beiitlmm, &c.) — but, I understand, 
“ try Mr. Jeffrey. Mr. Hill, in common with multitudes in this 
“ Babylon, who will not put their trust in Blachwood ns in God 
“ (whi(jh, you know, he ought to do), yet privately adores him ns the 
“ Devil, and indeed, publicly too, is a great proneur of Blackwood. 
“ For, in spite of his Jacobinism, lie is liberal, and inevitably just to 
real wit. His fear is that Blackwood .may come as Nemesis and 
compel him to regorge any puffing and cramming which Jeff has put 
“ into his pocket ; ami he is earnest to have a letter addressed in an 
“ influential quarter to prevent this.” The purpose of De Quincey’s 
letter, ae.cordiugly, is to request Wilson to do what he can to save Mr. 
Hill’s book from any outrageous attack in Blackwoods — Mr. Davenport 
Hill, n.s we learn from this letter, and also from Mr. Cliarles Knight in 
his Autobiography, was one of Dc Quiucey’s warmest and most attached 
friends in his last days of literary struggle in London in 1824 and 1825. 
In fact, in this very letter to Wilson, De Quincey, while announcing in 
a desponding way his ill-success in London and his probable return 
very soon to Grasmere, gives “care of M. D. Hill, Esq., 11 King’s 
Bench Walk, ’IVinple,” ns his most convenient London addre.s.s mean- 
while. -M. 

^ The distinguishing excelleme of the Madra.s system is not that 
it lodges in the pupils thcm8elve.s the functions which on the old 
systems belong to the masters, and thus at the same blow by which 
it secures greater accuracy of knowledge gets rid of a great expense ip 
masters : for this, though a great merit, is a derivative merit. The 
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Hystem regardu Hingly the quality of the knowledge given, and 
(with a view to thM) the mode of giving it ; wlicreas the 
system which we are going to review does not confine its view 
to mm as a being capable of knowledge^ but extends it to man 
as a being capable of action, moral or prudential ; it is there- 
fore a much more comprehensive system. The system before 
us does not exclude the final purpose of the Madras system : 
on the contrary, it is laudably solicitous for the fullest and 
most accurate communication of knowledge, and suggests 
many hints for the attainment of that end as just and as use- 
ful as they are enlightened. But it does not stop here : it 
goes further, and contemplates the whole man with a refer- 
ence to his total means of usefulness and happiness in life. 
And hence, by the way, it seems to us essential that the 
whole child should on this system be surrendered to the 
school, — i.«. that there should be no day-scholars ; and this 
principle we shall further on endeavour to establish on the 
evidence of a case related by the author himself.^ On the 

condition of the possibility of this advantage lies in a still greater — 
viz. in the artificial niecfuiniani of the system ; by which, when once 
established, the system works Itself, and thus neutralises and sets at 
defiance all difference of ability in the teachers — which previously 
determined the whole success of the school. Hence is obtained this 
prodigious result — that henceforward the blessing of education in its 
elementary parts is mode inde])endeut of accident, and as much carried 
out of the empire of luck as the manufacture of woollens or cottons. 
That it is mechanic is no conditional praise (as alleged by the author 
before us), but the absolute praise, of the Madras system : neither is 
there any just ground of fear, as he and many others have insinuated, 
that it should injure the freedom of the human intellect [The pecu- 
liarity of the Madras system of school education, — so called because it 
was first put in operation by Dr. Andrew Bell in a school in Madras in 
1796, but which is known also as the Monitorial system or the Mutual 
Instruction system or the Lancastrian system (from ^ll’s follower, Joseph 
Lancaster), is generally supposed, — this note of De Quincey’s notwith- 
standing, — to have consisted in the large use made of the pupils them- 
selves Mh in the teaching and in the management of the scliool. — M.] 
^ We have since found that we have not room for it. The case is 
stated and argued in the Ap])endix (pp. 220-227 ) ; but in our opinion 
not fairly argued. The appellant's plea was sound, and ought not to 
have been set aside. [The reference is to a report given by Mr. Hill, 
in the Appendix to his volume, of a specimen case of the working of 
that part of the Hazelwood School system which consisted in the formal 
trial of cases of misdemeanour by a Court of Justice of the pupils 
themselves. — M.] 
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whole, therefore, we have designedly stated our general esti- 
mate of the author’s system with a reference to that of the 
Edgeworths ; not only becuiuse it has the same comprehen- 
siveness of objtict, and is in some ilegn^e a further expansion 
of their method and their principles ; but also because the 
author himself strikingly resembles the Edgeworths in style 
and composition of mind, — with this single difference per- 
haps, that the good sense and perception of propriety (of what 
in French would be called les convertances) which in both is 
the characteristic merit (and, when it comes into conflict with 
any higher quality, the characteristic defect) in him is less 
coloured by sarcastic and contemptuous feelings ; which in 
all cases are unamiablc feelings, and argue some defect of 
wisdom and magnanimity, but, when directed (as in the Edge- 
worths they sometimes are) against princi])les in human 
nature which lie far beyond the field of their limited phi- 
losophy, recoil with their whole strength upon those who 
utter them. It is upon this consideration of his intellectual 
affinity with the Edgeworths that we are the less disposed to 
marvel at his estimate of their labours : that, for instance, he 
styles their work on education ‘‘inestimable,” and that, though 
he stops short of proposing “ divine honours ” to Miss Edge- 
worth, the course of his logic nevertheless binds him to mean 
that on Grecian principles such honours are “ due to her.” 
So much for the general classification and merits of the 
author, — of whom we know nothing more than that, from 
his use of the Scotticisms “ succumb,” “ compete,” and “ in 
place of” for “instead of,” he ought to be a Scotchman. 
Now then for his system. 

Of this we may judge by two criteria : experimentally by 
its result, or a priori by its internal aptitude for attaining its 
ends. Now, as to the result, it must be remembered that — 
even if the author of any system could be relied on as an 
impartial witness to its result — ^yet, because the result of a 
system of education cannot express itself in any one insulated 
fact, it will demand as much judgment to abstract from any 
limited experience what really is the result as would have 
sufficed to determine its merits a piiori without waiting for 
any result Consequently, as it would be impossible to 
exonerate ourselves from the necessity of an elaborate act o) 
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judgment by any appeal to the practical test of the result, — - 
geeiiig that this result would again require an act of judgment 
hardly less elaborate for Us satisfactory settlement than the 
a priori examination which it had been meant to supersede, 
— we may as well do that at first which we must do in the 
end, and, relying iqK)!! our own understfindiiigs, say boldly 
that the sysUiin is good or bad because on this argument it is 
evidently calculated to do good or on that argument to do 
evil, as blindly pronounce it is good or it is bad because it 
has produced, or lias failed of producing, sucli and such 
cire(^tH, even if those elfects were e/usy to collect. In fact, for 
any conclusive purpose of a practical test, the experience is 
only now beginning to accumulate. 

And here we may take occasion to miiiition that wo had our- 
selves been misinfoj jiied jis to the duration of the experiment. 
For a jicriod of four years, we were told, a school had existed 
under the system hero developed ; but this must be a mistake, 
founded perhaps on a focitnote at p. 83 which says — “The plan 
has now been in operation more than four years.” But the plan 
there spoken of is not the general system, hut a single feature 
of it — viz. the abolition of corporal punishment. In the text 
this plan had been repnisented as an immature experiment, 
having then “had a trial of nine months ” only : and therefore, 
as more than three years and nine months had elapsed from 
that time to the publication of the book, a note is properly 
lulded declaring that the experiment had succeeded, and that 
the author could “ not imagine any motive strong enough to 
force him hack to the old practice.” The system generally, 
however, must have existed now {Le. November 1823) for 
nearly eight years at the least. So much is evident from a 
note at p. 79, where a main regulation of the system is said 
to have been establislied “early in 1816.” Now, a period of 
seven or eight years must have been siiflicient to carry many 
of the senior pupils into active life, and to carry many of the 
juniors even into situations where they would be brought 
into close comparison with the pupils of other systems. Con- 
sequently, so much experience os is involved in the fact of 
the systems outliving such a comparison, and in the continued 
approbation of its founder, who is manifestly a very able and 
a conscientious man, — so much experience, we say,, may be 
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pr«'mis(Ml for tli« satisfaction of tliose who doinand practical 
tests. For ourselves, we sliall abide rather in our valuation of 
the system by the internal evidence of its composition as stilted 
and interpreted by its author. An abstract of all that is 
essential in this slatenieiit we shall now lay before our 
readers. 

What is the characteristic difference, in the fewest possible 
words, of this system as t)pposed to all others ? We no- 
where find this stated in a jminttHl manner, — the author has 
left it rather to be collected from his general exposition, — 
and therefore we conceive that we shall be entitled to his 
thanks by placing it in a logical, if possible in an antithetic, 
shape. In order to do this, we ask — -What is a school ? A 
school is a body of young persons, more or It'ss perfectly 
organised, which, by means of a certain constitution or system 
of arrangements (A) aims at attaining a certain object (B). 
Now, in all former schemes of educ-ation this A stood to B, 
the positive quantity sought, in the relation of a logical 
negative (i.e. of a negation of quantity = o), or even of a 
mathematic negative (i.e. of - x ) ; but on this new system of 
the author before us (whom, for the want of a better name; 
we shall call the Experimentalist) A for the first time hears 
to B the relation of a positive quantity. The terms positive 
and negative are sufliciently opposed to each other to confer 
upon our contradistinc.tion of this system from all others a 
very marked and antithetic shape ; and tlie only question 
upon it which arises is this — Are fliese terms justified in 
their application to this case ? That they are will appear 
thus : — Amongst the positive objects (or B) of every school, 
even the very worst, we must suppose the culture of morals 
to be one. A mere day-school may ])crhaps reasonably con- 
fine its pretensions to the disallowance of anything positively 
bad ; because here the presumption is that the parents under* 
take the management of their children, excepting in what 
regards their intellectual education : but, wherever the heads 
of a school step into the full duties of a child’s natural 
guardians, they cannot absolve themselves from a responsi- 
bility for his morals. Accordingly, this must be assumed of 
course to exist amongst the j>ositive objects of every board-* 
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ing-Bchool. Yet, so far arc the laws and arrangements of 
existing schools from at all aiding and promoting this object 
that their very utmost pretension is that they do not injure 
it. Much injustice and o])pres8ion, for example, takes ])lace 
in the intercourse of all boys with each other ; and in most 
schools “ the stern edict against bearing tales ** c^iuses this to 
go unredressed : on the other hand, in a school wlicre a 
system of nursery-like smveillance was adopUid, and “ every 
trifling injury was the 8ubj(*.ct of immediate appeal to the 
supreme power,” the case was still worse. “The indtilgence 
“ of this querulousness increased it beyond all endurance. 
‘ Before the master liad time to examine the justice of one 
‘ complaint his attention was called away to redress another ; 
‘ until, wearied with investigation into offences which were 
* either too trifling or too justly provoked for punishment, 
‘ he treatcid all complainants with harshness, heard their 
‘ accusations with incredulity, and thus tended, by a first 
example, to the re-establishment of the old system.” The 
issue in any case was that, apart from what nature and the 
education of real life did for the child’s morals, the school 
education did nothing at all except by the positive moral 
instruction which the child might draw from his lessons — 
i.«, from B. But, os to A, t.e. the school arrangements, either 
at best their effect was = 0 ; or possibly, by capricious inter- 
ference for the regulation of what was beyond their power 
to regulate, they actually disturbed the moral sense (t.«. their 
effect was = - x). Now, on the new system of our Experi- 
mentalist, the very lawfe and regulations which arc in any 
case necessary to the going on of a school have such an origin 
and are so administered as to cultivate the sense of justice 
and materially to enlarge the knowledge of justice. These 
laws emanate from the boys themselves, and are administered 
by the boys. That is to say, A (which on the old system is 
at best a mere blank, or negation, and sometimes even an 
absolute negative with regard to B) thus becomes a positive 
agent in relation to B, i.e. to one of the main purposes of the 
schooL Again, to descend to an illustration of a lower order, 
in most schools arithmetic is one part of £ : now, on the new 
system it is so contrived that what is technically termed call- 
ing over , — which on any system is a necessary arrangement 
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for the prevention of mischief, and which usually terminates 
there (t.e. in an effect = 0), — becomes a positive means of 
cultivating an elementary rule of arithmetic in the junior 
students, and an attention to accuracy in all : i.e. here again, 
from being simply = 0, A becomes = + a in relation to B. 
A school, in short, on this system, burns its own smoke, — 
the mere negative conditions of its daily goings on, the mere 
waste products of its machinery, being converted into the 
positive pabulum of its life and motion. Such, then, we 
affirm, is the brief abstract — antithetically expressed — of the 
characteristic principle by which the system under review is 
distinguished from all former systems. In relation to B 
(which suppose 20 x) A, which heretofore was = - «, or at 
best = 0, now becomes = + «, or + 2 a:, or + 3 ar, as it may 
happen. In this lies the merit of the conception ; what re- 
mains to be inquired is in what degree, and upon what parts 
of B, it attains this conversion of A into a positive quantity ; 
and this will determine the merit of the execution. Let us 
now therefore turn to the details of the book. 

The book may be properly distributed into two parts : 
the first of which, from page 1 to page 125 inclusively (com- 
prehending the three first chapters), unfolds and reviews the 
system: all that remains from page 126 to page 218 in- 
clusively {ie, to the end) — comprehending four chapters — 
may be considered as a second or miscellaneous part, treating 
of some general topics in the business of education, but with 
a continual reference to the principles laid down in the first 
part. An appendix of twenty pages contains a body of 
illustrative documents. The first of the three chapters, com- 
posing what we have called the first part, is entitled OiUline 
of the System : and, as it is very brief, we shall extract it 
nearly entire : — 

** A schoolmaster being a governor as well as a teacher, we must 
consider the boys both as a community and as a body of pupils. The 
principle of our government is to leave, as much as possible, all power 
in the hands of the boys themselves. To this end we permit them to 
elect a committee, which enacts the laws of the school, subject how- 
ever to the veto of the head -master. We have also courts of justice for 
the trial of both civil and criminal causes, and a vigorous police for 
the preservation of order. Our rewards consist of a few prizes given 
at the end of each half-year to those whose exertions have obtained 

VOL. XIV g 
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for them tho highest rank in tho school, ami certain marks which are 
gained from time to time by exertions of talent and industry. These 
marks are of two kinds : the most valuable, called premia! ^ marks, 
will purchase a holiday ; the others arc iccoivcd in liquidation of for- 
feits. Our punislnntMits arc fine and imprisonment. Impositions, 
public disgrace, and cori)oretil j>ain, have been for some years discarded 
among ns. To obtain rank is an obj<!ct of greiit ambition among the 
boys ; with ns it is entirely dependent on tho state of their acquire- 
ments ; aud our arrangements according to excellence are so frequent 
that no one is safe, without constant exertion, from losing his place. 
The boys learn almost every branch of study in classes, that the master 
may have time for copious oxidanations ; it being an object of great 
anxiety witli us that the pupil should be led to reason upon all his 
operations. Economy of time is a matter of iirqmrtam^e with us. We 
look upon all restraint as an evil, and to young persons ns a very 
serious evil : wc are therefore constantly in search of means for ensur- 
ing the effective employment of every minute which is spent in the 
school-room, that tlie boys may have ample time for exercise in the 
open air. The middle state between work and play is extremely un- 
favourable to the habits* of tho juipil : wo have succeeded, by groat 
attention to order and regularity, in reducing it almost to nothing. 
Wo avoid much confusion by accustoming the boys to march ; which 
they do with great precision, headed by a band of young performers ^ 
from their own body.” 

Such is the outline of the system as sketched by the 
author himself : to us, however, it appears an insufficient out- 
line, even for “ the general reader '' to whom it is addressed. 
Without having “any intention of reducing the system to 
practice,” the most general rcfidcr, if lie asks for any informa- 
tion at all, will ask far more than this. We shall en- 
deavour therefore to draw up an account of the plan somewhat 
less meagre, by separating the important from the trivial 
details. For this purpose we shall begin — 1, with the 
GOVKHNMENT of the school ; ie, with an account of the 
legislative^ the executivsy and the judicial powers : where 
lodged, held by what tenure, and how administered. 

The legislative power is vested in a committee of boys 
elected by the boys themselves. Tho members are elected 
monthly : the boy who ranks highest in tlie scliool electing 

^ “ Premial marks ” ; — This designation is vicious in point of logic : 
how is it thus distinguished from the less valuable t 

* “Our punishments,” kc, ; — ^Thls is inaccurate: by p. 83 “dis 
ability to fill certain offices ” is one of tbc punisbmeuts. 

* “ Habits ” ! habits of what ? 

* “ Performers ” 1 Mmical iierformers, wo presume. 
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one member ; the two next in rank another ; the three next a 
third ; and so on. The head-uifistcr as well as all the under- 
masters are members by virtue of tlieir office. This arrange- 
ment miglit seem likely to throw a dangerous weight in the 
deliberations of the “ house ” into the h.'inds of the executive 
power, especially as the he^id-master might pursue Queen 
Annexe policy under tlie Tory ministers, and, by introducing 
the fencing-master, the dancing-master, the riding-master, &c., 
under the unconstitutional equivocation of the word “ teachers^'' 
C4irry a favourite measure in the teeth of the patriotic party. 
TTitherto, however, the reigning sovereign has shown so 
laudable a desire to strengthen those checks upon his own 
authority which make liiin a limited monarch that “ only one 
teacher has been in the habit of attending the committeii’s 
meetings ” : and, where any teacher himself hap]>en8 to be 
interested in the question before the house {e.g. in a case of 
appeal from any decision of his), “ it has lately been the 
etiquette” for that one who does attend to decline voting. 
Thus we see that the liberty of the subject is on the growth ; 
which is a sure argument that it has not been abused. In 
fact, os a fresh proof of the etenial truth that in proportion 
as human beings are honourably confided in they will in the 
gross become w’orthy of confidence, it will give jilo^isure to the 
reader to be informed that, though this committee ** has the 
formation of all the laws and regulations of the school (ex- 
cepting such as determine the hours of attendance and the 
regular amount of exercises to be performed),” yet “ the 
mastei’^8 assent has never even in a single instance been with- 
held or even delayed.” “I do not remember,” says Sir 
William Temple in 1683 to his son, “ever to have refused 
“ anything you have desired of me ; which I take to be a 
“ greater compliment to you than to myself ; since for a 
“ young man to make none but reasonable desires is yet more 
“ extraordinary than for an old man to think them so.” A 
good arrangement has been adopted for the jiurpose of com- 
bining the benefits of mature deliberation with the vigour 
and dispatch necessary for sudden emergencies. By a stand- 
ing order of the committee a week’s notice must be given 
before a new law can be introduced for discussion : in cases 
of urgency, thej’cfoi’e, a sort of orders of cormil are passed by* 
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a Bub-committee composed of two principal officers for the 
time being. These may of course be intercepted in limine 
by the veto of the master ; and they may be annulled by the 
general committee : in any case they expire in a fortnight ; 
and thus not only is a present necessity met, but also an 
opportunity gained for trying the effect of a law before it is 
formally proposed. 

The executwe body, exclusively of its standing members, 
the upper and lower masters, is composed of a sheriff (whose 
duties arc to levy fines imposed by the court of justice and 
to imprison on non-payment), of a magistrate, and of two 
constables. All these officers are elected every month by the 
committee immediately after its own election. The magis- 
trate is hound, in conjunction with his constables, to detect 
all offences committed in the school : petty cases of dispute 
he decides himself, and so far becomes a judicial officer ; cases 
beyond his own jurisdiction he sends to the attorney-general, 
directing him to draw an impeachment against the offending 
party : he also enforces all penalties below a certain amount 

Of the judicial body we shall speak a little more at length. 
The principal officers of the court are the judge, who is 
elected monthly by the committee, and the attorney-general, 
who is appointed at the same time by the master. The court 
assembles every week : and the jury, consisting of six, is 
“ cliosen by lot from among the whole number of qualified 
boys.” Disqualifications arise in three ways : on account of 
holding a judicial office ; on account of conviction by the 
court within the preceding month ; and on account of youth 
(or, what we presume to be tantamount, being “ in certain 
lower classes ”). The jury choose their own foreman. The 
attorney-general and the accused party, if the case be penal, 
and each disputant, if civil, has a peremptory challenge of 
three, and an unlimited right of challenge for cause. The 
judge decides upon the validity of the objections. Such is 
the constitution of the court : its forms of proceeding we 
cannot state in fewer words than those of the Experimentalist, 
which we shall therefore quote ; — 

** The officers of the court and the jury having taken their seats, the 
defendant (when the cause is penal) is called to the bar by the crier of 
the court, and placed between the constables. The clerk of the court 
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then reads the indictmeut ; at the close of which the defendant is 
asked if he object to any of the jury — when he may make his challenges 
(os before stated). The same question is put to the attorney-general. 
A short time is then allowed the defhndant to plead guilty ^ if he be so 
disposed. Ho is asked no question, however, that he may not bo 
induced to tell a falsehood ; but, in order to encour.'ige an acknowledg- 
ment of the fault, when he pleads guilty a small deduction is made 
from the penalty appointed by the law for the offence. The conse- 
quence is that at least five out of six of those who are justly accused 
acknowledge the offence in the first instance. If the defendant be 
determined to stand his trial, the attorney-general opens the case and 
the kial proceeds. The defendant may either plead his own cause, or 
employ a schoolfellow as counsel — which he sometimes does. The 
judge takes notes of the evidence, to assist him in delivering his charge 
to the jury : in determining the sentence he is guided by the regula- 
tions enacted by the committee, which affix punishments varying with 
the magnitude of the offence and the age of the defendant, but invest 
the judge with the power of increasing or diminishing the penalty to 
the extent of one-fourth.’’ 

A copy of the sentence is laid before the master ; who has 
of course ** the power of mitigation or pardon.” From the 
decision of the court there lies an appeal to the committee ; 
which is thus not only the legislative body, but also the 
supreme court of judicature. Two such appeals, however, 
are all that have yet occurred : both were brought by the 
attorney - general — of course therefore against verdicts of 
acquittal : and both verdicts were reversed. Fresh evidence, 
however, was in both cases laid before the committee, in 
addition to that which had been heard in the court below ; 
and on this as well as on other grounds there was good reason 
to acquit the jury of all partiality. Whilst appeals have 
thus been so rare from the verdicts of juries, appeals from 
the decisions of the magistrate, and even from those of the 
teachers, have been frequent : generally indeed the decisions 
have been affirmed by the committee ; and, when they have 
been reversed, in all but two cases the reversal has met with 
the sanction of the teachers os a body. Even in these two 
(where, by the way, the original decision was only modified 
and not annulled]^ the Experimentalist is himself of opinion 
that the non-concurrence of the teachers may possibly have 
been owing to a partiality on their side. So far indeed as 
his experience had then extended, the Experimentalist tells, 
us that ** one solitary instance only ” had occurred in which 
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the verdict of tlie jury did not coincide with his own oi)iiiion. 
This judguient, deliluirutely pronounced by so competent a 
judge, combined with the entire ac(piiescence in the verdict 
of the jury which is argued by tlie non-existence of any 
appeals exce[)t on tlie side of the crown (and then only in 
two instances), is a very striking attestation to the spirit of 
conscientious justice developed in the students by this confi- 
dence in their incorruptible intc‘grity. “Great,” says the 
Experimentalist, “ great, but of course unexpressed, anxiety 
“ has more than once been felt by us, lest the influence of a 
“ leading boy, which in every school must be considerable, 
“ should overcome the virtue of the jury ; but our fears have 
“ been uniformly relieved, and the hopes of the offender 
“ crushed, by the voice of the foreman pronouncing, in a 
“ shrill but steady tone, the awful word — Guilty ! ” 

Some persons who hate all innovations will pronounce all 
this “mnmmcn/”; which is a very compendious piece of 
criticism. For ourselves, though we cannot altogether agree 
with the Experimentalist, — who seems to build too much on 
an assumption that nature and increasing intercourse with 
human life contribute nothing of themselves, without any 
artificial discipline, to the evolution and culture of the sense 
of justice and to the power of the understanding for discover- 
ing where justice lies, — 3 ^et thus much is evident : 1, That 
the intellectual faculties must be sharpened by the constant 
habit of discriminating the just and the unjust in con- 
crete cases such as a real experience of life produces ; 2, That 
the moral sense must be deepened, if it were only by looking 
back upon so large a body of decisions, and thus measuring, 
as it were, by the resistance which they had often overcome 
arising out of their own immediate interest, the mightiness of 
the conscientious power within which had compelled them to 
such decisions ; 3, Tliat all sorts of forensic ability arc thus 
cherished, and much ability indeed of larger application : 
thus, the logical faculty of abstracting the essential from the 
accidental is involved in the summing up of the judge ; in 
the pleadings for and against are involved the rhetorical arts 
of narrating facts perapicuously, of arranging arguments in 
the best order of meeting (therefore of remembering) the 
counter-arguments, of solving sophisms, of disentangling mis- 
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representationfl, of woi^liiiig the value of probabilities — to my 
nothing of elocution and the arts of style and diction, which 
even the records of the court and the committee (as is urged 
at p, 105) must fend to cultivate ; 4, (to descend to a Immbler 
use) that in this way tlie master is absolved from the grievous 
waste of time in administering justice, — which on the old 
system was always imperfect justice, that it might waste but 
little time, and which yet wasted much time though it was 
imperfect justice. The author’s own moral of this innovation 
is as follows ; and with this we shall leave the subject : “Wo 
“ shall be disappointed if the intelligent reader have not 
“ already discovered that, by the establishment of a system of 
“ legislation and jurisprudence wherein the power of the 
“ master is bounded by general rules, and the duties of the 
“ scholar accurately defined, and where the boys are called 
“ upon to examine and decide upon the conduct of their 
“ fellows, we have provided a course of instruction in the 
“ great code ot morality which is likely to produce far 
“ more powerful and lasting efiects than any quantity of 
“ mere precept.” 

We now piss to the other chameteristics of the new 
system ; which seem to lie chiefly in what relates to economy 
oj time, rewards and punisfmeiits, the motives to exertion, and 
voluntary labour. For, as to the musical •performances (which 
occur more than twenty times a day), we see no practical use 
in them except that they regulate the marching ; and the 
marching, it is said, teaches to measure time ; and measuring 
time accurately contributes “ to the order and celerity with 
which the various evolutions of the school are performed,” 
and also to the conquest of “ serious impediments of speech.” 
But, the latter case not occurring (we presume) very frequently, 
and marching accurately not being wholly dependent* on 
music, it appears to us that a practice which tends to throw 
an air of fanciful trifling over the excellent good sense of the 
system in other respects would be better omitted. Division 
into classes, again, though insisted on by the Experimentalist 
in a way which would lead us to suppose it a novelty in his 
own neighbourhood, is next to universal in England, and in 
all the great grammar schools has been established for agek 
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All that distinguishes this arrangement in his use of it is 
this, — that the classes are variable : tliat is, the school forms 
by different combinations according to the subject of study ; 
the boys who study Greek together are not the same who 
study arithmetic together. Dismissing therefore these two 
arrangements as either not characteristic or not laudably 
characteristic, we shall make a brief exposition of the others : — 

1. Economy of Time: — “We have been startled at the 
reflection ” (says the Experimentalist) — “ that, if, by a faulty 
arrangement, one minute be lost to sixty of our boys, the 
injury sustained would bo equal to the waste of an liour by 
a single individual.” Hence, os the Exix^rimentalist justly 
argues, the use of classes ; by means of which ten minutes 
spent by the tutor in explaining a difficult point to a class of 
ten boys become equal to 100 minutes distributed amongst 
them severally. Great improvement in the economising of 
time was on this system derived from exacting “ an almost 
superstitious punctuality ” of the monitor^ whose duty it is to 
summon the school to all its changes of employment by 
ringing a bell. It is worthy of notice, but to us not at all 
surprising, tlmt — “when the duty of the monitor was easy, and 
“ he had time for play, the exact moment for ringing the bell 
“ was but seldom observed ; but, when, as the system grew 
“ more complex, he was more constantly in requisition, it was 
“ found tliat with increased labour came increased perfection, 
“ and the same boy who had complained of the difliculty of 
“ being ])unctual when he had to ring the bell only ten times 
“ in the day found hisduty comparatively easy when his memory 
“ was taxed to a fourfold amount. It is amusing to see what 
“ a living timepiece the giddiest boy will become during his 
“ week of ofiice. The succession of monitors gradually infuses a 
“ habit, and somewhat of a love, of punctuality into the body 
“ scholastic itself. The masters also cannot think of being absent 
“ when the scholars are waiting for them ; and thus the nominal 
“ and the real hours of attendance become exactly the same.” 

2. Motives to Exertion. — “ After furnishing the pupil 
“ with the opportunity of spending his time to the greatest ad- 
“ vantage, our next case was to examine how we had supplied 
“ him with motives** for so spending it (p. 92). These are 
ranged under five heads, — “love of knowledge; love of 
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employment ; emulation ; hope of rewaid ; and fear of 
punishment,” — and accoi*ding to what the Experimentalist 
rightly thinks “ their order of excellence.” The three last, 
he alleges, are stimuli, and of necessity lose their power by 
constant use. Love of employment, though a more durable 
motive, leaves the pupil oi)en to the attractions of any other 
employment that may chance to offer itself in competition 
with knowledge. Love of knowledge for its own sake 
therefore is the mainspring relied on ; insomuch that the 
Kxj)erimentalist gives it as his opinion that, “if it were 
“ possible for the pupil to acquire a love of knowledge, and 
“ that only, during the time he remained at school, he would 
“ have done more towai-ds insuring a stock of knowledge in 
“ maturer age than if he had been the recipient of as much 
“ learning as ever was infused into the passive schoolboy ” 
by any means which fell short of generating such a principle 
of exertion. We heartily agree with him ; and we are further 
of opinion that this love needs not to be generated as an 
independent birth previously to our commencing the labour 
of tuition, but that every system of tuition in proportion as 
it approaches to a good one will inevitably involve the 
generation of this love of knowledge concurrently with the 
genei’ation of knowledge itself. Most melancholy are the 
cases which have come under our immediate notice of good 
faculties wholly lost to their possessor, and an incurable 
disgust for literature and knowledge founded, to our certain 
knowledge, solely on the stupidity and false methods of the 
teacher, who alike in what he knew or did not know was 
incapable of connecting one spark of pleasurable feeling with 
any science by leading his pupils* minds to react upon the 
knowledge he attempt^ to convey. Being thus important, 
how shall a love of knowledge be created ? According to the 
Experimentalist, first of all by combining the sense of obvious 
utility with all the elementary exercises of the intellect ; 
secondly, by matching the difficulties of the learner exactly 
with his capacity ; thirdly, by connecting with the learner’s 
progress the sense of continual success ; fourthly, by com- 
municating clear, vivid, and accurate conceptions. Tlie first 
means is illustrated by a reference to the art of learning a 
language, to arithmetic, to surveying, and to the writing of 
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“ themea.” Can any boy, for instance, reconcile liiniHelf to 
the loathsome elibrt of learning “ Propria quce maribus^^* by 
any the dimmest sense of its future utility ? No, we answer 
with the Experimenhxlist : and we go farther even than the 
Experimentalist is disposed to do ; for we deny the existence 
of any future utility. We, the reviewer of this book, at eight 
ye/irs of age, though even then 2 )a 8 sionately fond of study 
and disdainfid of childish sports, i)assed some of the most 
wretched and ungenial days of our life in “learning by 
hearty^ as it is called (oh 1 most ironiwil misnomer !), Propria 
quce marihaSy^ “ Qucc (feiimy* and “As in jyrmsentiy* — a three- 
headed monster worse than Cerberus. W e did learn them, 
ad ungnem ; and to this hour their accursed barbarisms cling 
to our memory as ineradicably as the golden lines of 
iEscliylus or Sliakspere. And what was our profit from all 
this loathsome labour, and the loathsome hcaf) of rubbish thus 
deposited in the memory? Attend, if you please, good 
rejider. The first juofcsses to teivch 11 k‘. irregularities of 
nouns as to gender {i.e. which nouns having a masculine 
termination are yet feminine, Ac.) ; the second to teach the 
irregularities of nouns as to number {Le, which want the 
singular, which the plural) ; the third to teach the irregularities 
of verbs (t.c. their deviations from the generic forms of the 
I)reteritc and the supine) : this is what they profess to teach. 
Su])pose, then, their professions realised, what is the result ? 
Why, that you have lalioriously antici 2 >ated a case of anomaly 
which, if it do actually occur, could not possibly cost more 
trouble to explain at the time of its occurrence than you 
are thus premising. This is os if a man should sit down to 
cull all the difficult cases of action which could ever occur to 
him in his relations of son, father, citizen, neighbour, public 
functionary, Ac., under the plea that he would thus have got 
over the labour of discussion before the case itself arrived. 
Supposing that this could be accomplished, what w'ould it 
effect but to cancel a benevolent arrangement of providence, 
by which the difficulties of life are distributed with tolerable 
equality throughout its whole coui’se, and obstinately tc 
accumulate them all u|)on a |mi’ticular period ? Sufficient for 
the day is its own evil : despatch your business as it arises, 
and every day clears itself ; but suffer a few months of 
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unaudited accounts, or of unanswered letters, to accumulate, 
and a mounttiin of arrears is before you which years seem 
insufficient to get rid of. This sort of accumulation arises in 
the shape of arrears • but any accumulation of trouble out of 
its proper place, — ie. of a distributed trouble into a state of 
convergement, — no nuitter whotlier in the shape of needless 
anticipation or needless procrastination, has equally the 
practical effect of converting a light trouble (or none at all) 
into a heavy and hateful one. Tlie daily experience of books, 
actual intercourse with Latin authors, is sufficient to teacli all 
the irregularities of that language : just as the daily ex- 
perience of an English child leads him without trouble into 
all the anomalies of his own language. And, — to return to 
the question which we put, “What was our profit from all 
this loathsome labour 1 ” — in this way it was, viz. in the way 
of actual experience that we, the reviewer of this book, did 
actually in the end come to the knowledge of tliose irregu- 
larities which the three elegant poems in question profess to 
communicate. Mark this, reader : the logic of what we are 
saying is, first, that, if they did teach wliat they profess, they 
would attain that end by an artificial means far more 
laborious than the natural means ; and, secondly, that in fact 
they do not attain their end. The reason of this is partly the 
perplexed and barbarous texture of the verse ; which for 
metrical purposes, ie. to keep the promise of metre to the 
mere technical scansion, is obliged to abandon all those 
natural betiuties of metre in tlie fluent connexion of the 
words, in the rhythmus, cadence, cessura, &c., which alone 
recommend metre as a better or more rememberable form 
for conveying knowledge than prose. Prose, if it has no 
music, at any rate does not compel the most inartificial writer 
to dislocate and distort it into non-intelligibility. Another 
reason is that “ As in prwsenti ” and its companions are not 
so much adapted to the reading as to the writing of Latin. 
For instance, I remember (we will suppose) this sequence of 
^ tango from the “As in P.” Now, if I am reading 

Latin I meet either with the tense “ tango ” or the tense 
“ tetigV* In the former case I have no difficulty ; for there 
is as yet no irregularity, and therefore it is impertinent to 
offer assistance ; in the kttcr case I do find a difficulty, — for, 
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according to the models of verbs which I have learned in my 
grammar, there is no possible verb which could yield 
for such a verb as tetigo even ought to yield tetixi Here 
therefore I should be glad of some assistance ; but just here 
it is that I obtain none : for, because I remember “ tango 
tetigi ** in the direct order, it is quite contrary to the laws of 
association which govern the memory in such a case to 
suppose that I remember the inverted order of tetigi tango — 
any more than the forward repetition of the Lord^s Prayer 
ensures its backward repetition. The practical applicability 
of “ -As in preesenti is therefore solely to the act of wrUmg 
Latin : for, having occasion to translate the words ** I 
touched,’* I search for the Latin equivalent to the English 
word touch, find that it is tango, and then am reminded 
(whilst forming the preterite) tliat tango makes not tanxi but 
“ teiigV* Such a use therefore I might by possibility derive 
from my long labours : meantime even here the service is in 
all probability doubly superfluous ; for, by the time that I 
am called on to write Latin at all, experience will have 
taught me that tango makes tetigi ; or, supposing that I am 
.required to write Latin as one of the earliest means for 
gaining experience, oven in that case the very same dictionary 
which teaches me what is Latin for “ touch ” teaches me what 
is the irregular preterite and supine of tango. And thus the 
** upshot ” (to use a homely word) of the whole business is 
that an effort of memory, so great as to be capable otherwise 
directed of mastering a science, and, secondly (because directed 
to an unnatural composition, viz. an arrangement of metre 
which is at once the rudest and the most elaborately arti- 
ficial), so disgusting as that no accession of knowledge could 
compensate the injury thus done to the simplicity of the 
child’s understanding, by connecting pain and a sense of 
unintelligible mystery with his earliest steps in knowledge, 
— all this hyperbolical apparatus and machinery is worked 
for no one end or purpose that is not better answered by a 
question to his tutor, by consulting his dictionary, or by the 
vnsenMhh progress of daily experience. Even ’ tliis argument 
derived from its utter uselessness does not however weigh so 
much with us as the other argument derived from the want 
of common-sense involved in the wilful forestalling and arti- 
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ficia] concentrating into one long rosary of anomalies what 
else the nature of the case has by good luck dispersed over 
the whole territory of the Latin language. To be consistent, 
a tutor sliould take the same proleptical course with regard 
to the prosody of tlic Latin language. Every Latin hypcr- 
dissyllahle is manifestly accentuated according to the follow- 
ing law : if the penultimate be long, that syllable inevitably 
claims the accent ; if short, inevitably it rejects it — ue, gives 
it to the ante -penultimate. The determining syllable is 

therefore the penultimate ; and for the due reading of Latin 
the sole question is about the quantity of the penultimata 
According to the logic, therefore, which could ever have 
introduced “ As in prcBsenti*' the tutor ought to make his 
pupils commit to memory every individual word in which 
the quantity was not predetermined by a mechanical rule — 
(as it is, tf.flf., in the gen. plural drum of the second declension, 
the drurd of the third per. plurals of the preterite, &c., or the 
cases whore the vowel is long by position). But what man 
of sense would forbear to cry out in such a case — “ Leave 
the poor child to his daily reading : practice, under correct 
tuition, will give him insensibly and without effort all that 
you would thus endeavour to communicate through a most 
Herculean exertion.” Whom has it cost any trouble to learn 
the accentuation of his own language ? How has he learned 
thatl Simply by copying others — and so much without 
effort that the effort (and a very great effort) would liave 
been not to copy them. In that way let him learn the 
quantity of Latin and Greek penultimates. That Edmund 
Burke could violate the quantity of the word ^ vectigal ” was 
owing to his tutor’s ignorance, who had allowed 1dm so to 
read it ; that Lord North, and every other Etonian in the 
house, Imew better, was owing not to any disproportionate 
effort of memory directed to that particular word, as though 
they had committed to memory a rule enjoining them to 
place the accent on the penultimate of the word vectigal ; 
their knowledge no more rested on such an anticipation by 
express rules of their own experience than Burke’s ignorance 
of the quantity on the want of such anticipation. The 
anticipation was needless— coming from a tutor who knew « 
the quantity ; and impossible — coming from a tutor who 
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knew It not. At this moment n little boy (three years old) 
is standing by onr table, and repeatedly using the word mans 
for Ttien: his sister (five years old) at his age made the very 
SJime mistake; ; but slie is now correeting her brother's gram- 
mar, which just at this moment he is stoutly defending — 
conceiving his dignity involved in the assertion of his own 
impeccability. Now, wlience came the little girl’s error and 
its correction? Following blindly the general analogy of 
the language, she formed her plural by adding an s to the 
singular : afterwards everybody about her became a daily 
monitor — a living Pragma quee marihuSy as slie is in her turn 
to her brotlier — instructing her that this particular word 
man'^ swerved, as to this one particular point, from the 
general analogy of the language. But the result is just as 
inevitable from daily intercourse with Latin books os to the 
parallel anomalies in that language. In proportion as any 
case of anomaly could escape the lu’actical regulation of such 
an intercourse, just in that proportion it must be a rare case, 
and less important to be known : whatsoever the future 
experience will be most likely to demand the past experience 
will be most likely to have furnished. All this wc urge not 
against the Eton grammar in particular : on the contrary, as 
grammars go, w'c admire the Eton grammar,^ and love it 
with a filial partiality from early associations (alw'ays except- 
ing, however, the three lead-mines of the Eton grammar, “Pro- 
pria quit maribiLSj^ &c. ; of which it is not extravagant to say 
tliat the author, though possibly a good sort of man in his 
way, has undoubtedly caused more human suffering than 
Nero, Robespierre, or any other enemy of the human rao€f). 
Our opposition is to the general principle which lies at the 
root of such treatises as the three which we have been con- 
sidering. It will be observed tliat, making a proper allow- 
ance for the smallness of the print, these three bodies of 
absurd anticipations of exceptions are collectively about equal 

^ Indeed an Etonian must in consistency condemn either the T.iatin 
or the Greek grammar of Eton. For where is the Greek “ Propria quai 
maribuSf” **Qu(b gemut,** and ** As in preesenti ^ Either the Greek 
grammar is defective, or the Latin redundant. We are surprised that 
it has never stnick the patrons of Uieso three beautiful idylls that all 
the anomalies of tlie Greek language are left to be collected from 
practice. 
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in quantity, and virtually for tho effort to the memory far 
more tliaii equal, to the whole body of the rules contained in 
the Accidence and the Syntax : i.c, that which exists on 
account of many thousand cases is ])ut on the same level of 
value and burthen to tin*- memory as that which exists on 
account of itself alone. Here lies the original sin of gram- 
mars, the mortal taint on which they all demand regeneration 
Whosoever would show hiinscdf a great artist in the profound 
but as yet infant art of teaching should regard all arbitrary 
taxes upon the memory with the same superstition that a 
wise lawgiver should regard the punishment of death. Tlie 
lawgiver who sets out with little knoAvledge (and therefore 
little veneration) of human nature is perpetually invoking 
the thunders of the law to compensate the internal weakness 
of his own laws ; and the same spirit of levity disposes 
inefficient teachers to put in motion the weightiest machinery 
of the mind for the most trifling purposes. But wo are con- 
vinced that this law should be engraven on the title-page of 
all elementary books — that the memory is degraded if it be 
called in to deliver any individual fact, or any number of 
individual facts, or for any less purpose than that of deliver- 
ing a comprehensive law by means of which the understanding 
is to produce the individual cases of knowledge wanted. 
Wherever exceptions or insulated cases arc noticed, except 
in notes which are not designed to be committed to memory, 
this rule is violated ; and the Scotch expression for particular- 
ising, viz. condescending upon^ becomes applicable in a literal 
sense, AVhen the Eton grammar, e.g,^ notices Deus os deviat- 
ing in the vocative case from the general law for that declension, 
the memory is summoned to an unreasonable act of conde- 
scension — viz. to load itself almost as heavily for one particular 
word in one particular case as it had done by the whole type 
of that declension {i.e, the implicit law for all words con- 
tained under it, which are possibly some thousands). But 
how then would we have sucli exceptions learnt, if not by an 
act of the memory ? Precisely, we answer, as the meanings 
of all the words in the language are learned. How are they 
learned ? Tliey are known, and they are remembered ; but 
liow ? Not by any act or effort of the memory : they arc 
deposited in the memory from daily intercourse with them, 
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just as the daily occurrences of our lives are recorded in our 
memories ; not through any exertion on our part, or in con- 
sequence of previous determination on our parts that we will 
remember them : on the contrary, we take no pains about 
them, and often would willingly ^rget them : but they stay 
there in spite of us, and are pure depositions^ settlings, or 
sediments, with or without our concurrence, from the stream 
of our daily experience. 

Returning from this long excursus on arbitrary ttixations 
of the memory, suggested to us by the mention of Propria 
quoB marUms^^ which the Experimentalist objects to as dis- 
gusting to children before they have had experience of the 
cases in which it furnishes assistonce (but which wo have 
objected to as in any case barren of all power to assist), we 
resume the course of our analysis. We left the Experi- 
mentalist insisting on the benefit of directing the studies of 
children into such channels as that the practical uses of their 
labours may become apprehensible to themselves — as the 
first mode of producing a love of knowledge. In some cases 
he admits that the pupil must pass through dark defiles,” 
confiding blindly in his tutor’s assurance that he will at 
last emerge into light,” but still contends that in many cases 
it is possible, — and where possible right — that he should 
“ catch a glimpse of the promised land,” Thus, for example, 
to construe the language he is learning is an act of some 
respectability in his eyes,” and its uses apparent : meantime 
the uses of the grammar are not so apparent until experience 
has brought him acquainted with the real cases to which it 
appliea On this account, without laying aside the grammar, 
let him be advanced to the dignity of actual translation upon 
the very minimum of grammatical knowledge which will 
admit of it Again, in arithmetic, it is the received pnictice 
to commence with “ abstract numbers ” ; but, instead of 
risking injury to the child’s intellect and to his temper by 
thus calling upon him to add together “ long rows of figures ” 
to which no meaning is attached, he is taught to calculate 
all the various little problems which may be constructed 
respecting his tops and marbles, their price, and their com- 
parative value.” Here the Experimentalist turns aside for 
about a page to ** acknowledge his obligations to what is 
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called Mental Arithmetic — that is, calculation without the 
employment of written symbols.” Jedediah Biixton^s preter- 
natural powers in this way have been long published to the 
world, and may now be found recorded in Encyclopedias. 
The Experimentalist refers also to the more recent cases of 
Porson and the American youth Zerah Colborn : amongst his 
own pupils it appears (p. 54) that this exercise is practised in 
the moruirig twilight, which for any other study would not 
furnish sufficient light. He does not pretend to any very 
splendid marvels : but the following facts, previously recited 
at pp. 16 and 17, he tliinlcs may astonish “those who have 
not estimated the combined power of youth, ardour, and 
practice.” The lower classes calculate, purely by the mind, 
without any help from pen or pencil, questions respecting 
interest ; determine whether a given year be bissextile or 
not, &c. &c. The upper classes determine the age of the 
moon at any given time, the day of the week which corre- 
sponds with any day of any month and year, and Easter 
Sunday for a given year. They will square any number not 
exceeding a thousand, extract the square root of a number of 
not more than five places, determine the space through which 
a body falls in a given time, the circumference and areas of 
circles from their diameters, and solve many jiroblems in 
mensuration : they practise also Mental Algebra, &c. In 
mental, no less than in written. Arithmetic, “ by assimilating 
the questions to those which actually occur in the transactions 
of life,” the pupil is made sensible that he is rising into the 
usefulness and respectability of real business. The imitative 
principle of man is thus made to blend with the motive 
derived from the sense of utility. The same blended feelings, 
combined with the pleasurable influences of open air, are 
relied upon for creating the love of knowledge in the practice 
of surveying. In this operation so large an aggregate of 
subsidiary knowledge is demanded, — of arithmetic, for in- 
stance, of mensuration, of trigonometry, together with “the 
manual facility of constructing maps and plans,” — that a 
sudden revelation is made to the pupils of the uses and indis- 
pensableness of many previous studies which hitherto they 
had imperfectly appreciated ; they also “ exercise their dis^ 
“ cretion in choosing points of observation ; they learn 

VOL. XIV D 
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‘‘ expertneaa in the nsc, and care in the preservation, of 
“ instruments ; and, above all, from this feeling that they 
“ are really (U work, they acquire that sobriety and steadiness 
“ of conduct in which the elder schoolboy is so often inferior 
“ to his less fortunate neighbour who has been removed at an 
early age to the accompting-housc* 

The value of the sense of utility the Experimentalist 
brings home forcibly to every reader’s recollections by remind- 
ing him of the many cases in which a sudden desire for self- 
education breaks out in a few months after the close of an 
inefficient education. “ And what,” he asks, “ produces the 
“ change ? The experience, however short, of the utility of 
“ acquisitions which were perhaps lately despised.” Bettor 
then ^Ho spare the future man many moments of painful 
roti'ospection,” by educing this sense of utility “ while the 
time and opportunity of improvement remain unimpaired.” 
Finally, the sense of utility is connected with the peculiar 
exercises in composition : a department of education 
which we confess” (says the Experimentalist) ‘‘has often 
caused us considerable uneasiness” — an uneasiness which 
we, on our part, look upon as groundless. For, — start- 
ing ourselves from the same point with the Experi- 
mentalist and the authority he alleges, viz. that the 
matter of a good theme or essay altogether transcends the 
reflective powers and the opportunities for observing of a raw 
schoolboy, — we yet come to a very different practical con- 
clusion. The act of composition cannot, it is true, create 
thoughts in a boy’s head unless they exist previously. On 
this consideration, let all questions of general speculation be 
dismissed from school exercises ; especially questions of moral 
speculation, which usually furnish the thesis of a schoolboy’s 
essay. Let us have no more themes on Justice, on Ambition, 
on Benevolence, on the Love of Fame, &c. : for all theses 
such as these, which treat moral qualities as pure abstractions, 
are stripped of their human interest ; and few adults even 
could write endurably upon such subjects in such a shape, 
though many might have written very pleasingly and judici- 
ously upon a moral case — ie, on a moral question in concreto. 
Grant that a schoolboy has no independent thoughts of any 
value ; yet every boy has thoughts dependent upon what he 
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has read — thoughts involved in it — thoiiglits derived from 
it : but these he will (cceteris fwtihus) be more or less able to 
express as he has been more or less accustomed to express 
them. The unevolved thoughts which pass through the 
youngest, the rudest, the most inexperienced brain, are in- 
numerable ; not detached, voluntary thoughts, but thoughts 
inherent in what is seen, talked of, experienced, or read of. 
To evolve these, to make them apprehensible by others, and 
often even to bring them within their own consciousness, is 
very difficult to most people, and at times to all people ; and 
the power by which this difficulty is conquered admits of 
endless culture : and amongst the modes of culture is that of 
written composition. The true value of this exercise lies in 
the necessity which it imposes of forming distinct ideas, of 
connecting them, of disposing them into such an arrangement 
as tliat they can be connected, of clothing them in words, and 
many more acts of the mind, both analytic and synthetic. 
All that is necessary is to determine for the young composer 
his choice of matter. Require him therefore to luirrate an 
interesting story which he has formerly read ; to rehearse 
the most interesting particulars of a da3^s excursion : in the 
case of more advanced students, let them read one of the 
English state trials, where the evidence is of a complex char- 
acter (as the trials on Titus Oates's plot), or a critical disser- 
tation on some interesting question, or anything in short 
which admits of analysis, of abstraction, of expansion, or 
exhibition in an altered shape. Subjects for all this are 
innumerable ; and, according to the selection made, more or 
less opportunity is given for collecting valuable knowledge : 
but this purpose is collateral to the one we are speaking of : 
the direct purpose is to exercise the mind in unravelling its 
own thoughts, which else lie huddled and tangled together in 
a state unfit for use, and but dimly developed to the pos- 
sessor’s own consciousnesa 

The three other modes of producing a love of knowledge 
which the Experimentalist relies on — viz. the proportioning 
the difficulties to the capacity of the learner, the pleasure of 
success, and the communication of clear, vivid, and accurate 
conceptions, — are treated with good sense, but not with an% 
great originality. The last indeed (to speak scholastically) 
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contains the other tliree emmentei': for he who has once 
arrived at clear conceptions in relation to the various objects 
of his study will not fail to generate for himself the pleasure 
of success ; and so of the rest. But the power of communi- 
cating “ accurate conceptions ” involves so many other powers 
that it is in sti’ictness but another name for the faculty of 
teaching in general. We fully agree with the Experimentalist 
that the tutor would do well to provide himself with the 
various weights commonly spoken of, and the measures of 
content and of length ; to portion oil upon his playground 
a land-chain, a rood,” &c., to funiish “ maps ” tracing “ the 
routes of armies,” “plates exliibiting the costumes” of dif- 
ferent nations : and more especially we agree with him that 
in teaching the classics the tutor should have at hand “ plates 
or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, domestic and 
sacred utensils, robes, and of eveiy object of which tJiey are 
likely to read.” “ It is,” as he says, “impossible to calculate 
the injury which the minds of children sufter from the habit 
of receiving imperfect ideas”: and it is discreditable in the 
highest degree to the majority of good classical scholars that 
they have no accurate knowledge of the Roman calendar, and 
no knowledge at all of the classical coinage, &c. ; not one out 
of every twenty scholars can state the relation of the sestertivs 
to the denartiu^ of the Roman denarius to the Attic drachma^ 
or express any of them in English money. All such defects 
are weighty ; but they are not adequate illustrations of the 
injury which arises from inaccurate ideas in its most impor- 
biiit shai)e. It is a subject, however, which wo have here no 
rcK)m to enlarge upon. 

II. Rewards and Punishments. — It has alrejidy been 
mentioned that corporal punishments are entirely abolished,^ 

^ On this point there is, however, an exception made which amuses 
us not a little. ** In a few in.stancos,” says the Experimentalist, ** it 
** has been found or supposed necessary to resent insolence by a blow : 

but this may bo rather called an assertion of private right than an 
** oflicial punishment. In these cases a single blow has almost always 
“ been found sufficient, even the rarity of the infliction rendering 
" severity unnecessary.” He insists therefore that this punishment 
(which, we cannot but think, might have been commuted for a long 
imprisonment) shall not be called a punishment, nor entered on the 
public records as such : in which case, however, it becomes a private 
” turn-up,” as the boxers call it, between the hoy and his tutor. 
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and upon the same principle all such disgrace os “would 
destroy self-respect.” “ Expulsion oven has been resorted to, 

“ rather than a boy should be submitted to treatment which 
“ might lead himself and his school-fellows to forget that he 
“ was a gentleman.” In this we think the Experimentalist 
very wise : and jirecisely upon this ground it was that Mr. 
Coleridge in his lectures at the Royal Institution attacked 
Mr. Lancaster’s system, which deviated from the Madras 
system chiefly in the complexity of the details, and by press- 
ing so cruelly in its punishment-s upon the princi])lc of shame. 

“ Public disgrace ” (as the Experimentalist alleges) “ is pain- 
ful exactly in proportion to the good feeling of the offender ” : 
and thus the gocxl are more heavily punished than the bad. 
Confinement, and certain disabilities, are the severest punish- 
ments ; but the former is “ as rare as possible, both 
because it is attended with unavoidable disf^ace” (but 
what punishment is wholly free from this objection ?) 

“ and because, unlike labour, it is pain without any utility.” 
The ordinary punishments therefore consist in the forfeiture 
of rewards, which are certain counters obtained by various 
kinds of merit. These are of two classes, — (so called from 
being received os forfeits) and jrremial, which are obtained by 
a higher degree of merit, and have higher powers attached to 
them. Premial counters will purchase holidays^ and will also 
purchase rank (which in this system is of great importance). 
A conflict is thus created between pleasure and ambition, 
which generally terminates in favour of the latter : “ a boy ^ 
“ of fourteen, although constantly in the possession of marks 
“ sufficient to obtain a holiday per week, has bought but 
“ three-quarters of a day’s relaxation during the whole of the 
“ last year. The same boy purchased his place on the list 
“ by a sacrifice of marks sufficient to have obtained for him 
“ twenty-six half-holidays.” The purchase of rank, the 
reader must remember, is no way objectionable — considering 
the means by which the purchase-money is obtained. One 
chief means is by study during the hours of leisure — Le. by 
voluntary lahour. This is treated of (rather out of its place) 
in Chap. VII ; which ought to be considered as belonging to 
the first part of the work, viz. to the exposition of the system. 
Voluntary labour took its rise from the necessity of furnish* 
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ing those boys who had no chance of obtaining rank through 
their talents with some other means of distinguishing them* 
selves. This is accomplished in two niodes : first, by giving 
rewanls for industry exerted out of school hours and receiving 
these rewards as the price of rank, making no other stipula- 
tion than one, in addition to its being “tolerably well 
executed ” — viz. that it shall be in a state of completion. 
The Experimentalist comments justly on “ the mental dissi- 
pation in which persons of talent often indulge ** as being 
“ destructive beyond what can readily be imagined and as 
leading to “ a life of shreds and patches.” “ We take care ” 
(says ho) “ to reward no boy for fragments, whatever may be 
their excellence. We know nothing of his exertions until 
they come before us in a state of completion.” Hence, 
besides gaining the “habit of finishing” in early youth, the 
boy has an interest also in gaining the habit of measuring 
his own powers : for he knows “ that he can receive neither 
fame nor profit by instillments,” and therefore “ undertakes 
nothing which he has not a rational hope of accomplishing,” ^ 
A second mode of preventing rank from being monopolised 
by talents is by flinging the school into various arrangements, 
one of which is founded on “propriety of manners and 
general good conduct.” 

Wo have thus gone through a pretty full analysis, and a 
very accurate one, of the new system as contained in the three 
first chapters. Of the five miscellaneous chapters, the seventh 
or last but one (on voluntary labour) has been interwoven 
with our analysis ; and the eighth, which contains a com- 
parison of public and private education, we do not purpose to 
notice. The question is very sensibly discussed ; but it is 
useless to discuss any question like this, which is a difhcult 
problem only because it is an unlimited problem. Let the 
parent satisfy himself about the object he has in view for his 
child, and let him consider the particular means which he 

^ The details of the system in regard to the penal and premial 
counters may be found from jip. 23 to 29. We have no room to ex- 
tract them : one remark only we must make — that we do not see how 
it is possible to ascribe any peculiar and incommunicable privileges to 
the premial as op])osed to the penal counters, when it appears that 
they may be exchanged for each other ** at an established rate.” 
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has at his disposal for securing a good private education ; and 
he may then determine it for himself As far as the attain- 
ment of knowledge is concerned, it is always possible to 
secure a good public education, and not always possible to 
secure a good private one. Where either is possible in- 
differently, the comparison will proceed upon more equal 
grounds, and iiKpiiry may then be made about the child's 
destination in future life : for many destinations a public 
education being much more eligible than for others. Under 
a perfect indetermination of everything relating to the child 
the question is .as indeterminable as — Whether it is better to 
go to the Bank through Ilolborn or through the Strand : the 
particular case being given, it may then be possible to answer 

the question ; previously it is impossible. Three chapters, 

therefore, remain : viz. — Chap. IV on Languages ; Chap. V 
on Elocution ; and Chap. VI on Penmanship. 

Gha'p, IV» On the best method of acquiring Languages , — The 
Experimentalist had occasion to observe “ that, in the Welsh 
towns which are frequented by the English, even the children 
speak both languages with fluency.” This fact, contrasted 
with the labour and pain entailed upon the boy who is learn- 
ing Latin (to say nothing of the eventual disgust to literature 
which is too often the remote consequence), and the drudgery 
entailed upon the master who teaches Latin, — and fortified 
by the consideration that in the former instance the child 
learns to speak a new language, but in the latter only to read 
it, — first drew his attention to the natural mode of learning 
languages, i,e, learning them from daily use. This mode 
never fails with living languages ; but how is it to be applied 
to dead languages ? The Experimentalist retorts by asking 
what is essential to this mode ? Partly the necessity which 
the pupil is laid under of using the language daily for the 
common intercourse of life, and partly his hearing it spoken 
by those who thoroughly understond it. “Stimulus to 
exertion, then, and good models, are the great advantages of 
this mode of instruction ” ; and these, he thinks, are secured 
even for a dead language by his system : the first by tlie 
motives to exertion which have already been unfolded, and 
the second by the acting of Latin dramas (which had been 
previously noticed in his Exposition of the System). But 
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third imitation of the natural method he places in the use of 
translations “which present the student with a dictionary 
both of words and phrases arranged in the order in which he 
wants them,” and in an abstinence from all use of the 
grammar until the learner himself shall come to feel the 
want of it ; i.e. using it with reference to an experience 
already accumulated, and not as an anticipation of an ex- 
perience yet to come. The ordinary objection to the use of 
translations, — that they produce indolent habits, — he answers 
thus : “ We teach by the process of construing : and therefore, 
“ even with the translation before him, the scholar will have 
“ a task to perform in matching the English, word by word, 
“ with the language which he is learning.” For this natural 
method of learning languages he alleges the authority of 
Locke, of Aschain, and of Pestalozzi. The best method, with 
those who have advanced to some degree of proficiency, 
he considers that of double translations — ue, a translation 
first of all into the mother tongue of the learner, and a re- 
translation of this translation back into the language of the 
original. These, with the help of extemporaneous constniing, 
i.e. construing any passage at random with the assistance of a 
master who supplies the meaning of the unknown words os 
they arise — (a method practised, it seems, by Le Febvre, the 
father of Madame Dacier, by others before his time, and by 
Condillac since) — compose the chief machinery which he 
employs for the communication of dead languages. 

Ghap, V, On Elocution — In this chapter there is not 
much which is very important. To read well, the Experi- 
mentalist alleges, presupposes so much various knowledge, 
especially of that kind which is best acquired by private 
reading, and therefore most spares the labour of the tutor, 
that it ought reasonably to bestow high rank in the school. 
Private reading is most favourable to the rapid collection of 
an author’s meaning ; but for reading well this is not 
sufficient : two great constituents of that art remain to be 
acquired — Enunciation and Inflection. These are best 
learned by Eecitation. Tims far there is no great novelty : 
the most interesting part of the chapter is what relates to 
Stammering. This defect is held by the Experimentalist to 
result from inattention to rhythmus : so much, he lliinks, 
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has been proved by Mr. Tlielwall. Whatsoever therefore 
compels the pupil to au efficient perception of time and 
measure, as, for example, marching and music, he resorts to 
for its correction. Stammerers, he observes, can all sing ; 
let them be taught to sing therefore, if not otherwise corri- 
gible ; and from this let them descend to recitative ; then to 
the recitation of verses distinguished by the simplicity of 
their rhythmus, inarching at the same time and marking the 
accented syllables by the tread of the foot ; from this to the 
recitation of more difficult verses ; from that to measured 
prose ; thence to ordinary prose ; and lastly to narrative and 
dialogue. 

Chap. VL Of Penmamhip . — This is a subject on which 
we profess no experience which could warrant us in contra- 
dicting a writer who should rest his innovations solely upon 
that ground ; l)ut the writer before us does not rely on the 
practical issue of his own experiment (he does not even tell 
us what that issue was), but on certain a priori arguments, 
which we conceive to be ill-reixsoned. The amount of the 
chapter is this — that to write a good running hand is the 
main object to be aimed at in the art of caligraphy : we will 
go farther, and concede that it is the sole object, unless where 
the pupil is educated for a writing-master. Thus far we are 
agreed ; and the question is as to the best means of attaining 
this object. On which question the plan here i)roposed differs 
from those in use by the very natural error — that what 
is admitted to be the ultimate object this plan would make 
the immediate object. The author starts from a false theory 
of the practice amongst writing-mastera In order that their 
pupils may write small and running hands well, writing- 
masters (as is well known) begin by exacting from them a 
long praxis in large hands. But the rationale of this praxis 
escapes the Experimentalist : the large hand and the small 
hand stand related to each other, in the estimate of the 
masters, as a means to an end ; whereas the Experimentalist 
supposes them to be viewed in the relation simply of two co- 
ordinate or collateral ends : on which false presumption he 
grounds what would on his own view be a very sound advice. 
For, justly conceiving that the small hand is of incompar- 
ably more use in life, he argues in effect thus: Let us* 
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communicate the main object, and then (if he has leisure and 
taste for it) let the pupil direct his attention to the lower 
object : “ when the running hand is accomplished,” says he, 
“ the puj)il may (if it be thought necessary) learn to write 
the larger hands according to the received models” iy’}i£n 
it is acquired 1 “ Ay, but in order that it may be acquired,” 

— the writing-master will reply, “ I must first teach the 
larger hands.” As well might the professor of dancing hold 
out as a tempting innovation to the public — “ I teach the 
actual dances, the true practical synthesis of the steps and 
movements, as it is in fact demanded by the usage of the 
ball-room : let others teach the analytic elements of the art 
— the mere useless steps — to those who have time to waste 
on superfluities.” In either art (as in many others) that 
which is first (or rather sole) in order of importance is last in 
the order of attainment. As an object per w, the larger 
hand is not wanted at all, either before or after the running 
hand : if it does really contribute nothing to the more 
accurate formation of the letters, by compelling the pupil to 
exhibit his aberrations from the ideal letter more clearly 
because on a scale of greater magnitude (which yet in the 
second sentence of this chapter our Experimentalist himself 
admits), then lot it be abandoned at once ; for, not doing this 
service, it does nothing at all. On the other hand, if this be 
its specific service, then it is clear that, being no object per ss, 
but simply a means to an object, it must have precedency in 
the order of communication. And the innovation of our Experi- 
mentalist is so far (in the literal sense of that word) a preposterous 
inversion of the old usage ; and, this being the chief principle 
of his “plan,” we desire to know no more of it, and were 
not sorry that we found him declining ** to enter into a detail 
of it” — The business of the chapter being finished, however, 
there yet remains some little matter of curiosity. 1. The 
Experimentalist liffirms that “ I^angford^s copper-plate copies, 
or indeed any other which he has seen, fail ” if tried by a 
certain test. What test 1 Why this : that the large hand, 
seen through a diminishing gloss, ought to be reduced into 
the current hand, and the current hand, magnified, ought 
to swell into a large hand”; whereas, on the contrary, 
the large hands reduced appear very stiff and cramped, and 
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the magnified running hand appears little better than a 
scrawl.^’ Now, to us the result appears in a different light. 
It is true that the large hands reduced do not appear good 
running hands according to the standard derived from the 
actual practice of the world : but why ? Simply because they 
are too good : i.e. they are ideals^ and in fact are meant to be 
so, and have nothing characteristic : they are purely generic 
hands, and therefore want individualisation ; they are 
abstractions ; but, to affect us pleasurably, they should be 
concrete expressions of some human qualities, moral or 
intellectuaL Perfect features in a human face, arranged with 
perfect symmetry, affect us not at all, as is well known, 
where there is nothing characteristic ; the latency of the 
individual in the generic, and of the generic in the 
individual, is that which gives to each its power over our 
human sensibilities. And this holds of caligraphy no less 
than other arts. And that is the most perfect handwriting 
which unites the minimum of deviation from the ideal 
standard of beauty (as to the form and nexus of the letters) 
with the maximum of characteristic expression. It has long 
been practically felt, and even expressly affirmed (in some 
instances even expanded into a distinct art and professed as 
such), that it is possible to determine the human intellectual 
character as to some of its features from the handwriting. 
Books ^ven have been written on this art, — as, e.g,y the 
Ideographia^ or art of knowing the characters of men from 
their handwritings, by Aldorisius ; and, though this, in 
common with all other modes of •physiognomy^ as Craniology, 
Lavaterianism (usually called Physiognomy), &c. &c., has 
laboured under the reproach of fancifulness, yet we ought not 
to attribute this wholly to the grouudleraness of the art as a 
possible art — but to these two causes: partly to the pre^ 
cipitation and imperfect psychology of the professors ; who, 
like the craniologists, have been over-ready to determine the 
indicantia before they had settled according to any tolerable 
theory the indicanda^ — i.e, have settled what A, what B, what 
0, shall indicate, before they have inquired w'hat it was 
presumable upon any systematic development of human 
nature would have a right to he indicated, and thus have 
assigned an external characteristic to a faculty of the third* 
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order, Buppose, (or perhaps a mere accidental effect of a 
faculty or a mere imaginary faculty), whilst a primary faculty 
went without any expression at all : — partly, I say, to this 
cause, which is obviously not merely a subjective but also an 
accidental cause ; and partly also to the following cause, 
which is objective (i.e. seated in the inherent imperfections of 
the art itself, and not removable therefore by any future 
improvements to be anticipaUid from a more matured 
psychology), viz. that the human mind transcends or over- 
flows the gamut or scale of the art ; in other words, that the 
qxialitiea, intellectual or moral, which ought to be expressed 
are far more in number than the alphabet of signs or ex- 
pressions by which they are to be enunciated. Hence it 
follows as an inevitable dilemma that many qualities must 
go unrepresented, or else be represented by signs common to 
them with other qualities : in the first of which cases we 
have an art imperfect from defect, in the other case im- 
perfect from equivocal language. Thus, for example, deter- 
mination of character is built in some cases upon mere 
energy of the will (a moral cause), and again in other cases 
upon capaciousness of judgment and freedom from all logical 
perplexity (an intellectual cause). Yet it is possible that 
either cause will modify the handwriting in the same way. 

From the long analysis which we have thus given of the 
book recording this new system of education, it is sufliciontly 
evident that we think very highly of it. In the hands qf its 
founder we arc convinced that it is calculated to work 
wonders ; and so strong is the impression which his book 
conveys that he is not only a man of very extraordinary 
talents for the improvement of the science of education, but 
also a very conscientious man, that, for our own parts, we should 
confide a child to his care with that spirit of perfect con- 
fidence which he has himself described at p. 74. There is 
an air of gentlemanly feeling spread over the book which 
tends still further to recommend the author. Meantime two 
questions arise on the system : — fii*st. Is it a good system ? 
which we have answered : — secondly. Is it a system adapted 
for general diffusion ? This question we dare not answer in 
the oifirmativc, unless wo could ensure the talents and energy 
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of tlie original inventor in every other superintendent of 
this systcin. In this we niay be wrong ; but, at all events, 
it ought not to be considered as any deduction from the 
merits of the author, as a very original tliinker on the science 
of education, that his system is not (like the Madras system) 
independent of the teacher^s ability, and therefore not imeon- 
ditionally applicable. —Upon some future occasion we shall 
perhaps take an opportunity of stating what is in our opinion 
the greAt desideratum wliich is still to be supplied in the 
art of education considered simply in its intellectual purposes 
— viz. the communication of knowledge, and the development 
of the intellectual faculties : purposes which have not been 
as yet treated in sufficient insulation from the moral pur- 
poses. For the present we shall conclude by recommending 
to the notice of the Experimentalist the German writers on 
EduoAtion. Basedow, who naturaliBe<l Rousseau in Germany, 
was the first author who called the attention of the German 
public to this important subject. Unfortunately Basedow 
had a silly ambition of being reputed an infidel, and thus 
created a great obstacle to his own success : he was also in 
many other respects a sciolist and a trifler : but since his 
time the subject has been much cultivated in Germany. 
“ Paedagogic journals even have been published periodically, 
like literary or philosophic journals, and, as might be antici- 
pated from that love of children which so honoumbly dis- 
tinguishes the Germans os a people, not without very 
considerable success. 



KANT ON NATIONAL OHATtACTER, 

IN RELATION TO 

THE SENSE OF THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL^ 

A TRANSLATION 

[“ My purpose,’* says Kant, “ is not to portray the characters 
of different nations in detail : I sketch only a few features, 
which may express the feeling in those characters for the 
Sublime and the Beautiful. In such a portraiture it is 
evident that only a tolerable accuracy can be demanded ; 
that the prototypes of the features selected are prominent 
only in the great crowd of those that make pretensions to 
refmed feelings ; and that no nation is entirely wanting in 
minds which unite the best qualities of both feelings. Any 
blame, therefore, which may touch the character of a nation 
in the course of these strictures ought not to offend* any 
one, — the blame being of such a nature that every man may 
toss off the ball to his neighbour. Whether these national 
distinctions are contingently dependent on the colour of the 
times and the quality of the government, or are bound to 
the climate by a certain necessity, I do not here inquire.”] 

Among the nations of our quarter ^f the globe, the Italians 
and the French are in my opinion those who are most dis* 
tinguished for the sense of the Beautiful ; the Qermans, the 

^ Appeared in the London Magazine for April 1824, with the 
signature Y. Z.” : not included in De Quincey’s own edition of 
his Ck>llected Writings ; but reprinted in 1871 in the second of 
Messrs. Black’s supplementary volumes to that edition. — M. 
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Eiigliali, and the Spaniards, for the sense of the Sublime. 
Holland may be set down as a country in which neither 
feeling is very observable. — The Beautiful is either fascinating 
and affecting, or gay and enlivening. The first contains 
something of the Sublime ; and the mind, whilst under the 
influence of this class of beauty, is meditative and enrap- 
tured ; but under the influence of the other laughing and 
joyous. The first kind of beauty seems to be most congenial 
to the Italian taste ; the second to the French. The 
Sublime, where it is expressed by the national character, 
takes either a more terrific character, which verges a little to 
the Adventurous and Romantic ; or, secondly, it is a feeling 
for the Noble ; or, thirdly, for the Magnificent. Upon 
certain grounds I feel warranted in ascribing the first style of 
feeling to the Spaniard, the second to the Englishman, and 
the third to the German. The feeling for the Magnificent is 
not natively so original as the rest : and, although a spirit of 
imitation may easily be connected with any other feeling, yet 
it is more peculiarly connected with the glittering Sublime : 
for this is a mixed feeling, composed of the sense for the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, hi which each considered separately 
is colder, and the mind more at leisure to attend to examples, 
and stands more in need of examples to excite and support 
it. The German, therefore, has less feeling for the Beautiful 
than the Frenchman, and less for the Sublime than the 
Englishman : but in those cases where it is necessary that 
both should appear united the result will be more congenial 
to his mind ; and he will also more readily avoid those 
errors into which an extravagant degree of either feeling 
exclusively is apt to fall. — The taste which I have attributed 
to different nations is confirmed by the choice which they 
severally make amongst the arts and sciences. The Italian 
genius has distinguished itself especially in Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. All these fine arts meet with 
an equally refined culture in France,^ although their beauty 

^ To the judicious reader it needs not bo said how strikingly in 
opposition to facts is Kant’s judgment on the French taste in the Fine 
Arts. What the French poetry is roost men know ; the French music 
is the jest of Europe ; and, if we except the single name of Poussin, 
there is no other in any of the Fine Arts which can impress any eaf 
with much reverence. 
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is here less touching. Taste, in reference to the poetic or 
rhetoric ideal, tends in France more to the Beautiful, in 
England more to the Sublime. Elegant playfulness, comedy, 
laughing satire, amorous trifling, and the light, cursory, and 
fugitive style of writing are in France native and original. 
In England, on the contrary, tin! natural products of the 
national mind are thoughts of profound meaning, tragedy, 
epic poetry, and. generally the massy gold of wit, which under 
the French hammer is beat out to thin loiives of greater 
surface. In Germany the fine thinking of the nation even 
yet gleams through a covering of false tinsel. Formerly 
this reproach existed to a shocking degree ; but latterly, by 
better models, and the good sense of the people, the national 
style has been raised to a character of higher grace and 
nobility. But the grace luis less viaiveU than it has amongst 
the French, and the nobility not so firm and confident a 
movement as it has amongst the English. The tendency of 
the Dutch taste to a painful elaborateness of arrangement, 
and to a prettiness wliich is apt to settle into heaviness and 
distraction, does not allow us to presume much sensibility 
for the artless and fr(!er movements of the genius, the pro- 
ducts of which are only disfigured by too anxious a fear of 
faults. To all the arts and sciences nothing can he more 
hostile than the romantic or barbaresque taste ; for this 
distorts nature itself, — which is the universal prototype of 
the noble and the beautiful ; and hence it is that the Spanish 
nation has shown little feeling for the fine arts or the 
sciences. 

The national mind is in any case best expounded by the 
direction of its moral feelings : I shall therefore next consider 
the feelings of different nations in relation to the Sublime 
and Beautiful from this point of view. — The Spaniard is 
serious, reserved, and punctiliously faithful to his word. 
There are few more upright merchants in the world than the 
Spanish. The Spaniard has a proud soul, and more sym- 
pathy with grandeur in actions than with those qualities of 
action which come more under the title of the Beautiful. 
Not much of benignity or gentleness is to be found in his 
composition ; and hence he is often harsh and even cruel. 
The avio dafe keeps its ground in Spain not so much through 
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superstition as tbroii^li the national passion for a barbarestiue 
grandeur, which is affected by the solemnities of a dreadful 
procession, in the course of which the San BmitOy painted 
over witli devilish forms, is delivered up to the flames which 
a hideous bigotry has lit. It cannot be so prf)perly said that 
the Spaniard is ]>rouder or more amorous than those of other 
nations as that he displjiys both passions in a more barbaresqne 
manner. To leave the plough standing still, and to strut 
about in along sword and cloak until the traveller is past, 
or, in a bull -fight, where the beauties of the, land are for once 
seen unveiled, to proclaim the lady of his affections by a 
special salute, and then to seek to do honour to this lady by 
precipitating himself into a dangerous contest with a savage 
animal, are strange acts, and far remote from nature. — The 
Italian seems to have a mixed temperament, composed partly 
of the French and partly of the Spanish : he has more sen- 
sibility to the Beautiful than the Spaniard, and to the 
Sublime than the Frenchman ; and by this clue I am of 
opinion that the other features of his moral character maybe 

explained. The Frenchmany in regard to all moral feelings, 

has a domineering sense of the Beautiful. He has a fine 
address, is courteous, and obliging. He readily assumes a 
confidential tone ; is playful and unconstrained in conversa- 
tion ; and he only who has the polite feelings of a French- 
man can enter into the full meaning of the expri^ssion — a 
man or a lady of good tone. Even the sublimer feelings of a 
Frenchman, — and he has many such, — are subordinated to 
his sense of the Beautiful, and derive their strength from 
their fusion with these. lie is passionately fond of wit, and 
will make no scruple of sacriticing a little truth to a happy 
conceit. On the other hand, where there is no opportunity 
for wit, a Frenchman displays a spirit of as radical and pro- 
found investigation as men of any nation whatever : for 
instance, in mathematics and in the other profound and 
austere sciences. In the metaphysics, however, the ethics, 
and the theology, of this nation it is impossible to be too 
much upon one’s guard. A delusive glitter commonly pre- 
vails in such works, which cannot stand the test of sober 
examination. A Frenchman loves the audacious in all his 
opinions ; but he who would arrive at the truth had need td 
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be — not audacious, but cautious. French history tends 
naturally to memoirs and anecdotes, in which there is no 
improvement to desire but that they were — true. A hon mot 
has not that fugitive value in France which it has elsewhere ; 
it is eagerly propagated, and treasured up in books, as if it 
were the weightiest of events. The Frenchman is a peace- 
able citizen, and revenges himself for any oppressive acts of 
the Farmcrs-Gencral by satires or by parliamentary remon- 
strances ^ — which, having fulfdled their purposes by shedding 
a patriotic Mat over the fathers of the people, are dismissed 
to be cehibrated by the poets. The great object to which the 
meritorious qualities and national capacities of this people are 
mainly referred is the female sex. Not that woman is in 
France more loved or esteemed than elsewhere, but because 
it is woman that furnishes the occasion for exhibiting in the 
best attitude the darling talents of wit, good breeding, and 
polished manners. In hxet, a vain person loves in either sex 
nobody but himself ; all other persons are simply the engines 
by which he makes the most favourable display of his own 
advantages. As the French are not wanting in noble quali- 
ties, — wliicb, however, can be animated and excited only by 
the feeling of the beautiful, — it is evident that the fair sex 
would have it in its power to animate the men to noble 
actions beyond what is seen in any other part of tlie world, 
if there were any disposition to favour tliis direction of the 
national temper. Pity that the lilies do not spin 1 The 
fault to whicli the character of this nation most verges is the 
tendency lo trifling, or (to express it by a more courteous 
expression) to levity. Matters of weight arc treated as jests ; 
and trifles serve for the most serious occupation of the 
faculties. In old age the Frenchman is still singing songs of 
pleasure, and to the best of his ])owcr is still gallant to the 
women. In speaking thus I have high authorities to warrant 
me from amongst the French themselves ; and I shall 
shelter myself from any displeiisure which I might else incur 
by pleading the sanction of a Montesquieu and a D’Alembert. 
— The Englishman, At the commencement of every acquaint- 
ance, is cold and reserved, and towards all strangers is in- 


^ Tlie render must rouioinber that this essay was written as early as 


1764 , 
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different. He has little inclination to show any coinjdaisance 
or obligingness in trilies : on the other hainl, where he feels 
sincere friendship, he is disposed to express it by important 
services. He gives himself very little trouble to display wit 
in conversation, or to recommend himself by any polikuiess 
of njanner : on the other hand, his demeanour expresses high 
good sense and sobriety of mind. The Englishman is bad at 
imitation ; he asks little about other peoj^le^s opinions, and 
follows nothing but his own taste and humour. In relation 
to women he does not manifest the French spirit of courtly 
homage, but nevertheless testifies far more of sincere respect 
for them ; indeed he pushes this too far, and in the married 
state usually allows his wife an unlimited influenci?. He is 
firm, at times even to obstinacy ; bold and resolute, even to 
rashness ; and he acts in general upon principle in a degree 
amounting almost to obduracy. He is prone to fall into 
eccentricity of habits or opinions, — not from vjinity, but be- 
cause he has a slight regard for what others say or think, and 
because he is not forward to put any force on his own inclina- 
tions out of complaisance or out of imitation : on this account 
he is rarely so much beloved as the Frenchman, but, when ho 
is once known, much more resjiected . — The German has a 
mixed temper, composed of the English and the French, but 
partaking much more of the first ; and, whenever a German 
discovers a closer resemblance to the Frenchman, it is un- 
doubtedly an artificial or inimical resemblance. He has a 
happy equilibrium of sensibility, to the Sublime and the 
Beautiful ; and, if he does not rival the Englishman in the 
first nor the Frenchman in the second, yet he surpasses 
either separately in so far as he combines them both. He 
discovers more urbanity in social intercourse than the 
Englishman ; and, if he does not bring into company so 
much wit and agreeable vivacity as the Frenchman, he 
manifests more modesty and good sense. In love, os in every 
other direction of taste, he is tolerably methodic ; and, be- 
cause he combines the sense of the Beautiful with the sense 
of the Sublime, he is cold enough, in contemplating either 
separately, to keep his head free for considerations of decorum, 
of pomp, and show. Hence it is that, in his civil relation^ 
no less than in love, family, rank, and titles are matters of 
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supreme importance. He impiires far more earnestly than 
either the Frenchman or the Englishman what people will 
think of him ; and, if there is any one feature of his character 
which calls aloud for a cjipital improvement, it is this very weak- 
ness, -which is the cause that he shrinks with timidity from 
the hardiness of originality even when he h/is all the talents 
for it ; and, through this over-anxiety about the opinions of 
others, his moral ([ualities lose all ground of stability, and 
biicome fickle as the weather, hollow, and artificial. — T/a? 
Dutchman is of a regular and painstaking temper ; and, look- 
ing only to th(5 useful, he has little sensibility to that which 
in a finer sense is either Beautiful or Sublime. A great 
man is equivalent in his vocabulary to a rich man ; by n 
fiiond h('. means a correspondent ; and a visit is exceedingly 
tedious to him, unless it returns some nett profit. He is the 
ideal contrast to the Frenchman as well as to the Englishman, 
and may bo briefly described as a phlegmatic German. 

If we make an attempt to apj)ly these thoughts to any 
particular case, — as for instance to the feeling for lionour and 
distinction, — the following national differences discover 
themselves. The sensibility to honour is in the Frenchman 
vanity ; in the Spaniard arrogance ; in the Englishman 
pride ; in the Ge.rman haughtiness ; and in the Dutchnmn 
{sit venia verho!) ])omposity. These expressions may seem 
at first sight to be equipollent ; but they denote very re- 
markalde differences. Vanity courts approbation, is inconstant 
and changeable ; but its outward demeanour is courteous. 
The arrogant man is bloated with a false and pleasurable 
conceit of himself, which he takes little trouble to support 
by the approbation of others ; his deportment is stiff and 
unbending. Pride is, strictly speaking, nothing more than a 
greater consciousness of one’s own merits ; and this conscious- 
ness may often be very justly founded ; wlience it is that we 
talk of a “ noble pride ” ; but we can never attribute to a 
man a noble arrogance, because this always indicates an ill- 
founded and exaggerated self-estimation ; the deportment of 
the proud man towards others is cold and expressive of 
indifference. The haughty man is a proud man that is at 
the same time a vain one.^ The approbation, however, 

> It is by no means necessary that a haughty man should be at the 
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wliicli lie solicits from others must ho shown in testimonies 
of respect. Therefore it is that lie would willingly glitter 
with titles, genealogies, and external pageantry. The German 
beyond all other people is infected with this infirmity. The 
words “ Gracious,” “ H igh-born,” “ Well-born,” and the rest 
of that bombastic diction, made the German language stiff 
and unwieldy, and stand in the way of that beautiful 
simplicity which other nations have been able to communiaiUi 
to their style. The characteristic of the haughty man^s 
demeanour in company is — ceremoniousness. The pompous 
man is he who expresses his self-conceit by clear marks of 
contempt for others. The characteristic of his behaviour is 
coarseness. This wretched temper is of all the furthest 
removed from polished taste, lau’uuse obviously and un- 
equivocally stupid ; for assuredly it is no rational means of 
gratifying the passion for honour to challenge everybody 
about one hy undisguised contempt to hatred and caustic 
ridicule. 

Iteligion, in our quarter of the globe, is not the offspring 
of taste, but has a more venerable derivation. Hence it is 
only the aberrations of men in religion, and that which may 
be regarded as strictly of human origin, which can furnish 
any means of determining the differcnees of national characters. 
These abberrations I ariunge under the following clas-ses : 
credulity, superstition, fanaticism, and indifference . — Credulity 
is, for the most part, the characteristic of the uninformed 
part of every nation, although they have no remarkable 
fineness of feelings. Their convictions depend merely upon 
hearsay and upon plausible appearances ; and with the im- 
liulses to these convictions no refinement of feeling is blended. 
Illustrations of this must be sought for amongst the nations 
of the north. — The credulous man, when liis taste is at all 
barbaresque, becomes superstitious. Nay, this taste is of itself 
a ground of credulity ; and, if we suppose the case of two 
men, one of them infected with this Liste and the other of a 

same time an arrogant man — i.e, should make an exaggerated and 
fanciful estimate of his advantages : it is possible that he may value 
himself at no higher rate than his just worth. His error lies in a 
false taste which presides over his manner of giving expression and* 
importance to liis claims externally. 
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colder and less passionate frame of mind, tlie^ first, even 
thoxigh he should possess a much more powerful under- 
standing, will nevertheless be sooner seduced by his pre- 
dominant feeling to believe anything unnatural than the 
other, — whom not his discernment but his commonplace 
and 2 >hlegmatic feelings have preserved from this aberration 
of the judgment The superstitious man jdaces between 
himself and the supreme object of his adoration certain mighty 
and marvellous men — giants, if I may so exj^ress myself, of 
religion — whom nature obeys, whose adjuring voice opens and 
shuts the iron gate of Tartarus, and who, whilst with their 
heads they reach the heavens, jdant their feet upon the earth. 
Intellectual culture will on this account have great obstacles 
to overcome in Spain ; not so much from the ignorance with 
wliich it has to contend as because it is thwarted by a perverted 
taste which never feels itself in a state of elevated emotion 
unless where its object is barharesque . — Fanaticism is a sort 
of devout temerity, and is occasioned by a peculiar pride and 
an excess of self-confidence, with the view of stepping nearer 
to the divine nature, and raising itself above the ordinary 
and jirescribed course of thinga The fanatic talks of nothing 
but immediate revelations, and of direct intuitions ; whereas 
the superstitious man spreads before these great images a veil 
of wonder-working saints, and rests his whole confidence 
upon the imaginary and inimitable perfections of other 
persons participating a common nature with himself. 1 
have before remarked that the intellectual aberrations -carry 
signs along with them of the national character of feeling ; 
and hence it is that fanaticism has been chiefly found (formerly 
at least) iii Germany and in England, and is to be regarded 
as ail unnatural product of the noble feeling which b^ongs 

^ By the wuy, it has been noticed as a singular fact that so wise a 
nation as the English are notwithstanding easily moved to put faith in 
any marvellous and absurd stateuieut which is boldly advanced ; and 
many examples of this are on record. But a bold style of intellect 
like tlio English, i^reviously trained by an extensive experience in 
which many inexplicable ditlicuUies occur to a meditative mind, bursts 
more vigorously tlirough all the littlo jealous considerations and 
scruples by which a weak and mistrustful intellect is checked and 
fettered in its assents ; and thus the inferior mind, without any merit 
of its own, is sometimes preserved from error. -^Note qf Kant* 8, 
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to the characters of these two nations. And let it be observed 
that fanaticism is not by many degrees so injurious as 
superstition, although at first it is more outrageous : for the 
fervours of a fanatical mind cool and effervcBce by degrees, 
and, agreeably to the general analogies of nature, must at 
length subside to tlie ordinary level of temperature ; whereas 
superstition roots itself continually dcej)cr and deeper in a 
quiet and passive frame of mind, and robs the fettered being 
of all the confidence requisite for ever liberating itself from a 
pestilent delusion. — Finally, the vain and frivolous man is 
always without any powerful feeling for the Sublime : his 
religion, therefore, is uiiimp^kssioned, and generally an affair 
of fashion, which he goes through with the utmf/st good- 
breeding and entire cold -hearted ness. This is practical 
indifference ; to which the French national mind seems to be 
the most inclined. From this to the profanest mockery of 
religion there is but one step : and, to say the truth, esti- 
mated by its inner value, indifference seems but trivially 
preferable to the entire rejection of religion. 

If we throw a hasty glance over the other quarters of the 
world, we find the Arabs the noblest people of the East, 
but of a temperament in respect to taste which tends much 
to the bai'baresquo and the unnaturally romantic. The 
Arab is liospitable, magnanimous, and observant of his word ; 
but his fictions, and his history, and his whole feelings, are 
veined and coloured with the marvellous. His inflamed 
imagination presents objects in unnatural and distorted 
images ; and even the propagation of his religion was a great 
romance. If the Arabs are as it were the Asiatic Spaniards, 
the Persians are the Asiatic Frenchmen. They are good 
poets, courteous, and of tolerably refined taste. They are 
not rigorous followers of Islam ; and they allow to their own 
voluptuous tendencies a pretty latitudinarian interpretation 
of the Koran. The Japanese may be regarded partially as 
the Englishmen of the Oriental world ; but hardly for any 
other qualities than their firmness, — which degenerates into 
obstinacy, — their courage, and their contempt of death. In 
all other respects they show few marks of the grand English 
style of mind. The nations of India discover a domineering 
taste for fooleries of that class which run into the barbaresque. 
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Their religion is made up of fooleries. Idols of hideous 
forms, — the invaluable tooth of the mighty ape Hanuinanii, 
the uiinatimil penances of the Fakir (the mendicant friar of 
Paganism), — arc all in this taste. The self-immolations of 
women on the same funeral pile which consumes the corpses 
of their husbands are abominable instances of the barbarescpie. 
What senseless fooleries are involved in the prolix and 
elaborate comi)limL*nt8 of the CJmicse ! Even their paintings 
are senseless, and exhilnt marvellous forms that arc nowhere 
to be seen in nature*.. They have also, more than any people 
on earth besides, traditional fooleries that arc consecrated by 
ancient usage ; such for instance as the ceremony still retained 
at Pekin, during an eclipse of the sun or the moon, of 
driving away the dragon that is attempting to swallow up 
those heavenly bodies, — a ceremony derived from the elder 
ages of grossest ignorance, and still retained in defiance of 
better informat ion. 

The Negroes of Africa have from nature no feeling which 
tj'anscends the c-hildish level. Mr. Hume challenges any 
man to allege a single ctuse in which a negro has shown the 
least Lilent ; and inainUiins that, out of all the hundreds of 
thousands of Blacks who have been transported from their 
native homes to other countries, not one (though many ^ 
have been manumitted) has been found that has ever per- 
formed anything great either in art, science, or any other 
creditable path of exertion ; whereas among the Whites many 
are continually rising to distinction from the lowest classes 
of the people : so radical is the difference between these two 
races of men — a difference which seems to be not less in 
regard to the intellectual faculties than in regard to colour. 
The religion wliich is so widely diffused amongst them — 
viz. the Fetish — is probably that form of idolatry which 
descends os profoundly into imbecile folly as human nature 
can tolerate. A bird’s feather, a cow’s horn, a cockle-sholl, 
or any other trifle, is no sooner consecrated by a few words 

^ Ilow many, Mr. Professor Kant ? And at what ago ? Be this as 
it may, common sense demands that we should receive evidence to the 
intellectual pretensions of the Blacks from the unprejudiced judges who 
have lived amongst them, — not from those who are absurd enough to 
look for proofs of negro talent in the shape of books. 
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than it becomes an object of adoration, and of adjuration in 
the taking of oaths. The Blacks are very vain, but after a 
negro fashion ; and so talkative that it is necessary to cudgel 
them asunder. 

Amongst all savages there are no tribes which discover so 
elevated a character as those of North America. They have 
a strong passion for honour, and, whilst in chase of it, they 
pursue wild adventures for hundreds of miles ; they are 
exceedingly cautious to avoid the slightest violations of it 
when an enemy as stern as themselves, having succeeded in 
making them prisornu’s, endeavours to extort from their 
agonies signs of weakness and of fear. The Canadian savage 
is veracious and upright. The friendship whicli he contracts 
is as romantic and as enthusiastic as anything which has 
descended to us from the fabulous times of antiquity. He is 
proud in excess, is sensible of the whole value of freedom, 
and even through the period of educixtion he brooks no treat- 
ment which could subject him to a degrading submission. 
Lycurgus in all probability gave laws to just such savages ; 
and, if a great lawgiver were to arise amongst the Six 
Nations, the world would behold a Spartan republic arise 
amongst the savages of the New World ; as in fact the 
voyage of the Argonauts is not very dissimilar to the military 
expeditions of the Indians, and Jason has little advantage of 
Attakakullakulla except in the honour of a Grecian name. 
All these savages have little sensibility to the Beautiful in a 
moral sense ; and the magnanimous forgiveness of an injury, 
which is at the same time noble and beautiful, is wholly 
unknown to savages as a virtue, and despised as a miserable 
weakness. Courage is the supreme merit of the savage ; and 
Revenge his sweetest pleasure. TJje other natives of this 
quarter of the globe show few traces of a temperament open 
to the finer impressions of sentiment ; and, indeed, the 
general characteristic of this division of mankind is an extra- 
ordinary defect of sensibility. 

If we examine the state of the sexual relations in these 
various regions of the earth, we find that the European only 
has discovered the secret of adorning the sensual attractions 
of a mighty passion with so many flowers, and of interweaving 
it with so much of moral feeling, that he has not only exalted 
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its fascinations, but lias also brought it entirely within the 
limits of social decoriini. The Orientalist is, in this point, 
of very false taste. Having no idea of the morally Beautiful 
that may be connected with this instinct, he forfeits even the 
better part of the mere sensual pleasure ; and his Harem 
becomes to him a perpetual source of inquietude. Woman, 
on her part, degraded to the level of the mere instrument and 
means of sensual pleasures, loses all her dignity, and conse- 
quently her personal rights. Whether as an unmarried 
virgin, or as the wife of a jealous and intractable brute, she 
is in the East eternally a prisoner. — Amongst the Blacks, 
wliat can a man look for better than what in fact is every- 
where found — that is to 8;iy, the whole female sex in a state 
of the profoiindest slavery ? A faint-hearted man is always 
a severe master to his weaker dependents ; just as with us 
that man is sure to play the tyrant in his own kitchen who 
has hardly courage enough to look anybody in the face when 
ho steps out of doors. P6re Labat indeed tells us that a 
negro gentleman, whom lie had been reproaching with his 
tyrannical treatment of his women, returned this answer : 
“ You Whites are downi’ight fools : for you first of all allow 
your wives too much liberty ; and then you complain when 
they abuse it and make your heads ache.’’ At first sight it 
might seem as if there was something in this remark wdiich 
merited a little attention : but, to cut the matter short, the 
fellow was a Black — black as soot from head to foot : an un- 
answerable proof that what he said was bestially stupid.*— Of 
all savages there are none amongst whom women enjoy more 
real consideration and influence than the noble savages of 
North America. In this point, indeed, perhaps the Canadian 
women havo the advantage of those even in our refined 
quarter of the globe. I do not mean that any submissive 
attentions and homage are there paid to women ; these are 
mere forms of hollow compliment. No, the Canadian women 
enjoy actual power ; they meet and deliberate upon the 
weightiest ordinances of the nation — whether n^rding peace 
or war. Upon the result of their debates they despatch 
delegates to the male council; and commonly it is their 
voice which prevails. This privilege, however, they purchase 
dearly : all the household concerns are thrown on their 
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slioiilders, and they take their share in all the hardships and 
toils of the men. 

Finally, if we cast a glance over the page of History, we 
perceive the taste of men, like a Proteus, everlastingly 
assuming new and variable forms. The ancient times of the 
Greeks and Romans exhibited unequivocal marks of a legiti- 
mate feeling for the Beautiful as well as the Sublime in 
Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, Legislation, and even in 
Morals. Tlie government of the Roman Emperors changed 
the noble aa well as the beautiful simplicity into the mag- 
nificent and gorgeous, and at length into tliat spurious glitter 
of finery which still survives for our instruction in their 
rhetoric, their poetry, and even in the history of their 
manners. GraduaUy, and in sympathy with the general 
decline of the state, even this bastard reliciue of the purer 
taste was extinguished. The Barbarians, after they had 
established their power on the ruins of the Empire, intro- 
duced a peculiar form of corrupt taste wliich is styled the 
Gothic, and is built upon the passion for the childish. This 
passion displayed itself not merely in architecture, but in the 
sciences and in the general spirit of the manners and usages. 
The highest point to which human genius was able to soar 
in its attempt to master the sublime was the Barbaresque. 
Romances, both temporal and spiritual, were then exhibited 
on the stage of nations ; and oftentimes a disgusting and mom 
strous abortion of both in combination : monks, with the 
mass-book in one hand and the warlike banner in the other, 
followed by whole armies of deluded victims destined to lay 
their bones in other climates and in a holier soil : conse- 
crated warriors solemnly dedicated by vow to outrage and 
the perpetration of crimes ; and in their train a strange kind 
of heroic visionaries, who styled themselves knights, and 
were in search of adventures, tournaments, duels, and 
romantic achievements. During this period Religion, together 
with the Sciences, wtis disfigured by miserable follies ; and 
we have occasion to observe that taste does not easily degen- 
erate on one side without giving clear indications of corrup- 
tion in everything else that is connected with the finer 
feelings. The conventual vows transformed a large body, of 
useful citizens into busy idlers, whose dreaming style of life 
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fitted them to hatcli a thousand scholastic absurdities, — 
which thence issued to the world and propagated their species. 
Finally, after the genius of man h[is by a species of palin- 
genesis toiled up from an almost entire desolation to its 
former heights, we behold in our own days the just taste 
for the Beiiutiful and the Noble blooming ancM', as well in 
the arts and sciences as in moral Hcntimeut ; and we have 
now nothing left to wish for but that the false glitter, with 
its easy and specious delusions, may not debauch us imper- 
ceptibly from the grandeur of simplicity ; more especially 
that the still undiscovered secret of education may be extri- 
cated from ancient abuses, so as to raise betimes the moral 
sensibilities in the bosom of every youthful citizen to efficient 
and operative feelings ; and, for this happy result, that all 
culture and refinement of taste may no longer terminate in 
the fugitive and barren pleasure of pronouncing judgment, 
with nu;rc or less good taste, upon what is external to our- 
selves and alien from our highest intcresta 
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Bot now to my lioro. If many a forgotten writer, or writer 
destined to be forgotten, is on that account the more deserv- 
ing of applause for having spared no cost of toil and intel- 
lectual exertion upon his works, certainly Swedenborg of all 
such writers is deserving of the most. Without doubt his 
flask in the moon is full, and not at all less than any of those 
which Ariosto saw in that planet filled witli the lost wits of 
men, — so thoroughly is his grciit work emptied of every drop 
of common sense. Nevertheless there prevails in every part 
so wonderful an agreement with all that the most refined and 
consistent sense under the same fantastic delusions could pro- 
duce on the same subject that the reader will pardon me if 
I here detect the same curiosities in the caprices of fancy 
which many other virtuosi have detected in the caprices of 
nature : for instance, in variegated marble, where some have 
discovered a holy family ; or in stalactites and petrifactions, 
where others have discovered monks, baptismal fonts, and 
organs ; or even in frozen window-panes, where our country- 
man Liscow, the humourist, discovered the number of the 
beast and the triple crown : things which he only is apt to 
descry whose head is preoccupied with thoughts about them. 

The main work of this writer is composed of eight quarto 
volumes full of nonsense, which he presented to the world as 

^ Appeared in the Londm Magazine for May 1824 : not reprinted 
in Be Quiiicey’s edition of his Collected Writings or in Messrs. Black’s • 
extension of the same. — M. 
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a new revelation under the title of Arcana Coelesiia, In this 
work Ills visions arc chiefly directed to the discovery of the 
secret sense in the two first books of Moses, and to a similar 
way of interpreting the whole of the Scripture. All these 
fantastic interpretations are nothing to my present juirpose : 
those who have any curiosity may find some account of them 
in the Bibliotheca Theologica of Dr. Krnesti. All that I 
design to extract are his a^idita et visa from the supplements 
to his chapters — that which he saw with his own eyes and 
lieard with his own ears ; for these parts of his dreams it is 
wliich are to be considered as the foundation of all the rest. 

Swedenborg^s style is dull and mean. His narrations and 
their whole contexture appear in fact to have originated in a 
disorder of his sensitive faculty, and suggest no reason for 
suspecting that the speculative delusions of a depraved in- 
tellect have moved him to invent them. Viewed in this 
light, they are really of some importance, and deserve to be 
exhibited in a short abstract, — much more indeed than many 
a brainless product of fantastic philosophers who swell our 
journals witli false subtleties ; for a coherent delusion of the 
senses is always a more remarkable phenomenon than a 
delusion of the intellect, inasmuch as the grounds of this 
latter delusion are well known, and the delusion itself cor- 
rigible enough by self-exertion and by putting more check 
upon the rash preciiutation of the judgment ; whereas a 
delusion of the senses touches the original foundation of all 
judgment, and where it exists is radically incapable of all 
cure from logic. I distinguish therefore in our author his 
craziness of sense from his crazy wits ; and I pass over his 
absurd and distorted rctwonings in those i)arts where he 
abandons liis visions, for the same reason that in reading a 
philosopher w-e are often obliged to separate his observations 
from his arguments : and, generally, delusive experiences are 
more instructive than delusive grounds of experience in the 
reason, Wliilst I thus rob the reader of some few moments, 
— which otherwise pcrliaps he would have spent with no 
greater profit in reading works of abstract philosophy that 
are often of not less trivial import, — I have at the same time 
provided for the delicacy of his taste by the omission of many 
chimaeras, and by concentrating the essence of the book into 
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a few drops ; and for this I anticijmte no less gratitude from 
him than (according to the old story) a patient expressed 
towards his physicians, — who had contented themselves with 
ordering him to eat the hark of the quinquina, when it was 
clearly in their power to have insisted on his eating up the 
whole t ree. 

Mr. Swedenborg divides his visions into three kinds ; of 
which the first consists in being liberated from the body — an 
intermediate state between waking and sleeping, in which he 
saw, heard, and felt spirits. This kind he has experienced 
three or four timt?s. The second consists in being carried 
away by spirits. Whilst he continues to walk the streets 
(suppose) without losing his way, meantime in spirit he is in 
quite other regions, and sees distinctly houses, men, forests, 
&c. ; and all this for some hours long, until ho suddenly finds 
himself again in his true place. This has happened to him 
two or three times. The third or ordinary kind of visions is 
that which he has daily when wide awake ; and from this 
class his narrations are chiefly taken. 

All men, according to Swedenborg, stand in an intimate 
connexion with the spiritual world ; only they are not 
aware of it ; and the difference between himself and others 
consists simply in this — that his innermost nature is laid 
open ; of which gift he always speaks with the most devout 
spirit of gratitude (datum mihi est ex diviiia Domini miseri- 
cordia). From the context it is apparent that this gift con- 
sists in the consciousness of those obscure representations 
which the soul receives through its continual connexion with 
the spiritual world. Accordingly, he distinguishes in men 
between the external and the internal memory. The former 
he enjoys as a person who belongs to the visible world, but 
the latter in virtue of his intercourse with the spiritual 
world. Upon this distinction is grounded also the distinction 
between the outer and inner man ; and Swedenborg’s prero- 
gative consists in this — that he stands already in this life in 
the society of spirits, and is recognised by them as possessing 
such a prerogative. In the inner memory is retained what- 
soever has vanished from the outer ; and of all which is pre- 
sented to the consciousness of man nothing is ever lost After, 
death the remembrance of all which ever entered his soul, 
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and even all that had periahed to himself, constitutes the 
entire book of his life. The presence of spirits, it is true, 
strikes only upon his inner sense. Nevertheless this is able 
to excite an apparition of these spirits external to himself, 
and even to invest them with a human ligure. The language 
of spirits is an immediate and unsyinbolic coniiiiunication of 
ideas ; notwithstanding which it is always clothed in the 
semblance of that language which Swedenborg himself speaks, 
and is represented as external to him. One spirit reads in 
the memory of another spirit all the representations, whether 
images or ideas, which it contains, ^'hlls the spirits sec in 
Swedenborg all the representations whicli he has of this 
world, and with so clear an intuition that they often deceive 
themselves and fancy that they see the objects themselves 
immediately, — which, however, is impossible, since no pure 
spirit has the slightest perception of the matefial universe : 
nay, they cannot gain any idea of it through intercourse with 
the souls of other living men, because their inner nature 
is not opened — i,e. their inner sense contains none but obscure 
representations. ITence it arises that Mr. Swedenborg is the 
true oracle of sjiirits ; which are not at all less curious to 
read in him the present condition of the world than he is to 
view in their memory, os in a mirror, tlie marvels of the 
spiritual world. Although these spirits stand in like manner 
closely connected with all other souls of living men by a re- 
ciprocal commerce of action and passion, yet they are as little 
aware of this os men are aware of it. Spirits therefore a.scribe 
to themselves as the product of their own minds what in fact 
results from the action of human souls upon them ; just as 
men during their lives imagine that all their thoughts, and 
the motions of the will wliich take place within them, arise 
from themselves, although in fact they oftentimes take their 
ofigin in the spiritual world. Meantime every human soul, 
even in this life, has its place and station in this spiritual 
world, and belongs to a certain society wliich is always 
adapted to its inner condition of truth and goodness, — ^tbat 
is, to the condition of the understanding and the will. But 
the places of souls in relation to each other have nothing in 
common with the material world ; and therefore the soul of 
a man in India is often in respect to spiritual situation next 
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neighbour to the soul of another man in Europe ; as, on the 
contrary, very often those who dwell corporeally under the 
same roof are with respect to their spiritual relations far 
enough asunder. If a man dies, his soul does not on that 
account change its place, but simply feels itself in that place 
which in regard to other spirits it already held in this life. 
For the rest, although the relation of spirits to each other is 
no true relation of space, yet has it to them the appearance 
of space ; and their aflinities or attractions for each other 
assume the semblance of proximities, as their repulsions do of 
distances ; just as spirits themselves are not actually extended, 
but yet present the appearance to each other of a human 
figure. In this imaginary space there is an undisturbed 
intercourse of spiritual natures. Mr. Swedenborg converses 
with departed souls whenever he chooses, and reads in their 
memory (lie means to say in their representative faculty) 
that very condition in which they contemplate themselves ; 
and this he sees as clearly as with his bodily eyes. More- 
over, the enormous distance of the rational inhabitants of the 
world is to be accounted as nothing in relation to the spiritual 
universe ; and to talk with an inhabitant of Saturn is just as 
easy to him as to speak with a departed human souL All 
depends upon the relation of their inner condition in refer- 
ence to their agreement in truth and goodness ; but those 
spirits which have weak atfinities for each other can readily 
come into intercourse through the inter-agency of others. 
On this account it is not necessary that a man should actually 
have dwelt on all the other heavenly bodies in order to know 
them, together with all their wonders. 

One presiding doctrine in Swedenborg’s ravings is this : — 
Corporeal beings have no subsistence of their own, but exist 
merely by and through the spiritual world, — although each 
body not by means of one spirit alone, but of all taken to- 
gether. Hence the knowledge of material things has two 
meanings : an external meaning, referring to the inter- 
dependencies of the matter upon itself; and an internal 
meaning, in so far as they denote the powers of the spiritual 
world which are their causes. Thus ^e body of man has a 
system of parts related to each other agreeably to material 
laws ; but, in so far os it is supported by the spirit which 

VOL. XIV p 
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livcB, its limbs and their functions have a symbolic value as 
expressions of those faculties in the soul from which they 
derive their form, mode of activity, and power of enduring. 
The same law holds with regard to all other things in the 
visible universe : they liave (as has been said) one meaning 
06 things — which is trivial — and another as signs — which is 
far weightier. Hence by the way arises the source of those 
new interpretations of Scripture which Swedenborg has intro- 
duced. For the inner sense, — that is, the symbolic relation 
of all things there recorded to the B]>i ritual world, — is, as he 
conceits, the kernel of its value ; all the rest being only its 
shell. All spirits represent thciinselves to one another under 
tlie appearance of extended forms ; and the influences of all 
these spiritual beings amongst one another raise to them at 
the same time appearances of other extended beings, and as 
it were of a material world. Swedenborg therefore speaks of 
gardens, spacious regions, mansions, galleries, and arcades of 
spirits, as of things seen by himself in the clearest light ; and 
he assures us that, having many times conversed with all his 
friends after their death, he had almost always found in those 
who had but lately died that they could scarcely convince 
themselves that they had died, because they saw round about 
them a world similar to the one they had quitted. He found 
also that spiritual societies which had the same inner condi- 
tion had the same apparition of space and of all things in 
space, and that the change of their internal state was always 
accompanied by the appearance of a change of place. 

I have already noticed that, according to our author, the 
various powers and properties of the soul stand in sympathy 
with the organs of the body entrusted to its government 
The outer man therefore corresponds to the whole inner 
man ; and hence, whenever any remarkable spiritual influence 
from the invisible world reaches one of these faculties of the 
soul, he is sensible also harmonically of the apparent presence 
of it in the corresponding members of his outer man. To 
this head, now, he refers a vast variety of sensations in his 
body which are unifonnly connected with spiritual intuition ; 
but the absurdity of them is so enormous that 1 shall not 
attempt to adduce even a single instance. 

By all this a preparation is made for the strangest and 
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most fantastic of his notions, in which all his ravings arc 
blended. As different powers and faculties constitute that 
nnity which is the soul or inner man, so also different spirits 
(whose leading characteristics bear the same relation to each 
other as the various faculties of a spirit) constitute one 
society, whicli exhiluts the appearance of one great man ; 
jind in this shadowy image every spirit is seen in that place 
and in those visible members which are agretiable to its 
proper function in such a spiritual body. And all spiritual 
societies taken together, and the entire universe of all tliese 
invisible beings, ap[>ear again in the form of a hugest and 
ultra -enormous man -mountain . a monstrous and gigantic 
fancy, which perhaps htxs grown out of the school mode of 
rej)rc8onling a whole quarter of the world under the image 
of a virgin sitting. In this immeasurable man is an entire 
and inner commerce of each spirit with all, and of all with 
each ; and, let the position of men in reference to each other 
be what it may, they take quite another position in this 
enormous man — a position which they never change, and 
which is ouly in appearance a local position in an im- 
measurable space, but in fact a determinate kind of relation 
and influence. 

But I am weary of transcribing the delirious ravings of a 
poor visionary, the craziest that has ever existed, or of 
pursuing them in his descriptions of the state after death. I 
am checked also by other considerations. For, although in 
forming a medical museum it is right to collect specimens 
not only of natural but also of unnatural productions and 
abortions, yet it is necessary to be cautious before whom you 
show them ; and amongst my readers there may happen to 
be some in a crazy condition of nerves, and it would give me 
pain to think that I had been the occasion of any mischief to 
them. Having warned them, however, from the beginning, 
I am not responsible for anything that may happen, and 
must desire that no person will lay at my door the moon- 
calves which may chance to arise from any teeming fancy 
impregnated by Mr. Swedenborg’s revelations. 

In conclusion I have to say that I have not interpolated 
my author’s dreams with any surreptitious ones of my own, 
but have laid a faithful abstract before the economic reader 
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who might not be well pleased to pay seven pounds sterling 
for a body of raving. I have indeed omitted many circum- 
stantial pictures of his intuitions, because they could only 
have served to disturb the reader’s slumber ; and the confused 
sense of his revelations I have now and then clothed in a 
more current diction. But all the important features of the 
sketch I have preserved in tlieir native integrity. 

And thus I return with some little shame from my foolish 
laboiirs ; from which I shall draw this moral ; That it is 
often a very easy thing to act prudcntially, but alas I too 
often only after we have toiled to our ]U'udence through a 
forest of delusions. 
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An interesting question arises to a thoughtful man upon the 
age, in a virtual sense, of our Earth, — that is, its age in 
analogy to the periods of infancy, youth, maturity, and 
decay, in a human being, or other organized creature. We 
apostropliize this planet as our common mother ; and some 
have seriously regarded it as an animal, having an organic 
structure, and, in ways more or less imperfect, as exercising 
the functions of animal nature. But, at all events, we have 
reason to suppose that, in common with “all which it in- 
herits ” — mineral, vegetable, or aiTimal — this planet, having 
passed through stages of gradual development, or (as we may 
call it) growth, in reaching its present condition, is subject 
to the affections of youth and old age. A period may be 
anticipated, whether near at hand or remote, in which the 
earth will show signs of decay and paralysis, and gradually 
become unfit for the large and imiJortant offices which at 
present she discharges with so much credit to herself and so 
mucli comfort to her numerous })opulation. A question, 
theitifore, of very commanding interest presses itself upon 
our attention, viz.. In what stage of its life may we presume 
this planet to be at present? Our “common mother’s*^ age, 

^ Appeared in Tail's Eilinlmrfjh Mafja'dne for November 1833, 
without the author’s name ; :iml, as Do Quineey did not reprint it in 
the Collectivo Edition of his Writiiig.s, it has hitherto escaped notice. 
It is, however, indubitably De Quincey's ; for he himself playfully 
refers to it as his in the opening sentences of his subsequent paper in 
Tail for September 1846, entitled System of the Heavens os revealed 
by Lord Rosse’s Telescopes." See ante, Vol. VIII, pp. 7-8, with notes 
there. — M. 
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we are all aware, is, upon any system of chronology which 
appeals to asironomicfil data and not to fabulous traditions, 
somewhere about six thousand years. Reading backwards 
the history of the heavens, the records of our planetary 
system, and the occasional notices of comctary intrusions, 
and then collating with this sublime register the collateral 
registei’s of sublunary events, as ke])t by different nations, 
we find continually more and more reason for abiding by 
the chronology of our Bibles ; and we may presume ourselves 
to bo as near the exact truth as can ever be recpiired for any 
useful purpose, when we date our earth, and perhaps the 
whole system of which she is so respectable a member, as 
not very far from the conclusion of her sixth millennium.^ 
Six periods of a thousand years compose, as it may seem, a 
ripe and mature age ; and we are apt to suppose that a 
planet of these years must have done with frolics, and 
“ sown her wild oats,” as we usually express it. Deluges, 
for instance, might sit well upon a juvenile planet ; but we 
look for no tricks of that sort in one who is on the verge of 
her seventh millennium. Yet, after all, the mere positive 
amount of the earth’s years, in a naked numerical expres- 
sion, goes for nothing as respects our problem for assigning 
the period or stage of the earth’s life. Six thousand 
is a large number, positively considered, in estimating the 
age of any object whatever which we have accustomed our- 
selves to treat as a lady. But, relatively to a total duration 
of possibly a thousand times that amount, it would seem a 
pure bagatelle. Supposing the earth to have had its forces 
and composition adjusted to an existence of a million years, 
or even a quarter of that amount, then, in relation to her 
whole capacity of duration, or what we will take leave again 
to term her whole life, our earth could not be viewed as yet 
beyond her infancy. Now, this is exactly our question : 
numerically expr(‘ssed, let the planet’s years be what they 

^ Out) ol)sei*vea hero, and Ihroiiglmut the whole of the prefatory 
punigraph, that Dc Qiiincey was dtsposed, or found it convenient, in 
1833, and writing in Scotland, to abide by what was then perhaps 
still the orthodox opinion among Scottish theologians os to the age of 
the earth and the mundane system, — though certainly not then uni- 
versal even among Scottish theologians. At a later date he would 
probably have expressed himself otherwise on the subject. — M. 
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may, let them tally with our modest western scale, as settled 
alike by scriptural authority and by European scholarship, 
or let them ascend that Jacob’s ladder of aerial antiquity 
which the gigantic scale of oriental traditions presumes ; 
still, upon either assumption, the question revolves, In wliat 
stage of her progression is the earth at present ? What 
period of her total development, by analogy with the great 
periods of animal growth, may she be reputed as now pass- 
ing through ? Speaking roundly, or Kara TrAaros, is she 
old or young ? And, if young, as we for our parts suspect 
that she will be found, then, more particularly, how young ? 
To which in the various subdivisions of youth — infancy, 
childhood, adolescence — docs her present age correspond ? 
Finding, as we noticed above, that she has left off her early 
tricks of deluging us all — a sort of escapade which seems to 
characterise extreme infancy — we might, upon that single 
indication, conjecture that she is now in early childhood, or 
at a stage corresponding perliaps witli the age of two or 
three years in a human subject. And some loose conjecture 
of this nature, sufficient to argue generally a state of child- 
hood, though with considerable latitude as to the precise 
year, is strengthened again by another analogy with animal 
life, which might l^e illustrated at some length ; but we 
shall be satisfied with Imrely suggesting it. In the human 
economy, as we all know, some organs obtain their full 
development, or nearly so, in the stage of childhood : the 
head, for example, is sjiid to expand but little after a period 
at which the great mass of the body and limbs have not 
attained one-half of their development. Again, some organs 
are i)erfect, as to quality, at the period of birth, and suffer 
no changes afterwards but such as respect their size ; others, 
again, as the teeth, exist only in rudiment at the birth, and 
require many months for their development. Now, uimr. 
our earth, there are various indications of the same unequal 
development ; which seem to argue that this state of child- 
hood is not yet passed. Omitting many other cases, in 
which we can even yet trace a towards a condition of 

repose not yet perfectly attained — an effort at settling into 
an equilibrium which is still not universally eshiblished — * 
rivers and their beds furnish striking presumptions that the 
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earth has not yet travelled beyond her childhood, perhape 
not beyond a period corresponding to the stage of dentition 
in man. The beds of even European rivers are not all of 
them in a state of settlement such as would argue a period 
of maturity ; and in Ameriai, which quarter of the earth is 
probably younger by some thousands of years than the other 
continents, tlic rivers and their beds are absolutely unfinished 
(if we may take so bold an expression) ; neither is there much 
prospect that they will be finished, or “ turned out of hand,” 
as artisans phrase it, for some centuries to come. Not to 
trouble the reader with any wider range of references, he 
may satisfy himself on this point by consulting a learned 
and remarkably ingenious dissertation ^ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, under the head of llivers. He will there find 
that the beds of many rivers arc slowly (some rapidly, 
perhaps) tending to a condition not yet attained. And, 
looking even with no eye of science, but with the superficial 
eye of a tourist, or mercantile transporter of peltry, upon 
these wild, harebrained American rivers, can he believe that 
breakers and as the Americans call them, are excus- 

able in any great stream, destined in after years to fill a 
high place in commercial geography, except upon the plea of 
extreme youth ? Doubtless all such asperities, and even the 
disgusting interruptions of •portages^ will disappear as the 
])lanot improves and develops her organs in that quarter ; 
neither can it be supposed that such rivers as the Mad River ^ 
and others of the same furious denomination, will bo suffered 
to go on as they have done, when a few short centuries shall 
have tamed them into sobriety by bringing them nearer to 
yeare of discretion. The indications are many and loud 
that in those regions at least the planet is in her childhood. 
And other regions there may be which have not yet reached 
the stages of birth and infancy — those, for instance, where 
the coral insect is spinning iqiwards from the depths of 
ocean, and knitting into future continents whole archi- 
pelagoes of islands, by a sort of crystallization more deli- 
cate than frost-work, and stronger than granite ; under- 

^ Written, as wo have been informed, by the late Professor Robison. 
[John Robison (1739-1805), Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of E<linburgh from 1774 to 1806. — M.] 
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laying, in short, some embryo America with columns and 
rafters that are to span the depths and breadths of the 
Pacific. Our earth, therefore, when considered as a surface, 
may not be everywhere of the same age : parts there may 
be, as we have just said, absolutely unborn at this day. 
And evtiii upon that hypothesis we might construct another 
argument in 8U])port of the earth^s childhood. For, suppose 
the great liabi table chambers of the earth, — Asia, Africa, 
Europe, America, Polynesia, &c., — to have come forward at 
periodical intervals of 600 or 1000 ycjars, then, as it is 
probable that all, as parts of the same planet, will have the 
same period of existence a parte poet^ — i.e, will have a 
common termination, — it may be fairly argued that in the 
scheme or plan of their existence they are designed and 
assumed as co-existences, having a common beginning, and 
that the differences of a few centuries between the times of 
their several nativities are neglected as trifling or evanescent 
quantities. Now, we argue that, when the cycle of existence 
is such that in respect of its total duration five or ten cen- 
turies can be neglected, as bearing no sensible proportion to 
it, there we are forced to assume that cycle as of such vast 
dimensions that six thousand years could not be regarded as 
analogically equal to more tlian a very brief childhood. 
This style of argument, however, may be taxed with subtlety 
— and that is a charge which, upon a subject so plain and 
intelligible, though otherwise curious and interesting, we are 
anxious to avoid. One remark only we shall add of the 
same character, and shall then pass to the direct physical 
arguments drawn from any part of Natunil Philosophy for 
determining, by aj)proximation, the earth^s age. The 
remark is this : That, as (on the one hand), if any reasons 
should appear for thinking that our planet is not yet beyond 
the stage of childhood, that will amount to a proof almost 
that its total duration will be very long (and especially that 
it will far exceed the term assigned conjecturally by most 
expounders of the sacred Prophecies), so, on the other 
hand, wsa vice, if any argument should arise for attributing 
to this planet a vast duration, in that case the small portion 
of that duration already settled, upon the best warrant as 
having passed away, will merely have, by its proportion to 
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the whole evidence, its title to be considered the childhood 
of our planet. But now let us come to the physical argu- 
ments on this question. These have been ably urged by a 
great German philosopher ; whose lights, however, were 
greater in mathematics, and in mechanics, than in chemistry 
or pncumatology. For the benefit of our readers we 
have digested the sum of what he has said into a brief 
memoir. 


If in any case it is our purpose to determine whether a 
thing be old, very old, or as yet young, we must value its 
age not by the number of years which it has lasted, but by 
the proportion which these years bear to the sum of its 
natural duraticm under favourable circumstances. The very 
same period of years which, for one class of creatures, is 
an expression of an advanced age, is not so for another. 
That wime lapse of time which suffices to superannuate a 
dog carries a man little beyond his childhood ; and the 
oaks, or the cedars upon Lebanon, have not reached their 
meridian strength when the linden trees and the firs are 
already old and in decay. Any scale transferred from 
beings of a different nature is liable to error ; but the com- 
monest case of this erroneous transfer is where man, in 
coming amongst the great scenes of divine workmanshij), 
applies as the mete-wand of their age a scale drawn from tlie 
succession of human generations. In some judgments 
which have proceeded on these principles there is reason to 
fear that the conclusion hfis been of the same cpiality as that 
so elaborately ilrawn by the Roses in Fontenelle ; — Our 
gardener,” said they, “ is a very old man ; within the memory 
of roses, he has been the sfime that he ever was. In fact he 
is not liable to death ; im, nor so much iis to change.” 
Indeed, upon considering the capacity of vast duration which 
is found throughout the wdiole scheme of creation in the 
capiUl meml)cra of the system, and that this dui’ation comes 
very near to absolute infinity, one is disposed to think that 
possibly the flux of five or six thousand years is, by compari- 
son with that duration which has been destined to our 
earth, short of a year in relation to the period of man’s life. 
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To confess the truth, it is not in revealed religion that we 
must seek for any data whatever from which we can 
possibly deduce whether the earth may be regarded as being 
at this time young or old, — whether as in the plenitude and 
bloom of her perfections, or as in the total decay of her 
powers. Triui, indec<l, that revelation has disclosed to us 
the period of her creation and development, and has punc- 
tually ascerUined the season of her infancy ^ ; but, for all 
that, we know not to which term of her durati(m, — whether 
to the anterior or the posterior, to the beginning or the end, 
— she is now nearer. Being, therefore, so wholly forsaken in 
this point by revelation, it does strike me as a proper subject 
for investigation under the light of Natural Philosophy, and 
not unworthy of our pains, to settle the question, Whether 
in reality this planet of ours be liable to old age, and whether 
she be approaching continually, by gradual decay of her 
forces, to the term of utter extinction ? whether, again, at 
this present moment she has arrived within the current of 
her fatal declension, or, on the contrary, her constitution of 
natural forces be still in its period of prosperous vigour? or, 
finally, whether even the meridian altitude has yet been 
ascended — the zenith of that perfection which she is privi- 
leged to expect by the law of her original constitution — and 
whether, consequently, she has as yet surmounted the period 
of her childhood ? 

If we hearken to the comjdaints of aged people, we shall 
hear that nature is perceptibly growing old, and that the 
very steps may be punctually traced which mark her descent 
into superannuation. The very seasons, say they, are no 
longer seasonably adjusted as heretofore. The powers of 
nature arc exhausted ; her beauty and her truth are in 
decay. Men are neither as strong nor as old as formerly. 
And this declension, it is alleged, may be observed not 
merely in the physi(3.al constitution of tlie. earth ; it has pro- 
pagated itself into moral qualities. The ancient virtues are 
extinct ; modish vices have stept into their places ; and the 

^ Like De Quincey himself (see footnote, p. 70), Kant seems hero 
to acquiesce in the orthodox theological estimate of 6000 years or 
thereabouts as the period of time during which our earth and the 
present mundane system have been in existence. — M. 
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old-fc^hioned integrity finds its functions usurped by false- 
hood and imposture. This conceit hardly merits contradic- 
tion : neither is it so much a result of error as of self-love. 
Those worthy greybeards who are so hapi)y in their self- 
estimation as to persuade themselves that Providence has 
interposed for their welfare by bringing them into the world 
during its most palmy state cannot readily submit to believe 
that, after their own removal, things will go on as prosi)er- 
ously as before they were born. They would fain imagine 
that nature lapses into dotage concurrently with themselves ; 
and this with the very natural purpose of evading all sorrow 
for leaving a world which is already arrived at the very 
brink of her ruin.^ 

Groundless as this fancy is for seeking to measure the 
age and duration of nature by sbindanls diuived from any 
single human generation, there is, however, another conjec- 
ture which is far from seeming so absurd, viz. that in a 
course of some millennia perhaps a change in the constitu- 
tion of the earth might arise sufficient to become perceptible. 
Here let it be remarked that it is not enough to allege with 
Foiitenelle that the trees of the past age were not larger 
than at present, the men neither older nor more vigorous ; 
those objections are not sufficient to establish the fact that 
Nature is not liable to old age, or that in reality she is not 
growing old. Qualities, such as those of age and strength, 
have their fixed limits prescribed to them, beyond which 
not even the most blooming condition of nature can j)ropel 
them. In all climates there is hero no dilference. The 
richest soils, and those most happily situated, have in this 
respect no i)rivilege beyoml the poorest and most barren. 

^ lu connexion with the lujittor of this paragraph, I may repeat my 
reference (see awA’, Vol. VllI, j). 10, footnote) to Miltou’s striking 
Latin poem Naturani Nim Pali Senium (“ That Nature is not liuhlo 
to Uhl Age”). Tliat poem was a Oainhridgo academic exercise, 
written by Milton in lt)28 expre.saly in refutation, though in highly 
iintigiuaiive hishion, of a then current spcciiiation in the European 
philosophical world exactly to the same effect as that here restated 
and ridiculed by Kant, — viz. that Nature or the mundane system of 
things was already in decrepitude, all that was noblest lying in the 
past, and the present and the future exhibiting nothing but decay and 
degeneiucy. — M. 
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But whether, supposing the case that between well-attested 
accounts of past times and the most accurate observation of 
our own a comparison were carefully instituted, some differ- 
ence would not be observed in their several rates of pn^uc- 
tivenesB ; whether, in fact, the earth have not heretofore 
stood in need of hiss care and tending in order U) yield food 
to the human race : this, if it could be determined, seems to 
promise some light to the problem before us. Such an 
answer would, in fact, be taiibunount to laying before our 
eyes the first steps in a long series or progression, by means 
of which we should have it in our power to ascertain what 
was the final point to which the earth is tending ; what the 
latter steps in that same series or progress towards which 
Nature, in her dark voyage, is for ever insensibly making 
way. The sort of comparison, however, which I am here 
supposing to be institubid between two remote periods of 
time is little to be relied on, or rather is altogether 
impossible. So much in the productiveness of our earth 
depends upon human industry that, after all, it could 
hardly in any one case be determined satisfactorily whether, 
in the desolation and depopulation of countries which once 
were flourishing seats of prosperity, any, and what propor- 
tion, of the ruin should be ascribed to the decay of Nature, 
and whether any, and what, to the negligence of man. Such 
an investigation I will recommend to those who have more 
ability and more inclination than myself for searching the 
records and examining the monuments of past times. For 
my own part, I purpose to treat the question simply as a 
natural philosopher, with a view to arriving, if possible, by 
this approach at some glimpse of the truth. 

Most naturalists who have sketched theories of the earth 
tend to this conclusion : — That its productiveness is slowly 
decaying ; that, by tardy steps, it is approaching to that con- 
dition in which it will become desolate and depopulated ; 
and that time only is wanted to exhibit the sad spectacle of 
Nature superannuated, and expiring amidst the utter ex- 
haustion of her powers. The problem is a weighty one ; 
and it will amply reward our pains to approximate cautiously 
to a solution. First of all, however, let us accurately deter- 
mine the idea which is to be formed of superannuation, as 
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affecting a body which, by means of its own inherent powers, 
has developed itself into a state of perfection under the 
modifying influences of the elements. 

We ore not to suppose that the particular state of old ago, 
in that succession of changes through which an organized 
creature revolves, is an insulated con<litif)n, produced by the 
action of external and violent enuses. On the contrary, the 
self-same causes wliicli carry a thing to its highest perfection, 
and which maintain it there, bring it round, by the steps of 
impcrc,(‘j)tible clianges, to final extinction. To this law all 
imtural things are subject, — That the self-same mechanism 
which originally laboured for their perfection, having once 
wirried th(jm to that j)oint, simply because it Ciinnot intermit 
its activity, but still perseveres in its series of changes, does, 
and cannot but, carry it continually further and further from 
the conditions of a good constitution, and finally delivers it 
over to ruin. The very same impulse which causes trees to 
grow brings death upon them after they have completed 
their growtlu When the vessels and tubes ore capable of no 
further expansion, the nourishing sap, still persisting to 
introduce itself, by a natural consequence begins to clog the 
interior of the passages, and finally to cause decay and death 
by the stoppage of the natural juices. A process of the 
same nature goes on in animal life : there, also, the same 
mechanism which originally ministered to the full develop- 
ment of the animal afterwards, under a change of circum- 
stances, comes to react upon it for purposes of destruction. 
Just so is the gradual decay of the earth so interwoven with 
the series of changes which originally operated for its perfec- 
tion that it cjin never become an object of notice until after 
a long lapse of time. 

The earth, when it arose out of chaos, had inevitably 
been in a previous state of fluidity, by means of which it was 
enabled to adapt itself readily to that figure which is neces- 
sary to the equilihrium of its parts. Out of this fluid state 
it passed into a state of solidity ; and, in fact, we see irre- 
fragable traces that the upper surface must have hardened 
first In the interior of the earth’s mass, where the same 
efforts were going on for the establishment of an equilibrium, 
the elastic element of air, continually sent upwards and dis- 
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engaged, led through a natural serica of clmngea to the 
inequalities of the earth’s surface — to hills and valleys. The 
seti, in the very process of clearing out its own bed, threw 
up shores and barriers to curb its own fury ; the rivers wore 
themselves suitable beds and canals ; universal equilibrium 
was established ; order and beauty resulted ; and fertility 
soon created the marvels of her wealth upon every side. 

Meiintinie, this development of the earth’s natural i)ower8 
was far from being ecpially distributed. In some regions 
her surface is still raw and im)u;rfect ; whilst others are in 
the very anyie of their prosj)erity ; and others, .again, having 
already survived this condition, are now approae.hing to 
detiiiy. In general, tliti high grounds are the eldest, which 
first attained fulneas of development ; the low grounds are 
younger, and have arrived later at perf(‘.ction. In the same 
order of succession they may exp*ct to be visited by decay. 

The first regions in which men settled were the highest 
among those which are habitable ; it was only at a later 
I)eriod that they desce;ided upon the plains ; and they were 
obliged to apply their powers to the acceleration of Nature, 
which was too slow in her developments to meet their rapid 
multiplicAtion. Egypt, that fine creation of the Nile, was 
in its Upper Districts a settled and populous region whilst 
the half of Lower Egypt and the entire Delta were yet a 
desolate morass. All this is now reversed ; the ancient 
Thebais has nothing left of its once exclusive fertility, which 
raised it to such unexampled prosperity ; whilst all its ad- 
vantages have passed downwards, and settled upon the lower 
parts of the country. Low Germany, again, which is a 
creation of the Rhine, being, in fact, a deposition of that 
river, together with the flattest parts of Lower Saxony, and 
that part of Prussia where the Weichael divides into so many 
branches, and seems incessantly striving to lay under water 
the adjacent districts, which in part have been won back by 
the industry of man — all this region alike wears the appear- 
ance of being younger, richer, and more blooming than the 
high lands at the head of these streams ; which, however, 
were already peopled at a time w’hen the former were still 
in the condition of morasses, or, in the neighbourhood of the 
sea, were so many vast estuaries. 
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Thia revolution (or, more accurately speakings this uniform 
series of evolution) in the course of nature deserves explana- 
tion. In the earliest times, when as yet the dry land was 
but recently quitted by the sea, the rivers did not at first 
find suitable channels prepared for tljein, nor that uniform 
declivity which they required in llieir passage to the sea. 
Hence, in many places they overflowed, formed standing 
sheets of water, and made the land useless. Gradually, and 
wherever they happened to find soil more soft and yielding 
than usual, they hollowed out channels for themselves ; and, 
with the mud wliich tliey washed up from these channels by 
the force of their currents, they raised on each side banks 
which, in seasons of low water, were sulficient to confine 
their streams, but which, as often as they were overflowed 
by the rising of the waters, were again raised by the deposi- 
tions of mud, &c., until the river-beds wore, by the continued 
repetition of this process, so far matured as to be in a condi- 
tion for carrying down to sea, with a moderate but uniform 
descent, whatever waters were delivered into them by the 
circumjacent lands. Now, it must necessarily have happened 
that the high-lying regions about the sources of great rivers 
would be the first to benefit by this process of natural 
development, and would therefore be the first to attract 
inhabitants ; the same process would descend by gradual 
successions to the lower regions seaward ; and those which 
lay nearest the mouths of rivers would be still involved in 
the struggle of development long after the highest grounds 
had attained their stage of maturity. But it is observable 
that this disadvantage of situation, as originally it really is, 
brings with it in the end a rich compensation : the very 
same lowness of position which had thrown them so far 
back in the race of development afterwards enabling them 
to grow rich upon the spoils of the high lands. For the 
rivers, bearing along in high fioods a rich freightage of mud 
and slime, overflow their banks, and deposit the whole upon 
the lower grounda These are, in this way, at one and the 
somo time manured and raised j and a transfer of fertility 
takes place of the same kind, if not in the same degree, as 
that memorable one which we have before noticed between 
the Thebais and the Delta. 
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Natural processes, running through a regular progression 
or cycle of this sort, make it easy to iinderstand the remark- 
able depopulations which have sometimes taken place, as 
also the transfers of population and of agriculture whicli 
have occurred, betwc(in ancient and modern times. But the 
natural process by whicli we have here explained these 
phenomena api^lies more peculiarly to those lands which 
labour under the privation of rain water, and would, there- 
fore, but for periodical overflows of some great river, want 
the requisite moisture, and in such a condition must rapidly 
be convert(*d into arid uninhabitable deserts. That dreadful 
catastrophe might be brought about by other means than the 
failure or the declension of the river waters ; for instance, 
by the general elevation of the circumjacent soil through the 
continual depositions of the annual overflow. In this way 
a country might be suddenly ruined by the accumulation of 
its own chief wealth ; and, in fact, a most celebrated land 
is at this time threatened apparently by such a catastrophe. 
That land is Egypt ; which, — as it illustrates better than 
any other the process by which Nature, using the agency of 
rivers, first creates a rich and habitable soil, with a great 
population in its train, and, secondly, the continuation of 
the same process by which she propels this wealth and 
population from the highlands to the lowlands, — so, finally, 
it seems destined to illustrate that closing process by which 
she swallows up and confounds her own finest creations. 
The change wrought by the Nile, co-operating with Time, in 
the elevation of this valley (for Egypt is, in fact, one long 
but narrow valley, bisected by the Nile), is the great 
parent of its long prosperity and of its present danger. 
According to the testimony of Herodotus, at a period which 
preceded his visit to Egypt by about 900 years, a rise in 
the Nile of not more than eight feet sufficed to overflow the 
whole of the country. In his time fifteen feet of increase in 
the river level was requisite to accomplish the same universal 
irrigation. But at present nothing short of twenty-four feet 
is adequate to the end. Now, without further inquiry, it is 
evident that, if the elevation of the soil by means of annual 
depositions from the river go on indefinitely without any 
corresponding rise in the river, whether in our time or not, 
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Hooner or later, the river will become useless in its main 
function. A finite power measuring itself against one which 
is in its nature infinite must be defeated ; and it will appear 
that it must vi termini^ merely by a nominal explanation of 
the two forces concerned, without further argument. 

Were all countries, then, under the [leculiar circumstances 
of Egy]>t, the j)o.sflibility of old age as an affection belonging 
to our planet would be establinlu'd, and at the same time the 
mode of its a])proach explained ; and thus our problem 
would at once be solved. But, since the natural process 
which takes place in tliat instance applies to very few parts 
of the earth’s surface, and the tohil result must therefore be 
regarded as trivial and inconsiderable, wc‘ have still to deter- 
mine the question in reference to the planet as a whole ; and 
with that view it is our business first of all to examine those 
causes from which the majority of natural philosophers have 
deduced old age as a natural or possible effect, and by which 
they have fancied themselves warranted to predict the final 
and general decay of our planet. 

The FiUBT of these (iauses is that implied in the hypo- 
thesis which ascribes the saltness of the sea to rivers. These, 
it is alleged, carry downward to the sea all the salt extracted 
from the earth, and washed by the rain into their currents ; 
and in the sea it is left hy means of continual evaporation, 
and is then gradually accumulated, and in that way has all 
the salt been obtained which the sea now holds in solution. 
Now, it is an obvious infereuce from this doctrine that, salt 
being the principal agent of growth and fertility, the earth, 
being thus gradually robbed of her powers, must finally be 
utterly impoverished and reduced to a condition of substan- 
tial death. 

The SECOND cause lies in the tendencies of rain and rivers 
to wash away the soil and carry it off into the sea, which 
thus appears to be continually loaded with riches at the 
expense of the ima firma ; and fear has been expressed that 
the sea, having its level in this way continually raised, must 
finally again surmount and cover the dry land which was 
heretofore withdrawn from its dominion. 

There is a third conjectural opinion advanced by those 
who, having noticed tliat the sea withdraws itself perceptibly 
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from most shorea in long j)erioda of time, and leaves exposed 
as dry land many tracts of ground which heretofore lay 
within the marine empire, either apprehend an actual con- 
Bumj)tion of this Iluid element hy some sort of mysterious 
conversion into a more solid sljite, or else explain this 
diminution of tlie sea out of the operation of other causes 
which have interrupte.d the rain in its return to that vast 
reservoir from which it had arisen by evaporation. 

A FOURTH and last oj>inion there is, which assumes as the 
great organ of nature an anima muiidi, or principle of 
universal activity, though nowhere directly perceptible, 
whose emanations, however subtle, ludng y(‘t material, must 
finally be exhausted by incessant giuieration of new births ; 
and Nature herself, concurrently with this exhaustion of her 
organ, must be exposed to old age and dc^ath. 

These opinions 1 will briefly examine, and will then 
attempt to estiiblish that which to myself appears to be the 
true one. 

Were there any trutli in the first opinion, it would follow 
that all salt with which the waters of the ocean and mediter- 
ranean seas are impregnated had previously been mingled 
with the soil which covers the terra firma^ and that, having 
been washeil out of it by rains, it had then been carried off 
by rivei*8, and so iierpetiially introduced into the great 
marine reservoir by the same means. But, fortunately for 
the earth, tliis conjecture is groundless. For, ^iremising tliat 
the mean quantity of rain wattu' which falls upon the earth 
in one year is 18 inches deep, a quantity t^'etty nearly equal 
to what has been found to fall in the temperate zone, and 
presupposing that all rivers arise and are fed by rain water ; 
also that, of that rain which falls upon the terra fimiay only 
two-thirds return into the sea through rivers, the other 
third being in part exhaled and in part spent upon tlie 
growth of plants ; lastly, assuming that the sea occupies but 
one-half of the total superficies of the earth, an assumption 
which is below the truth : in that case we shall have placed 
the hypothesis in question upon the most advantageous foot- 
ing ; and yet, even then, all the rivers of the earth will have 
poured into the sea only one foot deqp of water, and there- • 
fore, upon the assumption that its mean depth wore not 
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more than a hundred fathomB, would have filled its basin in 
six himdred years, after it had been emptied in the same 
number of years by evaporation. According to this calcula- 
tion, the united contributions of all brooks and rivers since 
the creation would liave filled the sea^s basin just t<*n times ; 
and the salt, therefore, could amount to no more than ten 
times as much as tliat with which river water is naturally 
endowed under its present circumstances. Hence, we obtain 
this inference,-— that, in order to settle the actual degree of 
saltness in the sea, we have only to subject ten cubic feet of 
river water to evaporation, when the salt left behind must 
amount to just as much as the product from a cubic foot of 
sea water after evaporation. Now, this is, jmw.a facie^ far 
too improbable to obtain the assent of the rudest judge ; for, 
according to the compuiaiions of Wallcrius,^ the water of the 
North Sea, in parts where few rivers fall into it, contains 
one-tenth part of salt, sometimes even a seventh ; and even 
in the Bothnic Gulf, where it is greatly diluted with river- 
water, it still (!ontains a fortieth. The earth, therefore, is 
sufficiently guaranteed against this particular risk of losing 
its salt by the agency of rain and rivers : that point is 
settled by fact and absolute experiment. In reality, so far 
from robbing the land of its saline parts, there is good 
reason to believe that the sea bountifully transfers to it some 
portion of its own ; for, although evaporation leaves behind 
the gross salt, it does, liowevcr, raise and carry off part of 
that which has been volatilized, which floats with vapours 
over the terra finna, and communicates to the rain that 
fertilizing quality by which it is advantageously distinguished 
from the water of streams. 

So much for the Jirst hypothesis. The second is more self- 
consistent, and generally has more credibility. Manfred ^ 
has thought it worthy of a very learned examination in the 
commeniarium of the Bolognese Institute. In tlie coiu'se of 
this review he remarks that the old foundation of the 
Cathedral at Ravenna, which is found below the modern 
one covered with rubbish, is eight feet lower than the high- 
water mark of the sea ; and, therefore, at the period when 

’ Walleriiis, Swedish chemist, 1709-1786.— M. 

* Eastaco Manfredi, Italian astronomer, 1674-1789.— M. 
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that foundation was first constructed, at every tide of flood 
it must have been laid under water, unless we suppose the 
sea to have been lower at that time than at present ; for 
there is evidence enough that the sea came up as close to the 
city in those days as it does now. In confirmation of his 
opinion that the height of the sea has been constantly on 
the increase, he cites tlio case of St. Markus Church at 
Venice, which is now so low that its ground-floor, as well as 
St. Mark’s Place itself, when the lagoon happens to be 
flooded, are laid under water : an accident to which we may 
reasonably presume that it could not have been liable at the 
time of its foundation. He appeals also to the marble 
terrace carried round the Senate House of St. Mark, probably 
for the benefit of those who were going on shipboard, in 
order to allow of their coming to the watePs edge in 
carriages — a purpose which is now entirely defeated, sinct*. 
moderately high tides lay it half a foot under water. This 
tendency of the sea- level to rise continually higher he 
explains out of the accumulations of mud and other deposi- 
tions from the fresh water, which, by continually raising the 
bed of the sea, must, as a natural consequence, force up its 
surface to a higher level. In order to establish the agree- 
ment between these marks, or positive facts of experience, on 
the one hand, and the elevating power as determined by 
calculation on the other, he endeavoured to value the 
quantity of mud which the streams carry along with them 
when most turbid. Accordingly, towards the end of Febru- 
ary, he took up water from the river which flows past 
Bologna, and, suffering the mud to settle, he found it to be 
the 1-1 74th part of the water. From this result, coupled 
with the amount of water which the rivers in one year 
deliver into the sea, he deduced a valuation of the elevating 
l>ower, agreeably to which it appeared that in a course of 
348 years the sea would be raised by five inches. But, by 
pursuing this investigation, and extending his calculation to 
the sand, stones, &C., which accompany the mud, Manfred 
found reason to carry the elevating force much higher, inso- 
much that in 230 years it would raise the level by twelve 
inches. On this footing, the great catastrophe of the earth 
would be approaching with pretty rapid steps ; and yet, even 
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thus, he was more cautious in his estimate than Hartsoecker,^ 
who, upon a course of similar investigations with respect to 
the Rhine, announced the final ruin of the earth within ten 
millennia — a course of time sufficient, in his estimate, to 
wash away the whole inhabitable parts of the terra firmay 
and to difiiise the sea over its entire surface as one uniform 
mirror, broken only by naked rocks here and there rising 
above the waters. 

ITie true error of this hypothesis lies only in degree ; 
else, as regards its principle, it is well founded. It is true 
that the rain and the. rivers wash away the earth, and carry 
it off into the sea ; but it is far (uiougli from the truth that 
they do this to the extent assumed by the author. He 
assumed arbitrarily that the rivers flow as turbidly the whole 
year through as they do in those days when the snow, melt- 
ing from the mountains, ciiuses violent torrents, and when 
the soil, rendered peculiarly friable by the previous action 
of frost, is washed away with more than usual ease. Had 
he coupled this consideration witli the proper regard to the 
distinction between rivers descending from mountainous 
regions full of torrents and those wliich are fed by flat 
countries, his computation would have been so far modified 
that, perhaps, he would have dismissed it as no longer a 
sufficient basis for his purpose. Had he considered further 
that determinate tendency in the sea^s motion to r.arry shore- 
wards all substanct's not having an equal mobility with 
itself, to prevent therefore all accumulations of mud upon 
its own bed, and by continual depositions of such floating 
matter to increase the terra finnay — in that case his fear of 
seeing the marine basin filled up would have given way to 
a well-founded hope of obtaining continuid accessions of new 
land from the spoils of the high lands of the globe. For the 
fact is that in all gulfs, as, for example, in that which bears 
the name of the Red Sea, and in the Gulf of Venice, the sea 
is gradually retiring from the interior end, and the dry land 
is making continual usurpations upon the kingdom of 
Neptune. 

But, with regard to the cause of the alleged depression in 
the shores of the Adriatic, as this might be supposed to arise 
^ Nicholas Hartsoecker, Dutch naturalist, 1656-1725. — M. 
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indifferently from a real elevation of the sea or a real sink- 
ing of the land, I would account for it (supposing always 
that the facts are accurately reported) by appealing to a 
peculiar and special circumstance affecting the very consti- 
tution of the ground in the Italian peninsula. We know 
that this country rests upon subterranean vaults ; and the 
rage of earth((uakes, although it has manifested itself most 
violently in the southern provinces, has yet run along to the 
north, and far out below the sea, with power enough to 
expound even there the cavernous constitution of the land, 
and the vast intercommunications of subterraneous galleries 
and chambers, la it not, therefore, probabhi that, through 
the action of continual shocks, the entire soil of Italy — or 
roof, as I may call it, resting U2)on this onornioua system of 
arches — ^lias silently given way, and setthid down upon its 
supporting columns? 

That TUIUD hypothesis which regards the increase of dry 
land and gradual limitation of the waters upon this globe as 
a forerunner of its ruin may plead as plausible attestations 
as the preceding hypothesis from the records of experience, 
though not so intelligible a cause for their explanation. 
For, though at first sight it might seem that the sea, whilst 
withdrawing on one side and exposing fresh surfaces of dry 
land, would in some other quarter possess itself, by gradual 
encroachment, of counterbalancing areas, and thus, upon the 
whole, obtain indemnification, yet it is certain that the old 
tracts which the sea relinquishes are far more extensive 
than the new ones which it appropriates. The sea is 
peculiarly apt to quit low grounds, whilst it frets, with 
aspiring waves, against the higher and steeper shores. That 
fact alone might be sufficient to demonstrate that the surface 
of the sea, taken generally, is not in a course of elevation ; 
for in that case the difference of level would bo most 
evidently 2>erceptible on shores with a very gradual and 
slight declivity. In such a situation a very trifling elevation 
of level, as even of a few feet, would lay under water a vast 
.surface of land, whereas the very opposite result is observ- 
able. Thus, for example, the Prussian Nahningen^^' and 
the Downs upon the Dutch and English coasts, are so many* 
sand-hills, which, in former times, the sea threw up in its 
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daily path, but which now serve for lofty ramparts against 
its intrusions. 

Now, in which of the three following modes are we to 
solve this phenomenon ? Shall we ascribe this depression of 
the sea to an actual evanescence of the fluid element and its 
conversion into some more solid form ; or, secondly, to a 
percolation and filtering of the rain water into the bowels of 
the planet ; or, thirdly, to a continual deepening of the sea’s 
basin in consequence of its everlasting motion ? The first 
cause, though likely to have the snialicst share in any per- 
ceptible change, is not, however, so much opposed to a sound 
Natural Philosophy as might seem. For, as other fluid 
bodies, quicksilver and air for instance, sometimes assume a 
form of more solidity without therefore losing their essence, 
so beyond all doubt does water ; the particles of which 
clement seem, in the formation of vegetables, to lay aside 
their fluidity. The very driest wood, upon chemical analysis, 
still yields water ; and thus it becomes probable that some 
part of the waters of this globe is converted into the sub- 
stances of a vegetable growth, and never again returns to the 
ocean. The second cause, spemking rigorously, can as little 
be disputed as the first. Rain water, it is true, that part I 
mean which the earth imbibes, sinks generally no farther 
than to those denser strata which, refusing to let it pass, 
force it to pursue the inclinations of the ground in search of 
an outlet, and thus to feed springa But it will always in 
some partial degree trickle down to the rocky strata ; and 
even in these will penetrate through crevices, and make 
those gatherings of subterraneous watera which, upon occa- 
sion of earthquakes, have sometimes spouted upwards and 
deluged^ whole tracts of country. Possibly the amount of 
sea water lost in this way may not be inconsiderable ; and 
it merits a more accurate valuation. But it is the third cause 
which apparently has the largest and least disputable share 
ill the depression of the sea’s level : that level must continu- 
ally sink in proportion as the bed of the sea is more pro- 
foundly hollowed. But in this way of approach not the 
slightest advance is made towards the earth’s destruction. 

What then is the result of the examination we have pur- 
sued with regard to the hypotheses hitherto brought forward? 
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The first three we have dismissed as insufficient. 1. The 
earth loses nothing of its saline quality through the ablutions 
of the brooks and the rain. 2. The rich soil is not washed 
away into the sea by rivers with irreparable loss, and with 
the effect of saturating the ocean and thus raising its waters 
above the habiUible land. True, the rivers carry into the 
sea the spoils of the elevated regions ; biit the sea avails 
itself of these spoils, only to make farther depositions on tlie 
margin of the te'mi fimia. 3. The opposite notion of an 
actual decrease in the waters of the ocean, liowever plausible, 
is too conjectural a speculation, find supported by too little 
grounds drawn from positive experience, to challenge a 
philosophic attention. — Thei'e is, indeed, as regards a change 
in the earth’s form, one operative cause still remaining upon 
which we may reckon with certainty ; and that is the 
tendency of rain and of brooks, by continually gnawing at the 
soil and washing it down from the higher regions to the lower, 
gradually to level the eminences, and to rob the globe of its 
inequalities. This process and its effect are certain ; and the 
earth cannot be delivered from the action of this cause until 
that era when, all the looser strata having been washed away, 
nothing will remain in the shape of eminences or inequalities 
except only the rocky framework or foundation insusceptible 
of further change. Tliis is a revolution in the earth’s form to be 
viewed with reasonable dread as a cause of impending ruin not 
only by means of the transposition of strata, the most fertile 
of which are gradually buried under successive depositions 
of worse soil, but in a yet higher degree by the abolition of 
those inequalities upon the earth’s surface to which we are 
iudehted for the indispensable distinction of hills and vales. 
Looking at the present constitution of our globe, and the 
distribution of its inequalities, we arc struck with wonder 
and intense admiration at the order which presides amongst 
disorder, and the exquisite regularity with wliich all the 
irregularities on the earth’s surface are made to co-operate 
towards one and the same systematic purpose. Vast tracts 
of country, for instance, lying iMirhaps in aorial altitudes, 
are yet all provided with regular successions of declivities, 
tending, for leagues, towards the basin of lakes ; or else, by 
means of brooks which serve as pipes, deliver their waste 
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water into the large conduits and sewers of mighty rivers ; 
which again are furnished with other successions of declivity 
sufficient to carry down their contents to the ocean. And it 
is observable that this beautiful arrangement, by which the 
ground is liberated from all superiluities of rain water, 
depends for much of it,s eflicacy upon the particular degrees 
of the declivities in relation to the heiglit and the form of 
the superior grounds. Were the descent greater and more 
precipitous tlian it is, then the water (so necessary as one 
great condition of fructification) would be carried off too 
rapidly and in too large a proportion. Were it less, the 
water would be apt to stagnate in ruinous accumulations. 
Now, it is undeniable that a process is silently at work 
through all ages, operating by means of the rain and 
torrents in the way described above, for gradually impairing 
and finally effacing the line symmetry of the arrangements 
here insisted on ; since it is evident to the understanding, as 
well as demonstrated by experience, that in exact proportion 
as the higher eminences are washed away, and the lower 
grounds elevated by the etenial depositions of these moun- 
tainous dilapidations, must the earth approximate in form to 
tliat condition in which it would liave been had hills and 
valleys never existed. And the same effects must follow. 
That is, the rain water, no longer met by a regular scale of 
declivities for carrying down its superfluities, must settle 
upon the ground, and thus soak and s^iturate it in a degree 
which must soon obliterate its fructifying powers, and render 
the globe uninhabitable. To the eye of philosophy, nothing 
is trivial or little which can, by continual summation of its 
never-ending series, amount finally to any great result ; nor 
can it be reasonable to overlook, or to dismiss as unworthy of 
notice, any natural process or tendency towards the ruin of 
our planet in which time only is wanted as a condition for 
maturing its efficacy. And, even as regards that condition, 
it cannot bo said that the noi.seles8 steps of this natural 
process are altogether imperceptible at present ; already some 
sensible advance in this pi’occss can be exhibited. One 
instance shall be cited from my own native country of Upper 
Prussia. Let me premise, however, by way of making it 
intelligible, that, as the high lands and eminences of any 
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region are silently wasting away by dilapidation, concurrently 
with that effect, and in due proportion to it, will the afflux 
of water to the lower grounds, by means of which lakes and 
rivers are fed, continually diminish, and thus it will happen 
that these lakes and rivers must, by their own changes, 
become regular exponents of the advances made by Nature 
in the process alluded to. Now, the Upper part of Prussia 
is full of lakes ; and of these rarely can one be found which 
has not, in close coiitiguity, large smooth expanses of dead 
levels, bearing all the marks of having once been accessory 
portions of the adjacent lake. What cause was it which 
exposed their beds to the atmosphere, and converted them 
into dry land 1 Manifestly the diminished supply of water, 
and the contracted channels of the feeding streams. To give 
one example : according to the best authenticated evidence, 
the Prussian lake known by the name of the Di'iiiisciuee did, 
in former jiges, extend to the city of Prusstan-liollandf and 
was even made available for purposes of navigation ; 
whereas, at present, it has withdrawn itself from that city by 
a space of nearly five English miles, though still indicating 
its ancient bed by a long mirror-like plain, whose elevated 
shores are even yet distinctly visible on both sides. Here 
then, in a well-attested case of gnidual change, we have the 
first links in a series whose last may possibly be at an 
infinite distance from the beginning, and (I will add) may 
perhaps never be reached ; for Kevelation announces to the 
planet which we inhabit a sudden and violent catastrophe, 
such as may interrupt its duration in the very dcme of pros- 
perity, and may leave it no time for travelling through the 
regular stages of superannuation, or for dying (so to speak) 
by a natural death. 

Meantime, I am still in arrear, whilst treating of the 
several hypotheses which have been proposed (or may be 
proposed) on the question of the earth's natural life and age, 
as regards my answer to one of them : I mean the fourth. 
This hypothesis assumes, as my reader will recollect, that 
the active force which constitutes, in some measure, the life 
of Nature, and which, though not visibly manifesting its 
presence, is yet busily at work in every act of natuj^ 
generation and in the whole economy of the three natural 
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kingdoniB, may, by degrees, suffer decay and exhaustion, and 
may thus, by consequence, cause the superannuation of 
Nature. Those who assume a universal Spirit of the World 
in the sense here indicated do not understand by it any 
immaterial power, any anima mu7uU, or plastic natures, — 
which are all creatures of the imagination ; but a subtle and 
universally-opcrative matter, which, in all formations of 
Nature, constitutes the active principle, and possesses a 
Proteus capacity for assutuing all shapes and forms. Such 
an idea is not so much at war with a sound Natural 
Philosophy, or with actual experience, as miglit be supposed. 
If it be considered that, in the vegetable kingdom, Nature 
has invested the most powerful ai\d spiritual part of her 
creations in a certain oil, whose volatility is fixed and 
arrested by its peculiar viscous quality, and whose dispersion, 
either by evaporation or by clnmiical processes, is followed 
by no sensible loss of weight, though in other respects it 
leaves the Ixxly a more caput mortuum ; if, again, it be con- 
sidered how this spiritm rector^ as cliemists term it, this fifth 
essence, which constitutes the specific characteristic of every 
vegetable growth, is everywhere produced with equal case 
by the nutriment of plants, viz. pure water and air ; if, again, 
wo consider the volatile acid universally diffused through the 
atmo.sphere, that principle of activity in most kinds of salts, 
the essential part in combustion, whose forces of attraction 
and repulsion are so clearly manifested in electricity : throw- 
ing these random glances over this Proteus of Nature, we 
shall bo inclined to conjecture with some probability one 
universal instrument in tlie hands of Nature, in the shape of 
a subtle matter infinitely active, of that description which is 
usually termed a spirit of the world ; but, at the same time, 
we shall have cause to jipprelicnd that everlasting generations, 
or acta of birth, may consume more of it than is restored in 
the dissolution of natural products. The equilibrium may 
possibly not be maintained ; and, by the enormity of her 
expenditure, Nature may perhaps be continually suffering 
attaint and loss in her vital forces. 

For my part, when I consider that instinct of high action 
which possessed the nations of antiquity ; when 1 look back 
upon that vast enthusiasm of ambition, of virtue, and of 
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patriotism, and above all, that love of liberty, which became 
to them a demoniac possession, as it were, and a salient 
spring of grand thinking, raising them bo unspeakably above 
themselves, and above the standards of j)oor ordinary human 
nature ; thinking of these things, and c()ni])aring tlie aspect 
of those times with the limitary and frigid (jualities of 
humanity seen under its present phasis, I feel dispostal 
certainly to congratulate our ju’esout age ii])on a rtivoliition 
which, after all, is favourable both tf) moral interiists and to 
the interests of science ; but yet, at the same time, I am 
tempted to conjeelure that yiossibly this great ehange may 
he an indication of a real depression in the temperature of 
that subtle fire which animated human nature and supplied 
it with the very pabulum of its life. On the other hand, 
when 1 advert to the vast innuence which forms of govern- 
ment, education, and example, exercise upon morals and 
moral feelings, I distrust my own conclusions, and am again 
reduced to doubt whether these cquivocfxl 8ym])toma can be 
allowed any weight in establishing an absolute deterioration 
of Nature, 
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[Hannah Mon;, as th« reader known, was a person of some conso- 
quonce in Do Quincey’s life. She was his mother’s neighbour and 
intimate friend for a number of years, and it was under her influence 
that his mother adopted those strict views of religion — the so-called 
“ Evangelical Theology ” professed by Wilberforce and his associates 
of “the Clapham Sect,”— which, co-operating with something of a 
Roman severity in her natural character, were not without unpleasant 
effects at times on her maternal relations to De Quincey. Accordingly, 
besides several incidental mentions of Hannah More here and there in 
the course of De Quincey ’s writings, there remains the little paper of 
more express notice of her whic.h appeared originally in Tail's Edin- 
hurgh Magazine for August 1840 as part of the series of Do Quincey ’s 
Autobiographic Sketches, and a reprint of which will bo found 
antCi Vol. II, }»p. -146-454. In that little pjiper De Quincey tells us 
that, in his visits to his “relative’s house” (/.c. to his mother’s) in 
Somersetshire from about 1808 onwanls, he “nev<*.r failed to see Mrs, 
Hannah More,” and “ seldom suffered a week to pass without calling 
to pay his respects” ; and he proceeds to give an account in especial 
of one visit, “cither in 1813 or 1814,” in which he had the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Siddons as Mis. Hannah More’s guest. It is Mrs. 
Siddons that flgures chiefly in the little paper ; and there is less 
about Hannah More herself than might have been expected. The 
reason, — unknown to me when I passed that little paper through the 
press for Vol. II,— is now apparent. It has been generally assumed 
hitherto that De Qnincey’s connexion with Tail's Magazine began in 
1834, when the magazine was able to advertise ns one of its attractions 
then and thenceforward the series of “ Sketches of Men and Manners 
from the Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater.” Chancing 
recently, however, to turn over an old copy of one of the volumes of 
Tail for 1833, I found in it two previous articles, indubitably De 
Quincey’s, though without his name. One, in the November number, 
was the translation of Kant’s Essay “On the Age of the Earth,” so 
long missing, and now reprinted in the immediately preceding pages. 
The other, in the next or December number, was an original paper of 
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some length, entitled “ Mrs. lltinnah More.” It revealed itself as De 
Quincey’s on the hrst glance ; and this will be so self-evident to the 
reader that thei*e is no need whatever to argue the point. — Hannah 
More had died in September 1833, itgod 88 years ; and here, within 
three months of her death, was De Quiiicey’s Memoir of the venerable 
lady I A somewliat severe Memoir it is, as the reader will see ; but 
certainly worthy of reproduction here, if not on Hannah More’s 
account, at all events on T)e Quinccy’s own. It is a real addition to 
his Autobiography,— giving us glimpses of him in those years of his 
youth, just after he had left Oxford, when lie was hovering between 
Loudon and the Lakes, preceded wherever he went by a reputation 
already for extraordinary learning and intellectual precocity of all 
kinds, and also, no doul>t, in some circles, by more j)rivat(i rumours 
of his vagrant and troublesome boyhood, bis eccentrieity at tlie Uni- 
versity, and his habit of opium-taking. 'Hmt we should have these 
glimpses in the particular form of recollections of his meetings with 
Hannah More, and conversations with her during his visits to his 
mother in her Somersetshire home, increases their significance. Often 
and often, we may be sure, bad bis mother talked with Hannah More 
about her wayward boy, her anxieties with him in liis scliool-days, and 
her anxieties still as to his religious conditioTi and his future prospects. 
De Quincey must have known this ; and it must have been with this 
knowledge in his mind that he looked at the famous Hannah when 
they first met, and studied her, and regulated his own deportment 
towards her, plying his logic and his stores of learning upon her, as he 
tells us, even more pugnaciously and ostentatiously than usual, so as 
to assert himself and show that he could take her real mcasuro. 
Hence, in part, probably, tlie somewhat imsympatbetic tone of his 
Memoir of her, WTitten many years afterwards. — That this Memoir 
of 1833 was published anonymously, and that it was never openly 
reclaimed by him,— so that his slighter notice of Hannah More pub- 
lished in the same magazine in 1840 has passed hitherto as his sole 
account of the celebrated lady, — may have been owing to the fact that 
liis mother, Hannah More’s friend, was alive till 1846. She would liave 
hardly relished such a Memoir of her old friend from her son’s hands. 
True, there was no longer this objection when he began the edition of 
his Collected Writings in 1853 ; and the Memoir might have been 
included in one of the volumes of that edition. As he can hardly 
have forgotten it, the probability is that it was one of the papers he 
was holding back for an opportunity of revision. He cannot have 
been dissatisfied with the literary quality of the paper ; for in that 
respect it is excellent ; few things of De Quincey’s are bettor in its 
kind or more curiously characteristic. — Tn any revision of the original 
paper by Do Quincey himself, he would, however, I am pretty sure, 
have shortened it by omissions and condensation. There are passages 
in the original, at all events, that are so tediously and minutely 
digressive as to mar the general cfiect. Several times, it is os if De 
Quincey had been bent on filling out his paper anyhow to the extent 
of a certain desirable money’s worth of magazine pages, and had 
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ingeniously accomplished this by starting off from any topic reported 
as having occurred in his conversations with Hannah More, and 
inserting all that he could independently say or remember in con> 
nexion with that topic, Hannah More or no Hannah More. What 
makes tlio.se digressions less a(t(;eptal)le than similar digressions in 
some of his other other papers is that they consist for tlio most part 
of ?vno<;/o., iiiaticr to Imj found, in liberal enough quantity, 

elsewhere in his images. In our reprint of ilie paper, ae.e.ordingly, 
these (lignjs.sive passages are omitted, with the result, it is believed, 
that I)e Quineey’s Memoir of llunnali More is now lU’csentcd in more 
coherent and readable form than if the passages had been rotaine<l, 
and perhaps in very much the form in which its reproduction would 
have had ])e Qiiiiwey’s own sanction. — M.] 

I KNiew tlie late Mrs. Haiiiiali More tolerably well, perhaps 
as well as it was possible that any man should know her who 
had not won her confidence by enrolling liimself amongst 
her admirers. In thc^se last words 1 moan no olTeiicd : for 
I respect her memory, and I respect the feelings of the 
many and excellent friends who survive her. But it cannot 
reasonably otfeiid the warmest of Mrs. More’s friends if I 
say that she, in common with most other female writers, 
required some homage — expected, in fact, to have some 
court paid to licr, before she would divest herself of that 
reserve which clings more or less to all thoughtful people in 
Englaml. There was nothing to comxdairi of in this ; on 
the contrary, it is not easy to think well of a woman 
who has HO little sidf-respect as to extend her confidence to 
one who has taken no pains to win it, nor manifested by 
any signs that he wouhl value it if ottered. For iny part, 
I had no title to any ])eculiar or confidential mark of Mrs. 
Morels regard. I had shown no disj)08ition to conciliate her 
friendship ; I had never paid her a compliment ; I had 
expressed no interest in her works ; I had not so much as 
api^earcd to know that she was an author ; and, even when 
calling upon her to ac([uit myself of those customary atten- 
tions which were challenged by her sex, age, and station in 
society, I had never travelled one hair’s-breadth beyond the 
line of distant and frigid x>^diteness. Indeed, on looking 
back from this distance of time, I am afraid that I must even 
have appeared churlish in my too punctilious care to have it 
understood how little I participated in the blind feelings of 
admiration which congregated so many strangers in her 
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house. 1 am far from defending my own conduct. I now 
begin to fear that it was almost atrocioua 1 ought to have 
allowed a great deal more weight than I did to her many 
excellent qualities; and with respect to some of her opinions 
which disgusted me I might certainly have considered that 
they arose naturally from the constitution of her own mind, 
ami from the sort of company which she had always kept ; 
and, at all events, I ought to have exercised, in behalf of so 
amiable a woman, and a woman so clever as she certainly 
was, a little more of that catholic toleration which one 
learns in passing througli this world, ami which she possibly, 
oil her part, might sometimes feel called on to exercise 
towards myself. But I was young in those days. I had 
strong opinions j I had profound feedings ; and the subjects 
which to me ajjpeared important above all others were 
exactly tlrose rin which Mrs. H. More knew absolutely 
nothing at all, and some of which she affected to despise. 
Indeed, considering Mrs. More’s early history, it must have 
been surprising if she had formed any opinions at all upon 
subjects which do not enter the range of ordinary conversa- 
tion. Whatever opinions she had, I am fully persuaded, 
were pure, mirror-like reflections from the conversation of 
the people with whom she associated in her youth ; and her 
own ability was shown chiefly in illustrating their tend- 
encies, or delivering their substance in a graceful manner. 
But I am anticijiating. 

The occasion which drew me within Mrs. H. More’s circle 
was this: — In the year 1808, or 1809, a lady with whose 
family I maintained a very intimate acquaintance had then 
recently begun to build a villa in the beautiful valley of 
Wrington ^ ; and in this valley, not above a mile and a half 
from my friend’s rising house, stood the pretty cottage of Mrs. 
H. More and her sisters. The valley of Wrington lies in the 
county of Somerset ; which is still an interesting district of 
England, but was then much more so on account of one 

^ The lady hero meutiouod iu such circuitous phraseology was, the 
reader now understands, De Quincey’s own mother. She had recently 
left her residence at the Priory, Chester, lor another residence in 
Somersetshire, — the villa in Wringtou Valley here described. Bee 
ante, VoL IV, p. 8 ; also Vol. I, pp. 406-408, and Vol II, |x 440. ' 
— M. 
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romantic feature which it possessed, if not exclusively (for 
Wiltshii'e, Dorsetshire, and other counties of the south 
shared in that distinction), yet in pre-eminent heauty — I 
mean the Downs ; whicli have now, I fear, one and all * dis- 
appeared under Local Enclosure Dills. The vale of Wring- 
ton was generally api>roached from Bristol, leaving that city 
by the highroad to Plymouth. About the ninth milestone 
you begin tg descend into a richly wooded vale stretching 
westward for about ten or twelve miles, until it meets a 
boundary in the shores of the Bristol ChanncL The high- 
road winds along the base of the hills which guard the 
valley on the left, and, after a course of some miles, gradu- 
ally wheels away to the south, by crossing over this range 
of hills to Axbridge and Cross, in the long champaign of 
Bridgewater. But, a little below the point at which this 
great road from Bristol first enters the valley, another road, 
in appearance a mere lane, diverges to the right. Widening 
its distance continually from the main road as the valley 
expands in width, this rustic lane steals along the foot of 
the steep pastoral hills which form the right barrier of the 
valley. Within a mile and a half, perhaps, from its first 
commencement, it passes under the shrubbery wall of what 
was then Mrs. More’s cottage ; half a mile further, it con- 
nects itself, by a cross-road to the left, with the little town 
of Wrington, which stands out in the open area of the vale, 
aloof from either range of hills ; three miles further, it 
passes through the little town of Congresbury (pronounced 
Coomsbury) ; somewhere in the neighbourhood of which it 
divides into two branches, one pursuing the same direction 
as before to Weston-super-mare, a little sequestered bathing- 
place on the Bristol Channel, whilst the other winds round 
the base of the liills, at the point where the range terminates, 
into the collateral valley of Brockley, upon the other side of 
the hills to the right. On the summit of these hills, and 

^ If nuy specimen of these most beautiful pastoral lawns is still to 
be found, 1 presume that it must be the small down at Clifton, on the 
hills immediately above the Hotwells of Bristol. This, I imagine, will 
be spared on account of its contiguity to a place so much the resort of 
invalids. But it is ill fitted for transmitting to the next generation 
any representative picture of a doum. 
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overhanging Mrs. More’s cotfeige, together with the whole 
line of the seciucstered road which I have been describing, 
ran a most beautiful series of downs, upon which you might 
roam for miles, witliout the slightest interruption of hedge, 
ditch, or fence of any kind. They present(*xl the appearance 
of vast lawns, eaten close by shet;p, except only whore 
they were traversed by large breadths of fern, intersected, 
however, by smooth grassy sheep-tracks in every direction. 
Over these downs it was possible to travel by private paths 
to the very suburbs of Bristol. Guide-posts, or houses, 
there were none ; but, as a more conspicuous means of 
directing the j)crplexed traveller, especially in snowy 
weather, at intervals of half-a-milc or so were planted, in 
a continued scries, belts of Scotch lir, whose gloomy masses, 
at so short a distance, could he discovered by the eye almost 
in any state of the atmosphere. Barely can a highly cul- 
tured and densely peopled land like England have offered 
such ample facilities for solitary walks and rides as these 
particular downs. The ascent to them was usually steep, 
but not above half-a-mile in length. And, once at tbe 
summit, so animating were the breezes, so elastic the turf, 
that few horses were dull and spiritless enough to resist the 
inspiration of so many genial influences. The first step 
upon the soft springy turf operated as a summons to a 
gallop, or to restless caprioles of animal delight. Api>roach- 
ing to either side of these downs, you looked down into 
valleys of exuberant wealth and beauty, and inevitably pre- 
senting to view almost in every village some specimen of 
that rich ecclesiastical architecture for which, next after the 
county of Lincoln, Somersetshire is, I believe, the most 
advantageously distinguished of any x)rovince in the island. 
At a distance of eight or a dozen miles, you saw the Bristol 
Channel, glancing restlessly, and throwing up white sails 
every moment to the sun ; w^hilst, in the midst of all this 
life and splendour, gleaming upwards from the whole wide 
circumference of the horizon, your own immediate platem or 
terrace was, even at noon-day, as silent os tlie grave : no 
sound, except the sweet-toned tinkling of the sheep-bell, or 
the murmur of a passing bee, ever occumng to break the 
silence upon those aerial solitudes. Such was the character 
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of an English down ; and I have described it because it is 
now extinct, — all has been extinguished by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The spacious lawns have been cut up into potato 
fields ; the Scotch livs have been burned for fuel ; the sheep 
have gone the way of all mutton ; their bells have been 
long since wrought up into meii-traps and spring-guns ; and 
neither Bristol (Channel, nor shipping, valley, nor churches 
could be seen wlieii I was hist there, in consequence of walls, 
Um feet high, which bounded eacli side of the very strait 
and formal road now traversing these once romantic grounds. 

No sucli changes, however, had then l)e(ui made ; and 
the character of the scenery amidst which Mi’s. More 
had, in old age, taken up her residence wore as yet those 
features I liave described of primitive and under-peopled 
England. She had previously occupied a house detached 
from the hills on cither side, and not far, I think, from the 
centre of tluj vale. This place was called by the somewhat 
vulgar and sentimental name of Cowslip Green, But her 
present dwelling, standing under the shelter of the hills, 
bore the incoherent one of Burley Wood, 

What had been the course of her previous life I know 
only in the most general outline. Originally, I have under- 
stood, she and her sisters conducted a boarding-school for 
young ladies in Bristol. There can he no doubt that it was 
well managed ; for all the sisters, five in number when I 
first knew them, were in different ways women of some 
talent. The ample fortune which they were supposed to 
have made must have been founded on the success of their 
school, though doubtless increased afterwai’ds by Mrs, H. 
More’s literary emoluments. But it was not os an author 
that Mrs. H. More had originally forced her way either to 
fortune or to notoriety. She was one of those persons who 
owed her reputation partlyy it is true, to literary talent, 
and that talent such tliat^ cultivated and directed as 
it afterwards was, and allied with religious principles 
of peculiar strictness, it might have found its own 
road to distinction, but which, in fact, was not, 
nor could be, from circumstances of position, exposed 
to that severe trial. From her earliest efforts to her 
latest^ Mrs. H. More was never suffered to swim alone^ but 
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was held above water by such powerful hands os made it 
impossible that she should sink. 1 know not how soon in 
her career, but certainly whilst yet considered a young 
woman, she had been introduced to the domestic society of 
the Duchess of Beaufort, and of Mrs. Montagu, so famous 
at one period for her Essay on Shakspere (against the cavils 
and laughable mistranslations of Voltaire), for her literary 
parties, and for her generous patronage of the London 
chimney-sweepers. Of these ladies I had myself occasion to 
hear a good deal in conversation with Mrs. More ; and of 
Mrs. Montagu, in particular, I remember that she told me, 
more than once, and with an emphasis very unusual to her, 
that in the whole course of her long life, — which, either at 
Bath or London, had placed her in contact, through nearly 
half a century, with almost every celebrated person of her 
own country, whether political or literary, and with a large 
proportion of the distinguished foreigners wlio had visited 
this country during that period, — she had never mot with one 
person of either sex who made the smallest approach to Mrs. 
Montagu in genuine wit, or in felicity of conversation. She 
did not even make an exception in favour of Madame de 
Stael. This report of Mrs. Montagues brilliancy, I confess, 
surprised me ; but, of course, it did not become me, who 
had never so much as seen that lady, to dispute Mrs. More’s 
opinion : which, after all, may have been true ; for we all 
know how little proportion there sometimes is between the 
same person’s talents for talking and for writing. 

Beginning life, then, in her character of author, under 
such patronage, we can easily understand how very little 
merit would suffice, — less indeed by a great deal than she 
really had, — to push the young and agreeable Miss Hannah 
More into a vast deal of notoriety. Not merely noticed, 
but caressed, by two potent leaders of society in London, she 
could not fail of commanding at once a pretty extensive poi)U- 
larity. It is true that forced reputations usually decline 
faster even than thej’^ luixe risen. And there can be no 
doubt that some such, reaction will ojsTate powerfully upon 
the posthumous fame of Mrs. More ; and I counsel every 
man who has funded money in lier works to sell now, — for 
assuredly five years will bring them down to a heavy dis* 
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count. But ill lier lifetime it was scarcely possible that any 
revolution of that nature could affect her; for the same 
artificial forces which had originally been put in motion to 
elevate her unduly were continually at work to sustain their 
own creation. And, very naturally, they acted with increas- 
ing advantage at every step, and with accelerated power. For 
Mrs. More was prudent and vigilant in the management of 
her interest. An old friend she never lost, except by death ; 
and she wtis continually strengthening her influence by new 
friends in the same sphere of life. Her letters and atten- 
tions she planted judiciously ; nor did she ever forget to be 
pointedly encouraging in her manners, or to make her society 
and her house as agreeable as possible, to the rising generation 
of noble families. Her epistolary correspondence was exten- 
sive; and there, again, the learned in such branches of 
petty politics know well the refinements df art by which 
adroit tacticians vary and masque the modes of winning a 
powerful person to their aid, by giving him a motive for 
reading passages from their letters, or for appealing to their 
opinions, and thus eventually for giving currency to their 
names, and sustaining their authority. One letter, we may 
suppose, expresses some forcible oj)inions upon a great ques- 
tion, or an eminent person, just at that moment occupying 
the public mind. Everybody is eager to deliver his opinion 
upon it ; and it secures an attentive audience to say, — “ I 
will tell you what Mrs. Hannah More says about it.” Even 
people not particularly under the influence of her name are 
apt to listen, under the belief that they will at least hear a 
natural and unbiassed judgment, as from one who is a mere 
looker-on, living in retirement, and not warped, it may be 
presumed, by any disturbing forces of partisanship. Then 
another letter accompanies the present of a new work, just 
fresh from the press ; and this jjerhaps contains thanks for 
valuable hints which, doubtless, rciilly had been given, but 
only are prodigiously over-rated in value. A third letter, 
again, is not directly addressed to the pei’son at whom it is 
mainly levelled : to this pei’spn is sent, circuitously, a 
message ; which form of address makes it possible to say far 
more complimentary things than could decently be said to 
his face, with this farther advantage to his vanity, that a 
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mcsHage, being communicated at tlio next rencontre, wliicli is 
probably at a party, ensures to the flattering expressions 
something like a publication. But all this, it will be said, is 
absolutely intrigue, or manoeuvring chicanery ; and can I 
mean to tax Mrs. Hannah More with anything so mean and 
worldly-minded as this 1 Intrigue is an ugly word. What 
I mean to describe, and in a certain degree to charge upon 
Mrs. More, is not liable to any harsher name than that of 
fiimsing. It is that sort of di])loinacy which, practised for 
public ends, and upon a broader scale, would be held strictly 
honourable, and looks mean only because it is practised for 
a somewhat selfish, and, by comparison, a trivial purpose, — 
that of sustaining a name, or a certain amount of notoriety, 
by furnishing people of eminent stations with motives for 
talking about one’s self, and by engaging their kind feelings 
in one’s behalf. After all, I contend that the fault lies in 
the degr^. Had Mrs. More dedicated extraordinary pains 
and much of her time to these artifices, or had she employed 
a very complex and elaborate machinery for the purpose, in 
that case she would have stood open to deep moral censui'e. 
As it was, and considering what powerful conductors there 
had arisen latterly for calling off public attention from her- 
self, — considering what [lerilous rivals she had in Bonaparte, 
in Lord Byron, in Mr, Canning, and a thousand other over- 
stimulating themes, all tending to reduce less agitating 
names and memorials to one common level of insipidity, — 
Mrs. More was waiTanted in sustaining so much talk about 
herself in the London influential circles as might just serve 
to apprise people that she belonged to the living generation. 
Otherwise, as Mrs. Hannah More had known Dr. Johnson, 
and as that fact hap[»encd to have been well advertised by 
Boswell, many people were apt to think of her as “ the late 
Mrs. Hannah More,” who had been buried ]ierhapa with all 
her works before the French Revolution. l>ut, apart from 
this excuse, and supposing that she really had been under no 
prudential obligation for refreshing the world’s remembrance 
of herself, I must confess that even flattery the most direct 
has always appeared to me a far more venial offence, and 
meriting far more indulgence than it usually receives exceptp 
from its objects. This much at least 1 con say with truth, — 
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tliat, in every cose of flattery which it lias ever happened to 
me personally to witness, nine-tenths of it, to say the least, 
have been pure overflowings of courtesy, or perhaps of 
benignity. And I am convinced that, wlicre people decline 
to express, on a proper occasion arising, the just esteem 
which they entertiiin for a person’s meritorious qualities, 
merely because that person is present, we may rely upon it 
that this forbearance is to be set down either to downright 
mauvaise or at the least to natural reserve ; very often 
to ooldness of heart, or to sullen inorosenees of temper. 
Becurring to iny own experience in this matter, I may say 
that Miss Seward was the only person within my knowledge 
whose flattery did not seem to be the involuntary overflow 
of generous sympathy with its object That lady seemed to 
flatter, so far as respected her motive, merely upon a previous 
calculation of its expedience or its necessity, — cither because 
she believed that it was expiudod, or guessed that it might 
be profitable ; and, as respected the scale or measure of her 
flattery, apparently she had no guide at all but a tentative 
approach by d(‘grees (and not very slow ones) to the maximum 
of what she imagined that the party would bear. Thus, for 
instance, her public meetings with Lord (the)i Mr.) Erskine 
jit Buxton wore as good as a comedy to the assembled public. 
Each particular assault she prefaced with a look of doubt 
and distress, thrown round the circle, which seemed to say, 
“ He has stood much : will he stand this ? ” He, although 
he had, from a habit of complimenting himself, gained the 
name of Mr. Counsellor Ego, so little relished the quality of 
Miss Seward’s adulation that at length he was seen to hide 
himself behind a broad-backed man, and, when the back 
failed, behind a pillar, in order to elude his pursuer. But, 
with this single exception, all the flattery which it has been 
my fortune to witness might fairly be set down to the 
account of genuine sympathy with real and undoubted merit. 
The merit might be over-rated, and the synq>fxthy itself might 
be exaggerated as to degree in the expression of it ; but 
generally there Wiis some real foundation for both the one 
and the other. And the true ijrinciple at work, after all, 
was pure goodness of heart, or (at the very least) courtesy 
seeking to deliver itself of a debt by acknowledging those 
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claims to wliicli the public voice seemed to give the right of 
challenging acknowledgment. These opinions of mine with 
regard to flattery make it less offensive to avow an over- 
ruling belief that Miu More’s rcjmtation as an author had 
first commenced in a reciprocal intercourse of flattery, and 
that in some degree it was kept alive by means of the same 
quality. And, therefore, when it is said to me, “Do you 
mean to tax Mrs. More with worldly-mindedne.'?s I answer, 
“ Certainly I do : in spite of her sincere piety, and her 
earnest wish to attain a liighcr standard of religious practice, 
I believe her to have been, in some considerable degree, 
though not immoderately, a woman of worldly mind ; that 
is, involuntarily laying too much stress on rank, public 
honours, and, above all, on public opinion ; and, what is 
more, I believe her to have been conscious of this infirmity, 
and to have struggled meritoriously against it, as against ‘the 
sin which did too easily beset her.’ ” 

However, to revert to her early life, T suppose that 
nobody at this time of day will think her early efforts in 
literature adequate of themselves to account for her early 
reputation. The way in which her position amongst people 
of rank was made to assist her is not exactly understood, 
even when it is made known as a fact. People will object 
that no countenance from the aristocracy could avail to warp 
or disturb either the public or the critical a})preciation of 
her works. But the way in which a large body of fashion- 
able supporters can be made to assist an author is this : — A 
woman of rank goes about canvassing for subscribers or for 
purchasers, as the case may bo ; “ An interesting young 
friend of mine,” she says, “lias written a sweet little thing 
called Bos Bleu ; and positively I must have your name 
down on my list of jjatronisers to her genius.” Now, with 
as much influence as belonged either to Mrs. Montagu or to 
the Duchess of Beaufort, it was easy to collect names enough 
to carry off three or four impressions. Then mark what 
follows. The fact, the naked fact, without ccunment or 
explanation, that three or four editions of a book have 
been carried off in tliroe or four day.s, being reported in 
every newspaper, tmvels with the speed of light all over the* 
kin^om. People in the provinces are naturally anxious to 
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Bee what is reported to have mode bo deep an impression on 
the metropolis ; and very often, doubtless, they create for 
themselves all that they have been taught to exp6ct I 
myself, within my own narrow experience, have known 
many instances where a book was bought (as, in particular, 
Mrs, More’s Goslebs) for no other reason than because some 
startling amount of editions had already been sold in 
London ; and tliis I Iiave known done by people who, had 
they happened to be in the secret, and to have been aware 
that the first three editions, which operated, by their rapid 
sale, as the decoy editions lo the jiublic, had been really 
bought almost exclusively by distinguished friends of the 
author, pre^mred for months before its appearance to expect 
the book, and who had in fac>t bespoke their copies, would 
undoubtedly have allowed no weight at all to the startling 
phenomeiKUi of the sudden sale. 

To return to Mrs. Hannah Morci’s history : — Hy means as 
artificial as I have here described she hud first emerged 
from obscurity. But in the progress of her life, at what 
point of it I c>annot pretend to say, she had greatly 
strengthened her pretensions to public notice by stepping 
forward as the organiser of Sunday schools, upon a Bcalo of 
unusual extent with relation to the means at her disposal. 
This chapter in her life was afterwards dwelt upon, I sus- 
pect, by herself, with more inward self-satisfaction than all the 
rest put together ; for her motives were pure, originating, as 
I heartily believe, in no love of power, but in a conscientious 
sense of public duty : her purpose was noble — being that of 
elevating the condition of human nature amongst the poorest 
and the humblest of her fellow - creatures. The means 
which she adopted were, perhaps, as good as could he had ; 
and, finally, her success, both directly within her own 
peculiar field, and nunotely as a precedent which rapidly 
dilfused and multijdied itself, was so great as to attain 
almost a national value. When I speak doubtfully upon 
the single head of the means which she employed, I do so 
with a reference to the Blagdon controversy, which (accord- 
ing to my slight remembrance of it) turned entirely upon the 
quality of Mrs. More’s machinery in setting forward her new 
institution, and not at all upon the final causes of their 
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establislimont, or upon the objects which they proposed to 
realise. Blagdon is a village about four miles, I think, 
from Wrington, lying amongst the beautiful hills on the left 
of that vale in going westwards : and either the incumbent 
of that parish, or (as I rather think) the curate, starting from 
some personal grievance of mortified pride, or of professional 
influence unduly disturbed, attacked Mrs. More and her pro- 
ceedings with a virulence which ultimately, I believe, 
recoiled upon himself. The merits of that dispute I am 
quite unable to state. But I remember that it raged 
so long and so loudly that all England became aware 
of its existence and progress. Wliat surprises me, 
at this moment, in recurring to it, is that Mrs. More 
should have left any opening for ill-will, springing 
originally, without a doubt, under whatever public 
disguises, from some sense of personal slight. For in her 
policy the wisdpm of the serpent did certainly prevail, to 
say the least, as much as the simplicity of the dove. She 
could not but be sensible of the prudential obligation under 
which her whole purpose laid her of conciliating the spiritual 
leader of the parish. The public character and the authority 
with which the English parochial clergy are invested by 
their official stations make their favour at least, if not their 
actual co-operation, almost a sine qua non towards any 
tolerable success in schemes of education like those of Mrs. 
Hannah More. And with her known interest, in this point, 
exactly coincided her natural courtesy of disposition. 

Such was the whole amount of Haimah More’s history as 
known to myself, except as to one incident, perhaps to her- 
self the most interesting in her life. This was her marriage 
disappointment. What were the exact circumstances under 
which it took place I have never been able to ascertain. . . . 
However, there certainly ^vas some story of a delicate nature 
(in the belief of Mrs. More’s best friiaids). And I have 
received the following as the true fact from a clergyman of 
great respectability, and a fervent friend of Mrs. 11. More’s : 
— The morning was fixed for the marriage ; Mrs. More’s 
friends were all in attendance, and, after breakfasting 
together, had actually proceeded to the church where, by 
appointment, they were to meet the bridegroom. They 
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actually waited above nn hour in the porch, looking out for 
his arrival, and as yet with no suspicion of his dis- 
honourable intentions. At length a single horseman was 
seen approaching ; he advanced to tlie steps, dismounted, and 
presented to Miss More a letter, in which the gentleman 
pleaded simply, as a reason for receding from his engage- 
ments, that he could not bring his mind, at the hour of 
crisis, to so solemn and so irrevocable a contract He 
offered, however, to make such reparation as could be made, 
in a pecuniar^' sense, to Miss More ; but this intention, if he 
really had it at the time, would, no doubt, have died away 
as soon as the immediate difficulty was overcome. The 
friends of Miss More, aware of that, pressed him vigorously, 
and would grant no delay. The sequel was that, rather 
than stand a prosecution, he settled on Miss More a hand- 
some provision, — my informant believes, not less, but rather 
more, than £400 jier annum for life. 

I now return to my own personal acquaintance with Mrs. 
H. More. My first introduction to her was under the 
following circumstances: — In the year 1809, I had come 

down to Westhay (the villa of my friend Mrs. ) on a 

visit of some months. ^ The time of yo^r might be May, or 
early in Juno; and the particiilar morning was one of 
peculiar splendour. Sitting by accident at a window of ray 
dressing-room, which looked out upon the approach to the 
house, I observed a plain-looking carriage coming up the 
grounds, at the rate of about four miles an hour. In those 
days the eye was familiar enough with the image of languid 
motion under all possible varieties ; even the Bristol mail, 

^ As llie reiuler understands, the “ Mrs. ” of this sentence 

was his own mother. Westhay was the name she had given to her 
new villa in Wrington Valley, Somersetshire, — in recollection, no 
doubt, of Oreenhay^ the country-house near Manchester where she 
passed the last years of her married life and tlic first of her widow- 
hood, and had brought up licr children. Sec ante^ Vol, T, p. 57, and 
})p. 08-09, -also Voi. Ill, p. 243. But see more particularly Vol. 1, 
p. 404 ; where there is this distinct stateirient respecting his mother 
and her chanpes of residence : — “ It happened that amongst the few 
“ in lirinitica besetting my motber’s habits and constitution of mind 
“ was the costly one of seeking her chief intellectual excitement in 
“ architectural erections. She individually might bo said to have 
** built Greenhay ; since to her views of domestic elegance and pro* 
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tho swiftest in the kingdom, did not then perform much 
above seven miles an hour. But a pace so very cautious 
indicated the presence of ladies, probably of old ladies ; and 
a sudden recollection that it was yet scarcely twelve o'clock 
argued that the party must be a j)rivileged om*. ; how else ven- 
ture to present itself on a morning call at an hour so antc- 
diluvianl Antediluvian, indeed, were all things inside and out- 
side the equipage. “ Castor and Pollux ! ” exclaimed a youtig 
Oxonian of tho Westhay family, “what a set out ! ” ; yet, at 
least, it wore an air of harmony in its self-consistency. The 
horses were manifestly pots, sleek ami dull, crammed up to 
the throats, and apparently worked at the ratis of thirty 
miles a month. The coachman seemed, after his kind, a pet 
also; consequently, sleek and dull, crammed up to the 
throat, and worked on the same severe scale. He wore a 
look of demure solemnity, which it was his intention to pass 
off for the expression of exceeding religious devotion. Unfor- 
tunately, it conveyed rather an opposite impression of 
exceeding knavery ; and, a knave he was, of the first water 
— a fourbe fourbiasimey in the language of Moliere, or rascal 
rascalissimusy as I had afterwards occasion to know. The 
carriage itself had the air of being also a pet. It was hung 
low, was sad-coloured, roomy and considerate in its dimen- 
sions, allowing ample scope and verge enough for the most 
Dutch proportions, and seemed so well furnished with 
cushions, or squabs, to speak technically, and those squabs, 
again, so luxuriously plump and downy, that one could not 
figure to one’s self for such a carriage any harsher destiny 
than that of carrying forth some podagrous bishop upon his 
gentle matutinal airings in seasons when all the zephyrs 

“ priety ray father had resigned almost everything. This was her 
“ coup d*es8ai ; secondly, she built tlie compleineut to the Priory in 
“ Oheshire, which cost about £1000 ; thirdly, Westhay y in Somerset- 
** shire f tkhovii twelve miles from Bristol, which, including the land 
“ attached to the house, cost £12,500 (not iucludiug subsequent 

“ additions), — but this was built at tho cost of my uncle.” In 1809 

(the date of that visit of Be Quincey to his tnother*s Somersetshire 
home which he goes on to describe) Hannah More, the reader will do 
well to remember, was sixty-four years of age, while De Quincey was 
only in his twenty-fourth year, fresh from Oxford, the Kantian meta- 
physics, London literary society, and the raptures of his first visit to 
Wor^worth and the Lakes. — Bi. 
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were abroad. Bishop, however, it was not, but the friend 
of bishops, whom it now convey etl. Wo had continued 
speculating upon its probable contents as the lazy equipage 
moved towards the house ; and at last my young Oxonian 
friend, exclaiming suddenly to me, “By the powers, it is 
Holy Hannah coming to look at your premises,” shot down- 
wards to present his arm to the ladies in executing the very 
difficult maucouvre of alighting. 

Imagine, then, at length, the portly carriage solemnly 
anchored alongside the main entrance of the house, the 
carriage door opened, and the steps duly unfolded to the 
very last, which grazed the surface of the ground, in prepar- 
ation for discharging its jolly freightage of dames. Jolly 
they were, in every acceptation of that word ; ample and 
roomy as their carriage ; and absolutely noisy in their ex- 
pressions of gaiety and good humour. Such, at least, was 
the description of the two sisters who on that morning 
accompanied Mrs. Hannah More, but not of Mrs. Hannah 
herself ; she was neither large in person nor joyous in her 
manner. Her deportment was lady-like and pleasing ; but 
marked with thoughtfulness, and sometimes, perhaps, with a 
shade of sadness ; or, to express both traits by a single word, 
at least of pensiveness. People who are consciously the 
objects of much notice and curiosity wherever they appear 
rarely obtain so complete a mastery over their feelings os to 
disembaiToss themselves entirely of that constraint and awk- 
ward reserve which accomijany such a situation when con- 
tinually forced upon the consciousness. Certainly, for a 
woman who had mixed so largely in the world, Mra H. 
More seemed to have made as small advances towards such a 
state of callous self-possession os any one person whom it has 
been my fortune to know. She had even a tremor in her 
manner, and at times, upon first presenting herself, a maw- 
vaise honte, which almost amounted to agitation. But 1 am 
anticipating. — The visit, as it appeared, really was .to myself, 
none being due at that time to the family whom I was 
visiting. In saying this, I arrogate no particular import- 
ance beyond what Mrs. Morels courtesy allowed to every 
scholar ; and s\ich I was reputed. My fame had been some- 
what increased also, as I am ashamed to say, by a report 
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current at that time which imputed to me, most untruly, 
some shape or other — I know not exactly what — of infidel 
philosophy. 

My curiosity was, at any rate, sufliciently strong to have 
carried me down to the drawing-room ; and, as it appeared 
that the visit was really to myself, it became my duty to 
descend. Of course, I did not keep the ladies waiting ; and 
I had presented myself before they — so leisurely in their 
movements — had completed the process of seating themselves. 
All eyes directed me to the lion, or rather lioness, of the 
occasion. Tlie lady of the house did me the favour to 
present me in form to her favourable notice. She received 
me with most gracious and winning smiles ; and I took my 
seat upon a sofa by her side. I had previously seen almost 
everybody in England who enjoyed any great reputation for 
conversational talent ; and I expected little in that way 
which could dazzle me from Mrs. H. More. Injustice, 1 must 
say, that I found no more than I expected. Madame de 
Staiil I had seen, but that was all. Viryilium vidi tantum, 
1 could, through more channels than one, have commanded 
an introduction j but tins my pride prevented me from seek- 
ing. Backed by no book of ray own composition, I should 
have appeared to her a mere boy, and could not have 
interested her vanity in making a display before one so 
obscure. She, however, when she chose, or when she was 
adequately excited, could really perform with eftect and 
execution ; and, at times, she executed bravuras^ or passages 
of colloquial effect, which electrified all who heard. Mrs. 
H. More was the most opposite creature in the world. 
She was modest, feminine, and, by nature, retiring. Her 
manners, which' were those of a well-bred woman, ac- 
customed to good society, and therefore free from all 
bustle, hurry, and excitemeAt, supported the natural expres- 
sion of her mind. It was only by a most unnatural and 
transient effort that she ever attempted to shine. On the 
other hand, to the eye, she was a far more pleasing woman 
than the masculine De Stael. That most pretending of 
God’s women was a hideous-looking creature, with a huge 
structure of bones about the shoulders, fitter for a Mammoth 
or a Megatherium than a reasonable woman. Her chest, 
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eapccially wlicn viewed en profile^ was, as a London wit 
remarked, like a cheat of drawera And her black hair, 
floating ill masses about her temples, lier fierce eyes, and her 
impassioned gestures, gave her, when declaiming, the air of 
a Pythoness upon lier tripod, or of some dark si))yl thirsting 
for the blood of (Edijjus. Ad<l whiskers and miistachios, 
and, without a doubt, she would have frightened and put to 
flight the advanced posts of an army. Put Mrs. IJ. More 
wjis soft, delicate, and agreeable ; and, in youth, must have 
been pretty. Her eyiis only were too bright for absolute 
repose of countenance ; else hers would have been nearly 
fpiiescent. Her sisters were, if not more interesting, at least 
more entertaining ; especially Mrs. Hally, who bad exuberant 
spirits, mirth, and good nature : and Mrs. Patty, who was 
distingui.sbed for biimour, or at least drollery ; and from her 
pen had proceeded many of the most lively amongst the 
Repository Tracts. 

The times in which I liad thus become acquainted with 
Mrs. H. More were times of i>rofbund political interest, — I 
may truly say, de.scribing my own feelings, times of awful 
agitation. A power had arisen in France which, going on 
through stages of transmigration from one horriti birth to 
another, was at length settled, a.s might seem, in its final 
devcloj)nient, having obtained an organization more potent 
than ever this worbl had seen for evil, and for the propaga- 
tion of evil. Until the era of the Consulate, the French 
Revolution had passed through many forms — all bad, and 
some weak. . . . Under circumstances like these, and at a 
crisis 80 appalling, those who felt the interest appropriate to 
the times had leisure for no other interest; and the first 
question which arose witli reganl to any person on whom 
much attention was fixed concerned the nature and quality 
of their views upon foreign politics. Accordingly, my own 
fii'st impulse, as regarded Mrs. 11. More, was to apply some 
mete-wand to the sbite of her sentiments upon all that 
regarded Napoleon Bonaparte. I knew already, by the 
general tone of her Cheap liepository Tracts, and particularly 
by her Will Chip, or Village Politics,^ that she was loyal, 

^ For which tract, I have heard (hut I will not vouch for the fact) 
that Mni. H. More received the thanks of Messrs. Pitt and Dundas. 
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and well-affected to the Government, — that she was an Anti- 
gallican, — th«at she was an Antijacobin. I judged, besides, 
from the quality of her connexions, that she was, of course, 
a Pittite. . . . Yet, having said this, I have said all that 
does credit to her political firmness or sagacity ; for, in other 
respects, she was deeply enslaved to the meanest superstitions 
of the day. There was at that time, and ever since the 
year 1790 there had been, a most ridiculous prostration of 
the English mind to the 'prestige of Frencli generalship. 
People had a notion that French strategics differed, not only 
as to degree, but also by some special privilege of kind, from 
all other, and that, somehow or other, without ever being 
able to tell how, generals of any school but that of Paris 
would inevitably, in contact with a French commander, find 
themselves pretty much in the relation of a fly to a spider : 
sooner or later, they would be enmeshed in his fine-spun 
webs, without a chance of evading them by skill, or break- 
ing them by force. This was an abject and pitiable super- 
stition ; and often had I occasion to combat it in conversation, 
without finding a single ally, until the triumphs of the 
Peninsular War, beginning to dawn in 1808, first gave mo 
some vantage-ground. With Mrs. H. More I argued in the same 
key, but absolutely without effect. “ I grant,” she would often 

say, “everything you can urge for British courage ; but ” 

and then came the old story of courage matched against the 
magic of talent, &c. ; the whole amount of which was this, when 
put into plainer language, as I repeatedly told her, — that 
we British were in effect a race of brainless bull-dogs, with 
animal courage enough and to spare, but without sense or 
sagacity to guide it ; whilst the French had credit, not 
merely for all the talent, but absolutely for a sort of magic, 
and of supernatural art, by which effects were produced 
beyond the reach of ordinary tactics to explain. Those 
days were the days of my fervid youth. I was then calidus 
juventa, Consule Planco ; at which period of life a man’s 
patience is not his most shining virtue. And very often, I 
confess, absolutely I shivered with wrath when I heard, by 
Insinuation, such disparagement offered to the mighty nation 
amongst wliom I gloried to have been born. Brute force f 
animal qualities of facing peril, or enduring pain t Were 

VOL. XIV X 
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these, then, the highest attributes of that princeps populus^^ 
who had been liailed from the orient to the setting sun as 
the gTeAt leading nation in arts and arms, the tutor and 
forerunner of men’s race in civilization ? Such character- 
istics might aptly delineate the Ilussian or Scythian hoor ; 
but for that thrice -famous island whose sons liad so long 
shone as the vanwaid host in the army of nations, — whose 
colonies possessed, hy circles of longitude and latitude, the 
supreme section of the New World, — under the shadow of 
whose mighty sc(*ptre the liundred millions of Hindostan 
reposed, — the pcojde whom, when cited uj) idonlly before the 
true and mirror-like scnsihility of Goldsmith, that poet had 
beheld sweeping hy, over the sbige of life, in such majestic 
pomp and precedency as to challenge tears from Dr. Johnson 
whensoever he read the lines 

“ Pride in tlieir port, dcfianco in theij* eye, 

I see the lords of hniimn kind pass by ” ! 

Contrasting the mighty object thus insulted with the trivial 
insultcr (a blue -stocking manufacturer of sentiment), I 
acknowledge that I gradually became more careless of Mrs. 
H. More’s acquaintance than I had even originally been, 
and still more insensible of any merit which she possessed. 
However, I d('.termiued that she should not mistake me 
for a imu’e John Bull, fierce upon his imagined superi- 
ority without knowing anything of the grounds which 
Buattun it. Not enduring to talk much with her upon 
such a theme, I threw into what I meant for my part- 
ing colloquies some hits wliich, I wivs well assured, she 
could not parry ; and I was truly delighted to sec that I 
stung her beyond all power of dissembling.^ . . . Finally, 
having multiidied my cases of this nature against Mrs. 
Hannah More, and mortified her — on public grounds, 
observe — to the utmost extent of my opportunities, I took 

^ He entertained her, he tells us, with illustrations of the British 
superiority to the French wen in stratejiy, drawn from the wars and 
battles of the great Marlborough, and from more recent British mili- 
tary enterprises and expeditions. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s latest Penin- 
sular actions included, — tiie illustrations the less wortli repeating now, 
however, because there is much to the same effect in I>e Quincey’s 
later and better-known writings. — M. 
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leave of the subject with this remark : — The admiration for 
military talent was built, I contended, upon a psychological 
delusion. No sort of talent is more vulgar iii itself, or of 
more iilcntiful growth ; in fact, it is produced to order in any 
(piantity reijuired. Witness the Thirty Years’ War, — ^witness 
the age of Republican France. In hotli periods there was a 
great market for the sale of such talent : and, accordingly, in 
both periods there was a large supply immediately sown, 
reaped, and brought to market. In reality, tin', mere art — 
or knack rather — of strategic movements, if it could be 
detached and altogether abstracUul from the great conse- 
quences dependent on sutdi movements, would be viewed as 
one of the meanest amongst the mechanic arts : not much, if 
at all, above carpentry. But it happens that great events, 
thrones raised and dynasties dissolved, are often the direct 
results of military operations. Hence, by a natural psycho- 
logical process {vitium siibreptionis) we transfer upon the 
mind achieving the splendour which really belongs to the 
things achieved. But, at all events, it is fatal to all ideas of 
rarity or intrinsic value in the talent itself that us much of 
it is produced, and as rapidly and as certainly, at any era of 
particular demand for such qualities ns of any one assignable 
product of manufacturing industry. Mrs. Hannah More 
never professed any talents for disputation : still less upon a 
philosophic question. And such a dogma as this last, simply 
because it contradicted tlie commonplace current on the 
subject, she would, at any rate, have shrunk from as a 
paradox.^ . . . 

Here, then, at the very outset of my intimacy with Mrs. 
11. More, was laid a solid foundation for mutual dislike. 

^ From the long, digressive pa.«isago which follows here in the 
original text, this may be worth preserving, but, ns it disturbs the 
chronology of the text, comes better in footnote form : — “ Happening 
** again to be engaged in political conversation with Mrs. H. More, 
“ after an interval of some years, during which the national ear had 
“ been stunned and deafened by the rapid succession of our victories, 
** suddenly it recurred to mo that 1 had never claimed or enjoyed my 
“ just triumph [in the former arguinent with lier], and that I could 
** have it now. Powers of justice ! conceive my astonishment when I 
** heard Mrs. H. More disown all the sentiments I ascribed to her and 
** the whole part which she had really borne in our disimtes. Nay^ I 

did not entirely satisfy her that oar separate parts and relations in 
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We began our acquaintance with no great love ; and, to use 
Mr. Slender’s account of liis progress with fair Mistress Ann 
Page, “it})leasc(l Ood to decrease it iij>on further acquaint- 
ance.” But, u])on tlic very second visit which I paid lier, 
another indication was drawn forth of Mrs. More’s intellect, 
which sealed iny disgust. Having called at Barley Wood in 
the morning, I had received an invitation to spend the even- 
ing there, — an invitation which I willingly accepted, as two 
or three of the sisters were conspicuous for their high spirits 
and amiable tenqx^r, always ready to amuse and to be 
amused ; besides which, one might generally rely upon 
meeting some agrecahle society from the neighbouring 
families of the vale. On such occasions it was usual to go 
early ; for the ladies dined at four o’clock, and were glad to 
sec their friends as soon as possible after five. On this par- 
ticular ociiasion I remember that 1 found a large party of 
young ladies nssembhul on the lawn. In the course of the 
evening some convcrsiition had arisen in which one of the 
company had built some argument upon, or drawn some 
illustrations from, poetry. Upon this Mrs. Hannah More, 
with the air of one who is delivering some brilliant propos, 
had taken upon herself to say, “ Poetry ! oh 1 os to poetry, I 
forswore that^ and I think everybody else should forswear 
it, together with pink ribbons”; meaning, I suppose, in 
youth. Mr. Wordsworth has remarked, as one feature of a 
luxurious and feeble condition of society in an intcdlectual 
sense, that the grandest functions of the human mind are 
degraded into the mere minister of stimulation or of trivial 
ornament, and that people talk of a “ taste ” for poetry as 
they would of a taste for Frontiniac or for rope-dancing. I, 
however, had learned to think higher by far, and with 

these disputes were not (to speak mathematically) the mere reci- 
** procal or absolute inversion of what I represented. ‘Surely it 
“must have been herself who stood up for England, — oh yes: on 
“ recollection it must be so ; she had always been for England ; and, 
“ on further recollection, she fancied (though in that she might bo 
“ mistaken) that I had shocked her very much, — or at least some- 
“ body bad, and surely it must bo myself, — by the keenness of my 
“ anti- national principles, and the exces.s of my admiration for 
“ French tactics,’ Oh 1 Goddess Rhamnnsia ! had I lived to hear 
“ that ? And \\m this my retribution ? I dropped the subject, and 
“ for that day I was silent.” — M. 
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mysterious reverence, of the genial art: I had learned to 
view it as the science of human passion in all its fluxes and 
refluxes — in its wondrous depths below depths, and its 
starry altitudes that ascended to the gates of heaven. Mm. 
H. More would talk learnedly in her books upon the dignity 
of human nature : she could not do otherwise ; for, though 
she delighted also to talk of its degradation and corruption, 
yet, unless originally and indefeasibly it possessed some un- 
speakable grandeur, how or with what j^ropriety could its 
restoration have become the subject of a mysterious scheme 
in the councils of Heaven ? Such, however, w’as her incon- 
sistency that the very art which kept the golden keys for 
unlocking the whole economy of the human heart, — that 
world of hopes and fears, of heights and shadowy depths, of 
laughter and of tears, — was dismissed to her chiffonier y 
or rag depot, together with old filigree, paste pearls, 
and obsolete bracelets. I burned to speak in rej)ly ; 
and to myself I murmured secretly, — “Oh I woman, 
tliat this were not thy house, or that our meeting 
could be adjourned to Salisbury Plain ! Something, 
indeed, as it was, without violating any restraints of 
politeness, I niight have said. But I had this infirmity — 
that, whenever I spoke (if it were but a word) upon a theme 
which challenged any peculiar depth of sympathy from its 
importance, inevitably my voice trembled. This effect, 
which I could not dissemble, made a pause and a “sensation’* 
in the conversation, by too pointedly arresting the attention 
of the company ; wdiich was not in the right key of well- 
bred society. It made something too like a scene. On this 
account I was silent But, just at the moment when it 
seemed certain that Mrs. H, More was to bear off her pretty 
remark, neither “noted” nor “ x^rotested,” forth stepped a 
young lady, “ severe in youthful beauty,” and, with a modest 
but yet not a timid air, put in this unanswerable demurrer : 
— “ Really, Mrs. Hannah More, I could never presume so 
far as to look upon anything in the light of a trifle which 
Milton had not disdained to spend his life in cultivating. 
Surely I ought not to rank the Paradise Lost with pink 
ribbons?” Here was a duplie (in the lawyers’ phrase) •to 
which it was vain for Mrs. More to attempt a tripHe. This 
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was a Hinaslier ; and I could have kissed the lovely girl, if I 
durst, for so seasonable a service. As to Mrs. Hannah More, 
I am sorry to say that she took the reproof with no very 
charitable expression of eye ; she was silent •per force ; for 
what could she have said ? Cut her eye said for her as 
plainly as possible, — “ You are a very impertinent young 
woman However, Milton v. the Author of the Search 
after Happiness was a case admitting of no reply. 

Pretty much about the same time I learned another 
feature of Mrs. Hannah More’s character, which was peculiarly 
revolting to my mind ; or, rather, I ought to say, that I 
now learned a peculiarly revolting case, illustrating a weak- 
ness which 1 was already aware of. There was in Bristol an 
author, of very estimable private character, and, judging by 
the sale of liis works, not jiltogethcr without claims to be 
considered as a favourite of the public. Indeed I have 
heard the most original poet of modern times acknowledge 
that his works were rich in gleams of native genius, though 
he was dis 2 )osed to pronounce them heavy as a whole. Some 
class, however, there must have been among the reading 
public to whom liis writings were accepUible ; for, without 
much favour amongst the professional critics, and with no 
private partisanship, assuredly, at work on his behalf, 
repeated impressions had been called for of those amongst 
his works which were at all fitted for popularity by their 
subject. This atithor had originally been a bookseller and a 
publisher; and I have understood that, having been in 
some way or other unfortunate, he had retired — but with no 
loss of character — at an early period of life, from all his 
speculations as a tradesman. I called upon him, whenever 
I passed through Bristol, simply as a man of letters ; and I 
thought him a very agreeable companion ; for he wore upon 
the face of his manners an air of integrity : he was kind and 
courteous ; and about his literary pursuits and plans he was 
communicative or not according to the interest, more or 
less, which his visitor manifested in such topics.^ This 
gentleman, and his sisters, with whom he lived, were 

* Can this be Joseph Cottle, tlie Bristol bookseller who had pub- 
lished Coleridge’s lirst volume of poems in 1796, and the Lyrical 
Ballads of Coleridge aud Wordsworth in 1798, and who had retired 
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uniformly in the habit of professing great esteem for Mrs. 
H. More, and admiration — more by a good deal than I could 
see any ground for — of her writings. In birth they were 
very probably on a level with that lady ; and, as to profes- 
sional pursuits, there could be no difference of rank, seeing 
that the sisters presided over a large and brilliant establish- 
ment for educating young ladies, exactly as Mrs. Hannah 
More and her sisters had done many years before. Not 
understanding, therefore, what barrier it was which could 
divide peojdo so united as they were in religious opinions, 
and with so much reverence on the one side towards the 
other, I said, one day, when paying my respects at this 
house, “ Pray, Mr. X. Z., what is the reason that, thinking as 
I know you think about Mrs. H. More, you do not cultivate 
her ac([uaintance ? Uow is it that, amongst all the legions 
of gay people whom I meet at Barley Wood, never yet, by 
any accident, have I seen there either you or your sisters ? ” 
— He smiled, and answered thus : “ My answer is partly 
anticipated in your question ; it is precisely on account 
of those legions of gay people that I do not go to Barley 
Wood. I will own to you, very frankly, that I am not quite 
at home in such society. Some people of the very highest rank, 
in whose way I have sometimes fallen casually, have treated 
me with great affability ; but, generally speaking, the 
fashionable mob whom one is liable to find at Barley Wood 
on a fine morning — those, I mean, who come over from 
Bath — look strangely upon me ; and, doubtless, I suit them 
as little as they suit me. Meantime, you are to understand 
that in former times 1 did visit Mrs. Hannah More ; and 
whether I gave up that practice on a sufficient reason, speak- 
ing in my own case, I will not take upon me to say ; you 
shall judge. One day I was sitting alone with Mi’s. Hannah 
More ; and 1 believe that on that particular morning she 
did not expect any visitors. Suddenly I saw the heads of 
the leaders to a travelling carriage fairly looking in at the 
drawing-room windows before any noise of approach had 
reached us ; and, in the next moment, a servant announced 

from business not long afterwards. For Do Quincey’s acquaintance 
with him in 1827 see antet Vol. II, p. 163. He lived till 1853 , — sm. 
till twenty years after the publication of the present article. — M* 
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their Royal Highnesacs the Princess A , Prince W. of 

Q j and some lady of rank in attendance upon the 

Princess. Great was my perplexity as to what I ought to 
do. It appeared to me that Mrs. 11, More, by a little decent 
exertion of firmness and self-respect, might have delivered 
both herself and me from all embarrassment She, however, 
appeared flurried ; not, as 1 fancied, from any trepidation 
about facing people of this distinguished rank, but at being 
here detected in a tele-h-tite with a man of my unfashionable 
air. She looked at me, then at the window, then at the fire- 
place, until, really, a strange fancy Ciime over me that she 
wished me to jump out of the window, or to get up the 
chimney. Up the chimney, to say the truth, 1 would have 
been too happy to go, both for her sake and for my own. 
But the weather was cold ; there was a hot fire, my dear 

Sir ; and under those circumstances, “ Say no 

more, my friend : umler no circumstances ought the most 
good-natured of men to go up a chimney, not though it were 
to oblige the Pope and the Dalai Lama. But did Mrs. H. 
More take it ill, then, that you blinked the question as to 
the chimney ? “ Really it would be hard to say what she 

wished at that moment ; but, doubtless, she wished fervently 
that Providence had called me on any other road that 
morning. Meantime, as Damien observed, no agony lasts for 
ever. I was attempting an exit by the door, when I saw the 
royal party advancing through the passage. To pass them 
was impossible without absolute rudeness. I waited until 
they had entered. The ladies advanced up to Mrs. II. More, 
and did not seem at all to observe me ; but the Prince, who 
was in the rear, very courteously bowled to me as he 
advanced up the room. I made my acknowledgments by 
gestures ; and, immediately after, making my way to the 
door, I opened it, and then, turning round, without siwaking, 
I bowed once or twice with on air of reverence to the wiiolo 
party, and made my exit Afterwards, I called, as usual, on 
Mrs. H, More ; but she received me with coldness ; and, 
though I could well perceive tliis, I did not resent it, but 
paid her my usual respectful attentions ; until at length I 
found myself a second time in the very same dilemma. A 
huge party came in suddenly : this time it was not a royal 
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party ; but I heard the sounds of ‘ Your Ladyship * and ‘ My 
Lord * bandied about ; and, from the number of outriders, 
&c., doubtless they were some great people or other. I 
never staid to ask who ; for, seeing, as before, a marked 
expression of vexation on Hannah Morels countenance, I 
took my hat without saying a w'ord, satistied that nobody 
would miss me, and quitted her house, never again to enter 
it. That vow I made nt the moment ; that vow I have 
kept ; and keep it I sliall. I esteem, value, and highly 
admire Mrs. II. More ; but I have also some respect for 
myself ; and I will go no more to a house where I am 
tolerated only in a surreptitious way, and become a subject 
of scandal and offence if for one moment a collision occurs 
between myself and more privileged friends.*’ 

Such was my friend’s statement ; which explained every- 
thing, and shocked me exceedingly. Never yet could I 
tolerate this double countenance and double tongue by 
which a man is w’elcomcd as a friend in one situation, and 
frowned upon or disowned in another. And, doubtless, 
Mrs. II. More would have found secretly more respect from 
her great friends if she had protected her unassuming visitor, 
and had said firmly, This gentleman, or that gentleman ” — 
for he would have absented himself, no doubt, immediately 
— “ is a very respectable and old friend of mine.” 

I think it might be in 1811 or 1812 that Hannah 
More acquainted me with the fact of her having declined 
the place of sub -governess to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. When the olFer had been made, and whether at the 
time it were Lady de Clifford or Lady Elgin who had the 
post of principal governess, I do not know. What were the 
reasons which induced Mrs. H. More to decline a situation 
which w'ould have given her some power, and a great deal of 
distinction, I did not inquire. Most people found a sufficient 
justification of her refusal in the anqde comforts of her 
present situation as a private woman, which could not have 
been increased by any public station however lucrative, 
whilst her liberty of action would have been greatly abridged, 
and a responsibility undertaken beyond the warrant of any 
powers conferred njK)!! the place. I have said that I made* 
no inquiries of Mrs. H. More, or her sisters, as to the motives 
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which guided her, — in fact, the terms on which I stood with 
the family were not confidential enough to allow of my doing 
BO. But Mrs. H. More herself related to me a little anecdote 
at this time, which might, I suspect, have had some share in 
eharpcning her objections to the place. The opening made 
for Mrs. II. More had arisen out of the retiremcmt (whether 
resignation or dismissal I cannot say) of a Miss Hayes. 
This lady, as it happened, wjis acquainted with the family at 
Barley Wood, and had recently made them a visit. Naturally 
enough the conversation had fallen upon the nature of the 
vacant office, and the kind of duties attached hj it. In the 
course of these communications it had come out that a great 
deal of intriguing went on amongst the household of the 
young Princess, and that, in a recent insUince, one very 

respectable man had fallen a victim to it. Dr. 

officiated, under the tluiii Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Fisher), as 
the acting tutor of Her Boyal Highness with regard to some 
particular j)ortions of Inu* studies. This gentleman Miss 
llayes described as an uiu’ight, honourable man, guileless in 
all respects, but too siinple-ininded and unpractised in the 
ways of courts. He had neglected to plant his attentions and 
his deference in the right, that is, the influential quarter. 
Hence, probably, what fidlowed. One day, in conversing 
upon the History of England, and the gradual developments 
of English law concurrence with the continual increase 
in the expansion and variety of English property, the 
youthful Prim:ess came upon the subject of donations and 
testamentary dispositions of property. What were the 
various modes by whicli people could legally acquire or 
alienate property ? What conditions were essential to the 
framing of a will? Particularly, at what age could a 
person of cither sex make a will that should be binding 
in law ? Upon all these points the learned Doctor 
gave such answers as were suitable : such, in short, as 
were in a manner extorted from him by his royal pupil. 
She had, at the same time, pre&sed her inquiries upon the 
nature of property and u],)on the legal extent of her own. 
With respect to most of her instances, the Doctor had replied 
that the property was hers only in a sense of courtesy. 
Were her trinkets, then, were her books, — in short (speaking 
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pettishly), was anything, — hers? The Doctor replied that 
such things, being too inconsiderable to come witliin the 
notice of her Royal Father, probably would be so considered ; 
at least, that her own disposal of them would not bo dis- 
turbed. Out- of this conversation, which upon the tutor’s 
part was a mere act of duty and submission to Her Royal 
Highness’s pleasure, arose his ruin. Within a few' days it 
transpired that tlie Princess had made her will. The singu- 
larity of such a caprice attracted a good deal of attention ; 
and much anxiety was testified, by different members of her 
establishment, to get a sight of it. In fact, it was justly 
regarded as a sort of index to her personal preferences, and a 
scale, regulaidy graduated, for expressing the exact place 
which each individual there mentioned held in her esteem. 
There might also, for anything I know, be satirical bequests 
to particular persons whom she disliked, upon the model of 
that celebrated metrical will composed by Dr. Donne in the 
time of James I.^ At all events, her sub-tutor, the worthy 

Dr. , was honoured by an especial notice — tlie whole of 

her library being bequeathed to him. This was immediately 
connected W’ith the recent conversation ; an occasion was 
thence derived for colouring the whole transaction as a 
Jesuitical contrivance for interested i)urpos(Js on tlie part of 
Dr. ; the matter was reported to the Regent, who, with- 

out very much sifting, froAvned, at any rate, upon so dis- 
proportionate a mark of attachment shown to an obscure 
person ; and, briefly, the Doctor was dismissed. Such a 
story as this was not likely to recommend the office to 
Hannah More’s ambition. . . . 

I believe it wuis by way of a peace-offering for having 
declined it, and in some imperfect way to supply the defect 
of her own personal superintendence, that Mrs. Hannah More 

^ The reference, I suppose, is to Dr. Donne's poem of fifty-four 
lines entitled “ The Will.” It begins — 

Before I sigh my last gasp, lot me breathe. 

Great Love I some legacies ” ; 

and the rest specifies his bequests, — e.g. his “constancy” to the 
planets, his ” ingenuity and openness” to the Jesuits, his ** pensive- 
ness” to buflfoons, his “faith” to Roman Catholics, and his “good 
works” to the schismatics of Amsterdam. — M. 
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now compoBed her “ Hints on Education of a Princess'^ I 
dare Buy that tliis work may hiive been useful ; because, 
however otherwiBC aliallow and superficial, it appeals, os all 
Mrs. Hannah More’s works do, to a higher standard of 
morals than usually is ever heard of in the courts of princes. 
Doubtless it must do good, and m\i8t influence favourably 
many a moment of sadness or of solitary meditation, and 
must have a chance for turning to a moral account many a 
lieart-ache, such as palaces are heirs to no less than cottages, 
to know or to remember as even among real existences the 
fact of a Christian ideal in morals, loftier, purer, and more 
holy, whilst by the great machinery of the Christian scheme 
it is made also far more practically applicable to human 
necessities, than the aerial altitudes of Stoical ethics ; though 
that scheme, also, w^as the grandest speculation of uninspired 
human nature. Else, and apart from this use in suggesting 
higher moral motives, I have often W'ondered at the shallow- 
ness of the soil which could be 8Upi)oscd capable of receiving 
much culture or much manuring from instructions so slight, 
and so unsustained even by extensive reading, as Mrs. 
Hannah More’s. The wdiole stream of her illustrations was 
naturally derived from History ; and yet on how narrow a 
basis reposed her acquaintance with that prodigious body of 
records, and in the choice of her reading how little had she 
shown of research or of desire to visit the fountain-heads I 
One day I hapjiened, in conversation with her, to mention 
Coligni, the ^veil-known Protestant leader in the times of 
Charles IX. To my great surprise, she seemed perplexed, 
and quite at fault. “ Coligni,” I repeated, “ the Admiral : 
he, you know, who became substantially the head of the 
Protestants after the assassination of Condd ” : and then, see- 
ing that she still looked confused, I added, “the very chief 
of those who suffered at Paris in the St. Bartholomew 
butchery.” “ Oh 1 yes,” she replied, “ the conspiracy of St. 
Bartholomew ; I remember : that was a shocking affair.” 
But, though she remembered the name and designation 
of this great event, it was evident that she had no remem- 
brance at all of the great persons who had figured in it, 
whether as actors or os sufferers.^ ... At length Mrs. H. 

^ Further illustraiiona follow of her deplorable ignorance of history, 
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More began to complain that all history would unsettle its 
foundations, and nothing he loft to rely upon, if such a 
spirit of scnitiny were eneoumgod. lint this was no better 
objection to the justice of such a course than it would be in 
a magistrate to allege that some great criminal investigation 
must be stilled as likely to involve too many or too dis- 
tinguished persons in its consequences. On the whole, 
however, I ascertained that she was neither well-read in 
History (the only distinct branch of knowledge, excepting 
theology, which she professed), nor willing t(} encounter the 
pains of steadily supplying her deficiencies. Often, indeed, 
I liad occasion to remember the cynical remark of Swift — 
that, after all, as respects mere learning, the most accom- 
plislied woman is hardly on a level with a schoolboy. In 
quoting this saying, I liave restricted it so as to oiler no 
olfence to the female sex intellectually considered. Swift 
probably meant to undervalue women generally. Now, I am 
well aware that they liave their peculiar province. But 
that province does not extend to learning^ technically so 
called. No woman ever was or will be a polyhistor^ like 
Salmasius, for example ; nor a philosopher ; nor in fact any- 
thing whatsoever, called by what name you like, which 
demands either of these two combinations which follow : — 
1, great powers of combination, that is, of massing or group- 
ing under large comprehensive jirinciples ; or, 2, severe 
logic.^ 

The reason that Mrs. H, More had so slender an ac- 
quaintance with History was, in fact, that she had no philo- 
sophical principles ; none of any sort ; and from the very 
name and offices of all such knowledge she retreated with 
horror. Hence it was, and not from want of reading, that 
she knew little or nothing of the true steps by which Europe 
had attained her present state of civilization. There 
is no way for retaining the mere facts of history, and the 
prodigious succession of similar events, unless by attach- 

aiid especially of the nwl characters of .such historical personages 
a.s Henri IV, Sully, and Lord Clarendon : all having the effect now 
of very forced and disproportionate digi-cssion. — M. 

^ Hence, by the way, i.e, from thi.s last postulate, the difficulty 
that a woman should be a Political Economist, — that is, in a rigid 
sense. 
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ing them as illustrations to previous theories of the forces, 
powers, and agencies tlicn operating and moulding the 
course both of tilings and persons without any distinct 
consciousness on the part of those who forward the general 
process. Hannah More IumI no sucli tlieories, — no general 
principles, I mean, of any kind, unless in theology; and 
upon that subject only, clothed in the wisdom of others, she 
did occasionally talk wisely. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has been often remarked that 
so essentially are the final difficulties in all great questions 
relating to man and his primary interests fastened os it were 
to philosophy, and in many cases even to that abstruser 
branch of philosophy which is called metaphysics, that even 
amongst the most frivolous people, — nay, even amongst people 
as little cultured as savages, — questions of philosophy, and 
very often of pure metaphysics, will and do continually force 
themselves on the attention. Witness, in morals, the ques- 
tions of free will, fate, chance ; in theology, the nature of 
God, and thousands of others. Hence it happened that even 
Mrs. H. More could not ahoays repel the intrusion of such 
questions. And it happened, also, as a further occasion for 
provoking such discussions, that the adjacent little town of 
Wrington (hardly one-half mile from her own gates) had 
been the birtlqilace of liocke. Him, in some sense, she 
venerated ; having no better reason for doing so than 
because, upon tentatively groping about to ascertain his 
public estimation, she found that he was (though declining 
in authority) still classed amongst those who had done 
honour to their country. With regard to his religious 
opinions, I believe she was aware how lax and indulgent 
they were ns compared with her own. As to myself, know- 
ing that I Wiis a philosophical student, she so far did 
violence to her own tastes (or possibly in those particular 
instances she might really feel some curiosity) as twice to 
seek my aid in metaphysical embarrassments. Once was 
with respect to the philosophic scheme of Immanuel Kant : 
without minute details, she wished for a general rude outline 
of its purposes and its machinery. The other case regarded 
the Ilumian doctrine of cause and effect, which had accident- 
ally been brought forward with a practical purpose of 
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partisanship on occasion of the late Professor Leslie’s 
canvass amongst the electors to some one of the chairs in the 
University of Edinburgh. On that occasion the late Dr. 
Thomas Brown had written an anonymous pampldet, which 
he afl-erwards expanded into a large volume.^ The same 
Dr. Brown had also written an anonymous paper, in a very 
early number of the Edinburgh Bcin&tOy upon the other sub- 
ject of Mrs. Hannah More’s curiosity, Kant’s philosophy. 
The task which Mrs. More had imposed, over and above its 
general difficulties, had a special one as regarded my very 
fastidious pupil, who came already disgusted to the subject. 
However, I succeeded in realizing the old proverb and kill- 
ing two birds with one stone ; for I so dovetailed the two 
answers together that the exjdanation of Kant was made to 
arise naturally and easily out of the mere statement of 
Hume’s problem on the idea of necessary connexion : a 
problem which Mr. Coleridge has traced to Thomas Aquinas ; 
but which, whether excogitated proprio marie or not by 
Hume, is unquestionably the most remarkable contribution 
to philosophy ever made by man. And I may add, in justi- 
lication of my dovetailing process, that, as a matter of fact, 
Kant’s whole philosophy did originally arise upon the 
suggestion of that famous discovery. My answer, though 
short indeed for so vast a subject, was, however, too long to 
be inserted in this place. Probably I shall publish it in a 
separate form. 

In another instance, Mi’s. II. More paid a compliment to 
my philosophic pretensions which I could well have dis- 
pensed with. An Irish gentleman, reputed to be of brilliant 
talents, who had once filled the office of confidential secretary 
to the late Lord Londonderry (then Castlereagh), when 

^ Tlie famous controversy occasioned by the candidature of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Leslie for the Chair of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh was in 1805. He was opposed by the clergy 
on the ground of his religious heterodoxy, as supposed to be proved 
by a note in his Essay on Heal in which he had expressed his appro- 
bation of Hume's Tlieory of Cause and Effect. Among those who 
appeared to his rescue was Thomas Brown (afterwards his colleague 
in the University), who jiublished an Essay in Leslie’s interest in the 
shape of a defence of the philo.sophical accuracy of Hume's theory. 
— M. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c., in Ireland, happened to be 
domesticated at Barley Wood upon a visit of a week or two. 
I, in company with ])art of the family from Westhay, had 
the honour of beiii" invitiid to meet him at dinner. Suppose, 
then, the/atitf process of introduction, of drinking wine with 
each other, — of dining, in short,— * all gone through, and the 
servants witlidrawn : suddenly, as by a j)reconcerted move- 
ment, Mrs. H. More rose up from the chair which she occupied 
between the Irishman ami myself, begged mo to exchange 
seats with her ; and, having by this movement brought the 
lion and myself into immediate contact, she laid her com- 
mands upon us to commence disputing — upon what 1 De 
quolihei enie was manifestly her purpose. But, as wo w^ere 
both shy of coming to the scratch ” upon so vague an 
invitation, she drew forward, from past remembrances, some 
proposition of mine, I know not what, upon the different 
attempts to demonstrate the existence of Qod. The glove 
being thus thrown down, to it W'e went like bull and bull- 
dog. One minute, however, sufficed to awaken me to the 
ridicule of a situation in which tw'o persons were to exhibit 
as gladiators before a party chiefly female, to the entire 
interruption of all general conversation, and of all social 
pleasure. Disputation of any kind, and on any subject, I 
had alw'ays held abominable in mixed parties, and in the 
very worst tone of underbred society. How, indeed, Mrs. 
H. More could trespass so far upon all the rules of social 
propriety — she who had so fine a tact for refinement in 
manners — I cannot guess. Perhaps she sought the stimulus 
of a sparring-match at any price. Be that as it might, my 
part was plain — to b.'ick out of the dispute by the first 
honourable evasion. But, as none immediately offered, and 
I grew hotter and hotter in my purgatory, and thought with 
more and more horror of bestowing rny tediousness upon the 
long line of amiable female faces which I saw ranged upon the 
other side of the table, and listening, as it seemed, “ in sad 
civility,” I adopted the following desperate expedient for 
hastening the catastrophe : — I mustered up all the hard 
words from every (piarter, — from the seraphic and the in- 
expugnable doctors, from Albertiis Magnus, from Jacob 
B(^hmeii, and from Immanuel Kant ; and of these such a 
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catamct did I precipitate upon my unhappy antagonist — 
a Niagara — that under the pitiless drenching he 
scarcely ventured to lift up his head. It was a perfect hail- 
storm chorus. Then came his rejoinder, solemn and con- 
scientious — that he did not altogiither understand me. 
Miraculous, indeed, and by divine Jissistance, it must have 
been if he had. “ For instance,” said ho, “ in applying the 
term patholoyically conMered to the ro ens, what might be 
your ])recise meaning?” I replied that certainly it merited 
some deliberation to determine exactly what it was or might 
be to consiiler the, to ena in its pathological relations ; but 
that, as we sef‘me<l to be not quite agreed about tlie definition 
or use of our t<‘rm«, perhaps it might be as well to adjourn 
our discussion to some future day, when we might have 
more leisure to arrange preliminaries. He was a good- 
natured man, and perhaps he saw through my stratagem 
and its purpose. For he smiled, and agreed wdth me that we 
had better define our terms more at leisure. We bowed to 
each other ; and, the contest being thus understood to be 
suspended, general conversation rccomimmced. This match, 
in the language of the ring, I believe that Mrs. H. More 
viewed as a cross 1 : for my part, I c4in never help laughing 
when I think either of the original absurdity of my position, 
in being regularly pitted as a game-cock in single duel with 
this distinguished guest of Mrs. II. More’s, or of that second 
tissue of absurdities by which I delivered myself from the 
first. 

But I am Insensibly wandering beyond the limits 
assigned me. I was on the point of sketching the principal 
figures in that polished society which was generally met 
with at Barley Wood ; but I forbear. In saying so much 
as I liave already done upon the central figun; in the group — 
Mrs. Hannah More herself — 1 could not disguise from myself 
one dilFiculty which has met me at every turn. Inevitably 
I could not but place myself in somewhat of an advantageous 
position as regarded our conversations ; for, with all true 
humility, I affect none which is false. Mrs. H. More was 
not a woman to say brilliant things : if there were any 

' A cross is when, by some collusion, oither party evades the 
battle, either by making little resistance or by any other stratagem. 
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novelticB of opinion offered in conversation, assuredly they 
did not come from her. And, being myself a perfect Talus,^ 
or iron man, os to equity, and as to logic (which is in fact 
equity in tlie intellect), T could not without great affectation 
feel ai]y weakness or fears in the presence of one who had 
really no masculine ])owcr about her, and who continually 
laid herself open to attack and to defeat, if a man had 
carried so foolish a purj)o8e into her company. She was, in 
fact, to sum uj) her pretensions, an agreeable, an amiable, 
and a clever woiruin, who had been a little spoiled by 
flattery, and had been jmslied forward by feeble-minded 
women of rank to assume a station of authority which did 
not naturally belong to h(*.r, and which was never manifested 
without seeming particularly unbecoming as associated with 
those retiring qualities of modesty and reserve which did 
really cling to her inmost nature. As a writer, how 
eminently artificial she was, notwithstanding some imaginary 
admiration which she always professed for simplicity, is 
evident from the very structure of her sentences j which arc 
all turned as in a lathe, and are so entirely dependent for 
their effect upon antithesis, or direct contraposition in the 
words, even where there is little or none in the thoughts, 
that once a great poet, opening one of her works and read- 
ing a paragraph, made this remark to me, — “These feeble 
thinkers dare not trust a single thought to its native powers : 
so afraid are they of seeming dull, and so conscious of no innate 
right to challenge or support attention, that each particular 
sentiince is polislied into a 8])arkling and indejiendent whole ; 
80 that, open the book where you will, all has an exterior 
brilliancy, and will boar being detached without any injury 
to its effect, having uo sort of natural cohesion with the con- 
text, or dependency upon wliat goes before.*’ Her CvdehSy 
again, showed in another way her artificial way of thinking ; 
for, assuredly, her natural delicacy would have made her 
revolt from the grossnoss implied in the whole plan of that 
novel, and expressed in its very title, “ Oedehs in Search of a 
WifeP Such a search would, in real life, cover any man 
with ridicule, and the woman on whom his preference settled 

* See Spenser’s fiction of Talus, in tlic Faery QueenCt derived how- 
ever from an older fiction of Paganism. 
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with shame. But, with all these ineradicable disadvantages, 
Mrs. Morels works have their value. The very dilution of 
their thoughts recommends them, and adapts them to those 
wlio would shrink from severer or profounder sjieculations, 
and who seek, in all they read, to see their own ordinary 
sentiments rellected. Still, even thus, Mrs. H. More is not 
destined to any long existence. The species, the class, of such 
writers, it is true, will always be in demand ; but the indi- 
vidual perishes, because each successive generation looks for 
specific adaptation to itself, for illustrations drawn from the 
objects moving upon its own peculiar field of experience, and 
possessing that sort of interest which is always attacdied pre- 
eminently to a living writtu.^ 

^ The following is a chronological list of the chief publications of 
Hannah More : — Search after JlappiiiesSy a l*astoral DramOf 1773 ; 
The Inflexible Capth'e^ a Trayedify 1774; Sir Kldred of the Bowery 
&c., 1776 ; Percyy a Tragedy^ 1777 ; Essays on Various Subjects, 
principally designed for Young Ladies, 1778 ; The Fatal Falsehoody a 
Tragedy y 1779 ; Sacred DramaSy &c., 1782 ; Florio, a Tale for Fine 
Gontlcinen and Fine Ladies, 1786 ; Thr, Bos Bkuy a Conversation (a 
Eulogy on Mrs. Montagu’s Ladies’ Literary Club), 1786 ; Thoughts on 
the Importance of the Maimers of the Great to General Society y 1788 : 
Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable Wirldy 1790 : Village 
PolitieSy 1793 ; The Cheap Repository (a niontbly miscellany), 1795- 
8 ; Strictures on the Modern System of Female Educatiotiy 1799 ; 
Hints towards Forming the Character of a Pruicess, 1805 ; Cvdehs in 
Search of a IFt/c, 1809 ; Practical Piety y 1811 ; Christian MaralSy 
1812; Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Pauly 1815; 
Stories ftrr the Middle Ranks of Society y 1818 ; Tales for the Co^mnon 
Peoplcy 1818 ; Moral Sketches of Preixtiling Ojnnions and MannerSy 
with Refections on Prayer^ 1819 ; Bible. Rhymesy 1821 ; The Spirit of 
Prayer y 1825. All these were immediately and extremely popular, 
— some of them enormously so. M. 



WALLADMOR i 

A PARnDO-WAVliliriEY NOVEL 

Now lot nifi pass to a part, of luy lioiulon literary life interest- 
ing' in its circumstauceH ; and a part it was which interesUul 
Charles Lamb, though I doubt whether ho ever went so far 
in his interest as to look into the book which records my 
share in the affair. This affair had thus far a general in- 
terest, — that it wa.s undoubtedly the most complete hoax that 
ever can have been pertxjtrated. Thti circumstances are 
these : — After tluj author of Waverley had for a considerable 
succession of years delighted the world with one or two 
novels annujvlly, the demand for AVaverley novels came to be 
felt as a periodical craving all over Europe ; just as, in the 
case of Napoleon, some bloody battle by land or by sea was 
indispensable, after each few months’ interval, to pacify the 
public tasU', for blood, long irritate<l by co])iou8 gratification. 
Now, it happened in 1823 that no Wavei’ley novel was in 
readiness, or like.ly to be in readiness, for the Leipsic fair at 
Michaelmas. Upon which a cry arose amongst the German 
booksellei’s — Fonje one ! “ Presumptuous enough the 

reatler will say. I)oubtle.ss 1 However, the thing was done. 
A German, and (to better the ense) a German of nltra-dul- 

^ Originally iml>li.shed in Tait's Mtu/azine for September 1838 ns 
an article in the series of De Quiucey’s Autobiographic Sketches : not 
included by De Quincey among his Collected Writings ; but reprinted 
in 1871 in the second of the Supplementary Volumes to Messrs. Black’s 
reissue of the Collected Writings. — ^The paper has been reserved for 
the present place because of the insulated nature of its subject and 
because of the need of some a<lditional information to make it properly 
intelligible. This is supplied in footnotes. — M. 
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ness, set to work upon a novel. He called it WalladmoTy — 
a name, by the way, to be accentuated not upon the penulti- 
mate, “ WallAdmor,” but upon the ante-penultimate or first 
syllable, viz. “ WtlUadmor,” as appears from the old rhymes 
connected witli the tale, — 

“ Wlien black men storm the outer door, 

Grief shall bo over at Walladnior ” ; 

where all would be sjioilcd if the accent were thrown on the 
penultimate. Well, this book, this Wallmimor^ made its 
appearance in the German langiia^^e, not as what it really 
was — a German novel, written by a German novelist — but 
Jis a translation from an English original of Sir Walter Scott. 
In this character it appeared at Leipsic ; in this character it 
was instantly dispersed over the length and breadth of Ger- 
many ; and in this character it crossed the sea to London. 

1 must here atop to mention that other tricks had been 
meditated upon Sir Walter ; and I will venture to say that, 
sooner or later, one of these tricks will be tried. In a 
country like England, where (by means of our excpiisite 
organisation through newspapers, &c., and our consequent 
unity of feeling) an author may acquire a more intense 
popularity, and more rapidly, than he ever can upon the 
Continent, there will always be a motive for pirating such an 
author, or for counterfeiting him, beyond what is ever likely 
to exist upon the Continent. In Sir Walter Scott’s case, it 
is true, there was a mystery which added greatly to the 
popularity. But still it strikes me that, simply from the 
unifying powers at work amongst ourselves, more intense 
jjopularity will continually arise in this country than can 
elsewhere. The everlasting reverberation of a name from a 
dense population, furnished with the artificial means for pro- 
longing and repeating the echoes, must leiul to a result quit <2 
inconceivable amongst the non-conducting and frittered 
population of Germany, There will, therefore, arise in 
the course of the next century continual temptations for 
repeating the trick of counterfeiting, and also that other 
trick meditated upon Sir Walter (or rather upon the house 
of Constable which I am going to mention. — It had beeii 

^ Scott's Edinburgh publisher, Archibald Constable, the Napoleon 
of the British publishing world of those days. — M. 
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much agitated ^ in Germany, and I believe also in France, 
whether — if a translation were made of a Waverlcy novel 
into a foreign language, and afterwards that translation 
(German, suppose, or Ficncti) were translated back into 
English by a person who had never seen the original, and 
who consetjueiitly would give a suiricient colouring of differ- 
ence to th(i style whether, I say, that retranslation might 

not be lawfully introduced into England, and lawfully sustain 
itself as a saleable commodity in the character of a foreign 
book. 

Meantime, whilst this suggestion was under debate — 
a suggestion which applied entirely to the case of a true 
Waverley novel — one bookseller hit upon another, more 
directly applying to the present case of September 1824, the 
unexpected case of no Waverley novel offering to appear. 
He, therefore, this enterprising bibliopole, Herr Herbig of 

^ This was a (luestion almost sure to be 8\iggeste<l, if it were only 
by the intense book-trade interest that had gradually connected itself 
with the priority of importation, and the i)riority of translation, on 
any occasion of a Waverley novel. Bi il>e8 were offered by commission 
for the furtive transmission of proof-sheets from the Etlinbiirgli press ; 
expresses were kei)t 8loe]>ing in boots and spurs, to forward the earliest 
copies ; translators were preoccupied by retaining-fees, — for instance, 
Lindau, Methusalem, Muller, Dr. Spicker, Lotz, Von Halem, and 
many others ; and between these translators the most furious races 
wore run — all in order to insure an earlier entrance into the market ; 
for, though Leii)sic, in its half-yearly fairs, was the general market, 
still, in a special call like this, there were extraordinary means of get- 
ting into circulation. Hence, and from a competition so burning, it 
may be readily 8up])osed that many errors would creep into the trans- 
lations, and especially where imperfect parts of volumes happened to 
be transmitted : of which there is an amusing insitince mentioned by 
the Gorman author of ^V(illadmor in his dedication to Sir Walter 
Scott : — “Ah, Sir Walter ! did you but know to what straits the poor 
“ German translator of n Walter-Scottish novel is reduced, you would 
“ pardon greater liberties than any 1 have taken. Eamtez. First of 
“ nil, comes the publisher, and cheapens a translator in the very cheapest 
“ market of translation -jobbers that can Ini supposed likely to do any 
“ justice to the work. Next come the sheets, dripping wet from the 
“ Edinburgh press, with or without sense and connexion, just as chance 
* ‘ may order it. Nay, it happens not nnfrefpiently that, if a sheet should 
“ chance to end with one or two syllables of an unfinished word, 
“ we Germans are obliged to translate this first instalment of a future 
“ meaning ; and, by the time the next sheet arrives with the syllables 
“in arreur, we first learn into what confounded scrapes we have 
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Berlin, resolved to have one forged ; and without delay he 
hired the man that should forge it. Well, this forgery was 
perpetrated, and, the better to Itoax the German public, in 
three volumes.^ London it reached (Ui a certain day in the 
autumn of 1824, towards tlie close of September or of 
October,- I really forge.t whicli ; but this I remember, — that 
there was barely a space of forty-eight hours for reading and 
reviewing the book, a book of a thousand J)age8, before the 
literary journals of the month would be closed of necessity 
against further contributions. One copy only had been 
received as yet in London ; and this was bespoke for Sir 
Walter Scott. Somebody^s interest, I know not whose, pro- 
cured it for me, as a man who read German iluently ; and 
within the time allowed I had completed a tolerably long 
article for the London Magazine? It may be supposed that 
reading the book was (|iiite out of the (pieation for one who 

** fallen by guessing and translating at haphazard. Nomina mnl 

** odiosa: else 1 But I shall content myself with reminding the 

** public of the well-known and 8a<l mishap winch occurred in the 
** translation of Kenilworth. This is sulliciontly notorious. Another 
“ is more recent : 1 will relate it The sheet, as it was received from 
“ Edinburgh, closed unfortunately thus : — ‘ To save himself from these 
** disasters, he heenme an agent of Smith’ * ; and wo all translated — 

Um sich aus diesen tr 'nhseliylceilen zu errefen wurde er agent hei 
** einem Schmiedemeister* that is, *he became foreman to a black’ 
“ smith.* Now, sad it is to tell what followed. We had dashed at it, 
** and we waited in trembling hope for the result. Next morning’s 
** post arrived, and showed that all Germany liad been basely betrayed 
“ by a catch-word of Mr. Constable’s. For the next sheet took up 
“ the imperfect catchword thus ; — 'field matches (i.e. Smithfield 
** matches), or marriages contracted for money* \ and the German 
" sentence should have been cobbled and put to rights ns follows : — 
“ Er negocirte um sich aufzxdielfen die sogenannten Smithfklds heir 
“ (Uhen, &c. Should have Ijeen, I say ; but, woe is me for nil Ger- 
" many I it wa.s too late ; tho translated sheet had l>een already 
" finished oif with tho blacksmith in it — Heaven confound him ! And 
" the blacksmith is there to this day, and cannot be ejected.” 

' The title was “ Walladmor. Frei narh dem EnglUchen des 
Walter Scott, Von W. . . . Berlin: hei F, A. Uerbig. 1824. 8 
Bdnde** (Walladmor: freely translated from the English of Walter 
Scott. By W. . . . Berlin: F. A. llerhig, 1824. In three 
volumes). — M. 

* This anonymous article of De Quincey's filled thirty pages 
(double columns) of the Jjondon Magazine for October 1824, and wiis 
entitled ** Walladmor : Sir Walter &ott*s German Novel.” — M. 
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had iu 80 brief a time to write a long paper upon it. The 
course I pursued, therefore, was this : — I drew up a some- 
what rhetorical account of the German hoax ; explained the 
drift of it ; and then gave a translation of such passages as 
ha<l happened to strike me. To the best of my reineinbrance, 
I selected three : one, the opening chapter, which introduces 
the two heroes of tlie novel, as sole survivors of a steamer 
which had blown up in the Bristol Channel, swimming in 
company, then engaged in a murderous conflict for a barrel, 
and finally recomuled, by mutual acts of generosity, into 
giving each other all the assistance within their power. 
This was a truly German scene. The next was a snow- 
storm amongst the mountains of Merionethshire, and not 
without some interest. The last described the committal of 
a principal person in the tale to an ancient castle (Walladmor) 
on a charge of treason. And, in this case, the incidents 
moved amongst })icture8(jue circumstances of mountain 
scenery, with the adjuncts of storm and moonlight, not ill 
described.^ 

^ This account by Do Quincey of his article iu the Lond<m 
Magadive is pretty exact, but may hero be a little extended : — The 
article b«*gttn by at once aunoimciug that the book appearing a.s “ Sir 
Walter Scott’s German Novel ” was a huge hoax — “ the boldest hoax 
of our times ” are the words. Not the loss, — after some pages of 
“chaff” on the audacity of the hoax, in the course of which the 
impudent dedication by the soi-disant translator to Sir Walter Scott, 
given iu specimen only iu last footnote, is quoted at full length, — the 
article proceeds to a sketch of the story of the forged novel. The 
sketch is incoherent and confused, showing tliat De Quincey, in his 
extreme hurry to get the article ready iu time for the magazine, had 
grasped the suhstaucc of the book but very imperfectly ; but it 
aulficicntly ai^i^ears that the story was one of wildly absurd adventure 
in Wales and the West of England, including somehow the London 
Cato Street Consi)iracy of 1820, and with a Sir Morgan Walladmor 
of Walladmor Castle at the centre of it, and his long-lost and 
smuggler-bred sou fur the hero, and an old gypsy woman named Gillie 
Godber (a kind of Meg Morrilies) and a Mr. Bertram (also a Ouy 
Mannering recollection) and a Mr. Dulberry and a Sir Charles 
Davenuut among the minor characters. Translated specimen extracts, 
as De Quincey says, were bedded in the sketch, — not three only, as De 
Quincey recollects, but, shorter taken with longer, about tivelve in all. 
In keeping with the amount of the smuggler element thrown ashore, to 
permeate the story by wandering over the Welsh scenery, there is a 
good deal of ruifianly language of the Dirk Hatteraick sort in the 
colloquies iu these extracts. After these extracts, and the general 
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How it could have happened I do not know, but it did 
happen that I hod stumbled by pui*e accident upon almost 
every passage in the whole course of the thousand pages 
which could be considered tolerable. Naturally enough, the 
publishers of the London Magazine were encouraged by these 
specimens to hope well of the book ; and, at their request, I 
undertook to translate it. Confident in iny powers of rapid 
translation, I undertook even to keep up with the printer. 
Three sheets, or forty-eight pages, I made sure of producing 
daily ; at which rate a volume would be finished in a week, 
and three weeks might see the whole work ready for the 
public. Never was there such a disappointment, or such a 
perplexity. Not until the printing had actually commenced, 
with arrangements for keeping several compositors at work, 
did I come to understand the hopeless task I had undertaken. 
Such rubbish — such “almighty” nonsense (to speak tram- 
aUantid) — no eye has ever beheld as nine hundred and fifty, 
to say the very least, of these thousand pages. To translate 
them was perfectly out of the question ; the very devils and 

review of the book, De Quincey points out some of its most absurd 
anachronisms and mistakes in British topography, and closes the 
article with a paragraph of mixed jest and rebuke. *‘But now, dear 
“ German hoaxer,” the paragraph begins, “ a word or two to you at 
“ parting. And mistake us not for any of those dull people qui 
‘‘ n'entendent pas la raillcrie. On the contrary, we are extravagantly 
" fond of sport ; la bagatelle is what we doat on ; and many a time 
“ have we risked our character as philosophers by the exorbitance of 
“ our thirst after ‘fun.’ Nay, we patronise even hoaxing and quizzing, 
“ when they are witty and half as good as yours. But all this within 
“ certain eternal limits; which limits are good nature and justice.” 
These limitM, he goes on to say, had certainly been transgressed in 
^V^dladmor in some particulars ; and both Sir Walter an<l the British 
l)ublic generally had been treated with an amount of disrespect needing 
very considerable apology, — Sir Walter must certainly have been sur- 
prised when a copy of the German fabrication in imitation of liimself 
reached him at Abbotsford. His firat impression, on seeing the 
advertisements of the book, had been, Lockhart informs us, that 
sheets of his Welsh novel TVte Betrothed^ the publication of which had 
been deferred because of his dissatisfaction with it, had been purloined 
from the Edinburgh printing office and smuggled into Germany ; and, 
though the actual sight of the clumsy fabrication convinced him that 
this was not the case, it left no doubt that some one had communicated 
the fact that a forthcoming novel of Scott’s was to be on Wol^ 
ground. — M. 
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runners of the press would have mutinied against being 
parties to such atrocious absurdities.^ 

What was to be done ? Ha<l tlicre been any ready means 
for making the }>ublis]iera aware of the case in its whole 
extent, probably T should have declined the engagenumt ; 
but, as this could not be acc.omplished without reading half 
a volume to tlieiu, 1 thought it better to pursue the task ; 
mending and retouching into something like common sense 
wherever that was possible ; but far more frequently forg- 
ing new materials, in j>ure des])air of mending the old ; 
and reconstructing very nearly the whole ediiice from the 
foundation npwanls. And hence arost*, this singular result, — 
that, without any original intention to do so, I had been 
gradually led by circumstances to build upon this German 
hoax a second and equally complete English hoax. The 
German IValladmor professed to be a translation from the 
English of Sir Walter Scott ; my JFalladmor professed to be 
a translation from the German ; but, for the reasons I have 
given, it was no more a translation from the German than 
the German from the English.*^ It must be supposed that 
writing into the framework of another man^s stojy fearfully 
crumped the freedom of my movements. There were absurd- 
ities in the very conduct of the story and the development 
of the plot which could not always be removed without more 
time than the press allowed me ; for I kept the press moving, 
though slowly, — namely, at the rate of half-a-sheet (eight 
pages) a day. In some instances I let the incidents stand, 
and contented myself with rewriting every ’word of the 
ridiculous narration, and the still more ridiculous dialogues. 
In others, I recomixjsed even the incidents. In particular, 
I was obliged to put in a new catastrophe. Upon this it 
struck me that certiiin casuistical doubts might arise as to 
the relation which I held to my German principal ; which 
doubts I thus expressed in a dedication to that person : — 

^ In Mr. Charles Knight's Autobiography mention is made of the 
tniserahle condition in which he found Do Quincoy in the last months 
of 1824, when he was toiling in London over the stupid task he had 
brought upon himself. — M. 

* The book appeared, in two volumes, with the title, “ Walladmor, 
a Novel, freely translated from the English of Sir Waltor Scott. 
Loudon : Taylor and Heasey. 1824.*’*— M. 
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Having somo intention, sir, of speaking rather freely of you and 
your German translation in a postscript to the second volume of my 
English one, I am shy of sending a presentation copy to Berlin. 
Neither you nor your publisher might relish all that I may take it into 
ray head to say. Yet, as books sometimes travel far, if you should 
over liappen to meet with mine knocking about the world in Germany, 
I would wish you to know that t have endeavoured to make you what 
amends I could for any little affront which I meditate in tliat post- 
script by dedicating my English translation to yourself. You will he 
surprised to observe that your three corpulent German volumes have 
collapsed into two English ones of rather consumptive appearance. 
The English climate, you see, does not agree with tlnmi ; and they have 
lost flesh as rapidly as Cajitain le TIarnoia in chapter the eighth.^ We 
have a story in Eiiglaiul — trite enough here, ami a sort of philosophic 
commonplace, like Buridan’s ass, but possibly unknown in Germany ; 
and, as it is pertinent to the case between us, 1 will tell it, — the more so 
as it involves a metaphysical question, and such questions, you know, 
go up from all parts of Europe to you people in Germany as ‘ the 
courts above.' Sir John Cutler had a pair of silk stockings, which his 
housekeeper, Dolly, darned for a long term of years with worsted ; at 
the end of which time the last gleam of silk had vanished, and Sir 
John's silk stockings were found to have degenerated into worsted. 
Now, upon this a question aiose amongst the metaphysicians, whether 
Sir John’s stockings retained (or, if not, at what precise period they 
lost) their personal identity. The moralists again were anxious to 
know whether Sir John’s stockings couM be considered the same 
* accountable ’ stockings from first to last. The lawyers put the same 
question in another sliape, by demanding whctlier any felony which 
Sir John’s stockings could be supposed to have committed in youth 
might legally be the subject of indictment against the same stockings 
when superannuated ; whether a legacy left to the stockings in their 
first year could be claimed by them in their last ; and whether the 
worsted stockings could be sued for the debts of the silk stockings. 
Some such questions will effise, I apprehend, upon your German WaUad’ 
imr^ as darned by myself. But here, my good sir, stop a moment. 
I must not have you interpret the precedent of Sir John and Dolly too 
strictly. Sir John’s stockings were originally of silk, and darned with 
worsted ; but don’t you conceit that to be the case here. No, no I I 
flatter myself the case between us is just the other way. Your 
worsted stockings it is that I have darned with silk ; and the relations 
which I aud Dolly bear to you and Sir John are precisely inverted. 
What could induce you to dress good St. David in a threa<lbare suit 
it passes my skill to gue.ss : it is enough that I am sure it would give 
general disgust ; and therefore 1 have not only made him a present of 
a new coat, but have also put a little embroidery upon it. And I 
really think I shall astonish the good folks in Merioneth.shire by my 
account of that saint’s festival. In my young days I wandered much 
in that beautiful shire, and other shires which lie contiguous ; i^d 


^ Captain le Harnois is one of the characters in WaUadtiwr, — M. 
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many a kind thing was done to me in poor men^s cottages, which, to 
my dying day, I shall never be able to repay individually. Hence, as 
occasions offer, I would seek to make niy acknowledgments generally 
to the country. Upon Peumorfa sands 1 once had an interesting ad- 
venture ; and I have accordingly commemorated Penmorfa. To the 
little town of Machynleth I am indebted for various hospitalities ; and 
1 think Macliynleth will acknowledge itself indebted to me exclusively 
for its mayor and corporation. Others there are besides, in that 
neighbourhood, both towns and men, that, when they shall read my 
St. David’s Day, will hardly know whether they are standing on their 
head or their heels. As for the Bishop of Bangor of those same days, 
1 owed Ids Lordship no particular favour^ ; and therefore, you will 
observe, I liave now taken my vengeance on that see for ever, by 
nuiking it do suit and service to the house of Walladmor. But enough 
of St. David’s Day ! Tliere are some other little changes which I have 
been obliged to make, in deftsrence to the taste of this country. In the 
COSO of Captain Ic Harnois, it appears to me that, from imperfect 
knowledge of the English language, yon have confounded the words 
‘ sailor ’ and * tailor * ; for you make the Captain talk very much like 
the latter. There is, however, a groat deal of difference in the habits 
of the two animals, according to our English naturalists ; and, there- 
fore, 1 have retouched the Ga[)tain, and curled his whiskers. 1 have 
also taken the liberty of curing Miss Walladmor of an hysterical affec- 
tion. What purpose it answered I believe you would find it hard to 
say ; and 1 am sure she has enough to bear without that. Your 
geography, let me tell you, was none of the best ; and I have brushed 
it up myself. Something the public will bear : topographical sins are 
venial iu a romance ; and no candid people look very sharply after the 
hydrography of a novel. But still, my dear sir, it did strike me that 
the case of a man’s swimming on his back from Bristol to the Isle of 
Anglesea was a little beyond the privilege granted by the most maJUr- 
nod public. No : pardon me, that rather exceeds the public swallow. 
Besides, it would have exposed us both to illiberal attacks in the 
Q,\iarterly Review from Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty, your weak point 
being his strong one ; and particularly because I have taken liberties 
with Mr. Croker,'-^ who is a colleague and old crony of his. Your 
chronology, by the way, was also damaged ; but that has gone to the 
watchmaker’s, and is now regulated, so as to go as well as the Horse- 
Guards. Now, finally, ‘ Mine dear sare,’ could you not translate mo 
back into Gorman, and darn me as 1 linvo darned you ? But you 
must not * sweat ’ me down in the same ratio that I have * sweated ’ 
you ; for, if you do that, I fear that my * dimensions will become in- 
visible to any thick sight ’ in Germany, and 1 shall * present no mark ’ 

» See anU, Vol. Ill, pp. 322-328.— M. 

* I had called him AUy Croker, in allusion to an ohl joke of Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Croker having used the word odly and cdUe» in his 
poem of “Talavera” more llibemicOf with the accent on the first 
syllable. 
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to the critical enemy. Darn me into two portly volumes ; and then, 
perhaps, I will translate you back again into English, and dam you 
with silk so hyperlustrous that, were Dolly and Professor Kant to rise 
from the dead, Dolly should grow jealous of me, and the professor con- 
fess himself more thoroughly puzzled and confounded, as to the matter 
of personal identity, by the final WalUulmorj than ever he had been by 
the Cntlerian stockings. Jmqn^au reixnr, my dear principal, hoping 
that you will soon invest me with that character in relation to your- 
self, and that you will then sign, as it is now my turn to sign — Your 
obedient (but not very faithful) translator.” 

It will be observed that in this dedication T have not 
ventured to state the nature of my alterations in their wliole 
extent. This I could not do in prudence ; for, though I 
should really have made* myself a pai’ty to a gross fraud upon 
the public purse by smuggling into circulation a load of 
hideous trash under the momentary attraction of its con- 
iKixion with Sir Walter Scott (an attraction which might have 
sold one edition before its nature was discovered) — though I 
could not do this, and therefore took the only honourable 
course open to mo in so strange a dilemma — viz. that of sub- 
stituting a readable, and at all events not dull, novel for the 
abortion I had been betrayed into sanctioning, — yet it might 
too much have repelled rcadcirs if I bad frankly stated before- 
hand the extent to which I had been compelled to recomj)08e 
this German hoax. In a postscript, however, when the 
reader might be supposed to have finished the book, I spoke 
a little more plainly. And, as there will be sonie amusement 
to many readers in what I said — which (owing to the very 
imperfect publication ^ of the book) is, in reality, nearly “ as 
good as manuscript ” — I shall here ipioto a part of it : — 

“ K quoins Uyno non fit Merauriu.%' or, to express this Uoinaii 
proverb by our owu bomely one — “ You cannot make a silk purse out 
qf a smo's ear.'' Certainly it is dillicult to do so, — and none can siMJak 

^ The system of quaek-pufliug, a])pUed to books, and, above all, the 
artifice of seducing a reader into the reading of paragraphs which else 
he would shun, by holding out false expectation in the heading — all 
this, in common with other literary men, I deem disgraceful to litera- 
ture. Such practices lower an honourable profession to the level of a 
mechanic trade. But the system of soliciting public attention by plain 
unvarnished advertisements — that is rendered indispensable to the pub- 
lication of a book. That wanting (as in WaUadmor^ the book is not 
published. 
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to that more feelingly than myself : but not impossible, as I hope that 
my Walladmor” will show, compared with the original. Tliis is a 
point which, on another account, demawis a word or two of explana- 
tion, as the reader will else find it difTicult to understand upon what 
principle of translation three tluck-sot German volumes can have shrunk 
into two English ones of somewhat meagre proportion. 

I tlieii go on to ox pla in that the (iornian pseudo-Scott had 
chosen thrae^ not hccaiiae his matter naturally extended so far, 
but on the j^riiiciple of exact imitation. 

A Scotch novel from the Constahh*. j>res.s, and nnt in three 
volumes, would have been detected in limine as a hoax and a counter- 
feit. Such a novel would ho as ominous and i)rodigiou8 ns “ double 
Thebes ” ; as ixu’vorso as drinking a man’s health with two times two 
(which, in fact, would bo an insiiit) ; as palj>ably fraudulent as a sub- 
scription of £99 : 10s. (where it would be clear that some man had 
pocketed a shilling) ; and as coniniry to all natural history as that 
twenty-seven tailors should make either more or fewer than the cube- 
root of that nuinher. What may be the occ\ilt law of the Constable 
press, which compels it into these threc-hemied births, might be hard 
to explain. Mr. Kant himself, with all his subtlety, could never 
make up his mind, in his Kdiiigsberg lectures on that subject, why it 
is that no man thinks of presenting a lady with a service of twenty- 
three cups and saucers, though evidently she is Just as likely to have 
u party of twenty-three peophi os twcuty-four. Nay, if the reader 
himself were to make such a present to an English grand jury, when 
the party never emtUi be more than twenty-three, he would infallibly 
order a service of twenty- four, though he must, in his own conscience, 
he aware tliat. the twenty-fourth enp and saucer was a mere Irisli bull, 
and a disgusting i>leonasm ; a twenty-fourth grand-jnvy-mau being as 
entirely a chimera as the “ abstract lord mayor ” of Scriblcrus on u 30th 
of February. Not only without a reason, therefore, but even aijainst 
reason, peo]d«* have a superstitious regard to certain numbers ; and 
Mr. Oonstable has a right to his superstition, — which, after all, may be 
tlie cl.*issi»!al one tlial three haj)penH to be the. number of the Graces. 

This compliment, by tlie way, dtdicate enough to 
mci’it an {H’.knowlcclgment from the Oonstable press. So 
mucli then being settled that, jxs a prima facie step towards 
sustaining the hoax, three, miust be the number of the volumes 
— T then went on to say : — 

“ Hut what if there was not time to complete .so many volumes so 
as to appenr at the Leipsie fair ? In that case two men must do what 
one could not. Yet, a.s the second man could not possibly know what 
his leader wjus al)out, he must, of necessity, produce his under stratum 
without the least earthly reference to the upper, — his thorough bass 
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without relation to the melo<lies in the treble. This was awkward ; 
and, to meet the diffieulty, it appears to me that the upper man said 
to the lower, * Write me a huge heap of speeches upon politics and 
Welsh genealogy ; write me loads of rubbish, astrological, cosmological, 
and diabolical’ (as Mrs. Malaprop bos it). Have these ready. I, mean- 
time, have two characters (Sir Morgan and Mr. Diilberry the Radical) 
upon whom I can hang all that you write. You make hooks enough, 
Vll make eyes ; and, what between my men and your speeches, my 
eyes and your liooks, it’s odds but wo make a very pretty novel. Such 
I conceive to have been the pleasant arrangement upon which the 
ntaehinery was worked, so as to fetch up the way before the 
Michaelmas Fair began. And thus were two (perhaps three) men’s 
Itiimurs dovetailed into one German romance. Alitftr nonfU, AvUe^ 
liber. When the rest of tlic rigging was complete, tlic politics, 
genealogy, astrology, &c., were mounted as ‘ royals ’ and ‘sky-scrapers*; 
the ship weighed, and soon after made liei})sic and London nntler a 
press of sail.” 

Then, having protested that this trash was absolutely 
beyond liope, and tliat I should liave made myself a party to 
the author’s folly or his knavery by translating it, I offered, 
however, in the case of my reader’s complaining of these 
large retrenchments, to translate the whole for a “ considera- 
tion ” ; to cast it upon the complainant’s premises, and to 
shovel it into the coal -cellar, or any more appropriate place. 
But thus, I explained, did in fact arise the difference in size, 
as well as quality, between the German and the English 
JValladvwT. And licnceforwards I shall think the better of 
the German author as well as myself so long as I live : of 
him for an unrivalled artist of sows’ ears ; and of myself for 
a very respectable manufacturer of silk purses : — 

Thus much to account for my omissions ; which, however, some 
readers may facetiously regard, far from needing apology, as my 
only merits ; and that would be a.s cruel as Jicssiug’s suggestion 
to an author for bis table of errata — ** Ajyropos of errata, suppose 
you wore to put your whole book into the list of errata.” More 
candid readers, I am inclined to hope, will blame me for not having 
made even larger alterations in the book ; and thal would be a flatter- 
ing critique, as it must presume that 1 couhl liave improvc<i it ; 
and compliment never wears so delightful an aspect as when it takes 
the shape of blame. ’J’lie truth is, I have altered ; yes, altered and 
altered, until I became alarmed. Tlie ghost of Sir John Cutler, of Sir 
John’s stockings, of Sir Francis Drake’s slnp, — nay, of Jason’s ship, 
and other ghosts even than those — all illustrating the same perplexing 
question, — began to haunt me. Metaphysical doubts fell upon me, aqd 
I came to frutr that, if to a new lieginning and a new catastrophe 1 
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were to add a new middle, possibly there might come some evil- 
minded person who might say that 1 also was n hoaxer, an English 
hoaxer building upon a Gorman hoaxer. Then I paused. But still I 
have gone too far ; for it is a moat delicate operation to take work out 
of another man’s loom and put work in : joinings and sections will 
sometimes appear ; colours will not always match. In general, T 
would rociuest the reader to consider himself indebted to me for any- 
thing ho may find ]mrti(iularly good, and, in any case, to load my 
unhappy “ principal ” with the blamo of everything that is wrong. 
Coming upon any pjissage which he thinks superlatively bad, let him 
l)e assured that I had no hand in it. Should he cluinge his opinion 
upon it, I may bo disposed to reconsider whether T had not some 
hand in it. Tliis will bo the more r<3asonablo in him, ns the critics 
will “ feol it their <luty ” (oh • of course, “ their duty ”) to take the very 
opposite course. However, if he r<wls (lerman, niy Oerman WaZlad- 
mor is at his service, and ho can judge for himself. Not reading 
Gorman, let him take my word when I apply to the English WaUculmar 
the spirit of the old bull — 

“ Had yon seem but these roads before they were made, 

You would lift up your eyes, and bless Marshal Wade.” 

Hero cloaetl iiiy explanations; but, as a Vcnv(/y or quod 
bene vortat to tlie whole conccni, I added something — a vale- 
diction and an ave in the same breath — which, for the sake 
of the Spenserian allusion, many people will relish ; and 
even yet I pique myself upon it as a felicitous passage. It 
began with a (piotation ; and this quotation, as pretty broadly 
I hinted, was from myself — myself as the reviewer in the 
London Magazine. Thus it was : — 

“ A friend of mine (so we all say when wo are looking out for some 
masquerade dress under which to praiso ourselves, or to abuse some 
dear friend), a friend of mine has written a very long review (or 
analysis ratlier) of the Gcrm.an WaJladvior^ in a literary journal of the 
metropolis. Ho concludes with the following pas-sago, which I choose 
to quote on account of the graceful allusion it contains, partly also 
because it gives mo an opportunity for trying my hand at an allusion 
to the same romantic legend : — ‘Now, turning back from the hoaxer 
to the hoax,’ we shall conclude with this ])ropositiou ; — All readers of 
Spenser must know that the true Florimel lost her girdle, whicih, they 
will remember, was found by Sir Satyrane, and was adjudged by a 
whole assemblage of knights to the false Florimel, although it did not 
quite fit her. She — viz, the showy or false Florimel — 

‘ exceedingly did fret. 

And, snatching from his hand half angrily 
The belt again, about her body ’gan it tie. 
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Yet nathemore would it her body fit ; 

Yet nathcless to her, as her duo right, 

It yielded was by them that judged it.’ ” 

Fcuery Queene^ b. iv. c. 6.^ 


^ The words from “Now, turning back from tho hoaxer” to the 
end are, as Do Quiuccy says, a quotation from his original paper in tho 
Jjontion Magaainie, — where, however, the lines from Spenser are not 

given with absolute correctness. On the whole, my impression is 

that Be Quincey was a little ashamed of his connexion in 1824 with 
the absurd and impudent WaXtadmor hoax, first by his too lenient 
treatment of it in his magazine-article, and then by the laborious 
extra-mystification of his j)rofes8ed translation of the wretche<l German 
abortion into two volumes Knglish ; and that he meant the present paper 
of September 1838 in Tail's Mcucfcizine to supersede and cover up, as 
far as possible, those older memorials of so ridiculous a transaction. — 
Although Be Quincey was familiar with Edinburgh and with Edinburgh 
people long before Scott’s death in 1832, and was habitually resident 
in Rlinburgh for some time before that event, I find no trace of his 
having ever come into personal relations with Scott. Any knowledge 
ho may have had of the look and figure of his great Edinburgh 
contemporary must have been, like Carlyle’s, by casual sights of him 
in the street or in other public places of resort. — M. 
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Fhknoh and Engliali Literature, wliich have now been in a 
high HUte of activity J‘or two entire centuritis, and perhaps 
as nearly as possible have been subject to the same allowance 
for lulls arising out of civil agitations, cannot reasonably be 
supposed to have left any nook or shy recicas in the broad 
field of national interest at this day unvisited. Long after 
the main highway of waters has felt the full power of the 
tide, channels running far inland, with thousands of little 
collateral creeks, may he still under the very process of tilling ; 
for two powers are re(|uired to those tinal effects of the tide, — 
the general hydrostatic power for maintaining the equilibrium, 
and filso hydraulic power for searching narrow conduits. On 
the same analogy many human int^erests, less obvious or less 
general, may long linger unnoticed, and survive fur a time 
the widest expansion of intellectual activity. Possibly the 
aspects of society must shift materially before even the 

’ Professor Ferricr, one of Dc Quiuccy’s friends and admirers, and a 
fellow-contributor of his to Blackivood (with which, indeed, he had a 
specially clo 80 connexion through his father-in-law “Christopher 
North ”), had taken the trouble to cut out from the magazine Do 
Quiucoy’s contributions to it during the four years or so ranging from 
1839 to 1842, and to have these bound by themselves in a volume 
lettered on the back “ Papers by De Quiiicey.” The volunio having 
come into my posst^ssion, I Wius interested by finding in it two papers 
not hitherto known ns De Quincey’s ; viz. one in Blackuxwd for April 
1839 entitled “The Englisli Language,” and one in Blackwood for 
June 1840 entitled “Tlie Opium and the China Question.” AppUoa- 
lion having been made to Messrs. Blackwooil, they have obligingly 
informed me that their Iwoks show that Da Quincey was the writer of 
these two papers. — M. 
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human consciousness, far hiss a human interest of curiosity, 
settles upon them with steadiness enough to light up and 
vivify their relations. For example, odd as it may seem to 
us, it is certain that in the Elizabethan age Political 
Economy was not yet viewed by any mind, — no, not by Lord 
Hiicon’s, — as even a posdble mode of speculation. The whole 
accideTits of value and its functions were not as yet separated 
into a distinct conscious object ; nor, if they had been, 
would it have been supposed possible to trace laws and fixed 
relations amongst forms appartmily so impalpable, and com- 
binations so fleeting. With the growth of society, gradually 
the same })henomcna revolved more and more frecpiently ; 
something like order and connexion was dimly descried ; 
philosophic suspicion began to stir ; observation was steadily 
applied ; reasoning and disputation ran their circle ; and at 
last a science was mature(l - - definite as mechanics, though 
(like that) narrow in its elementary laws. 

Thus it is with all topics of general interest Through 
several generations they may escape notice ; for there must 
be an interest of social necessity visibly connected with them 
before a mere vagrant curiosity will attract culture to their 
laws. And this interest may fail to arise until society has 
been made to move through various changes, and human 
needs have assumed attitudes too commanding and too per- 
manent to be neglected. The laws of the drama, — that is, of 
the dramatic fable, — how subtle are they ! How impercep- 
tible — how absolutely non-existences — in any rude state of 
society ! But let a national theatre arise, let the mighty 
artist come forward to shake men’s hearts with scenic agita- 
tions, how inevitably are these laws brightened to the 
apprehension, searched, probed, analysed. Sint McBceTiateSy 
it has been said, non deerunt {Flctcce) Marones.^ That may bo 
doubted ; and nearer to the probabilities it would be to 
invert the order of succession. But, however this may be, it 
is certain from manifold experience that invariably there 
will follow on the very traces and fresh footing of the 
mighty agent (mighty, but possibly blind) the sagacious 
theorist of his functions — in the very wake and visible path 

^ A favourite quotation of De Quincey’s. See anUt Vol. XIII, 4 
p. 36.— M. 
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of the awful ^schyluB, or the tcar-compclling EiiripideB, 
producing their colossal effects in alliance with dark forces 
slumbering in human nature, will step forth the torch-bear- 
ing Aristotle, that pure starry intelligence,^ bent upon 
searching into those effects, and measuring (when possible) 
those forces. The same age, accordingly, beheld the first 
pompous exhibitions of dramatic jjower which beheld also 
the great speculator arise to trace its limits, proportions, and 
the parts of its shadowy empire. “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered ” — such might have been Aristotle^s vaunt in review- 
ing his own analysis of the Athenian drama ; one generation, 
or nearly so, having witnessed the creation of the Grecian 
theatre as a fact, and the finest contemplative survey which 
has yet been taken of the same fact viewed as a problem, — 
of the dramatic laws, functions, powers, and limits. 

No great number of generations, therefore, is requisite for 
the exhaustion of all capital interests in their capital aspects. 
And it may be presumed, with tolerable certainty, that by 
this time the plough has turned up every angle of soil, pro- 
perly national, alike in England or in France. Not that 
many parts will not need to be tilled over again, and often 
absolutely de novo. Much of what has been done has been 
done so ill that it is as if it had not been done at all. For 
instance, the history of neither kingdom has yet been written 
in a way to last, or in a way worthy of the subject Either 
it has been slightly written as to research, — witness Hume 
and M4zerai, Smollett and P^re Daniel (not but some of 
these writers lay claim to antiquarian merits) ; or written 
inartificially and feebly as regards effect ; or written with- 
out knowledge as regards the political forces which moved 
underground at the great eras of our national development. 

Still, after one fashion or another, almost every great 
theme has received its treatment in both English literature 
and French ; though many are those on which, in the words 
of the German adage upon psychology, we may truly affirm 
that ‘‘ the first sensible word is yet to be spoken.” The soil 
is not absolutely a virgin soil ; the mine is not absolutely 

^ **Th<U pure eiarry intelligence — Aristotle was sometimes called 6 
I'oDr, the intellect ; and elsewhere, as Suidas records, he was said to dip 
his pen into the very intellect and its fountains. 
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iinworked ; although the main body of the i)^’ecioua ore is 
yet to be extracted. 

Meantime, one ca})ital subject there is, and a domestic 
subject besides, on which, strange to say, neither nation has 
thought fit to raise any monument of learning and patriot- 
ism. Eich, at several eras, in all kinds of learning, neither 
England nor France luis any great work to show upon her 
own vernacular language, lies est in integro : no Hickes in 
England, no Malesherbes or Menage in France, has chosen to 
connect his own glory with the investigation and history of 
his native tongue. And yet each language has brilliant 
merits of a very dilferent order ; and we speak thoughtfully 
when we say that, confining ourselves to our own, the most 
learned work which the circumstances of any known or 
obvious case allow, the work which presupposes the 
amplest accomplishments of judgment and enormous 
erudition, would be a History of the English Language, 
from its earliest rudiments, through all the periods 
of its growth, to its stationary condition. Great rivers, 
as they advance and receive vast tributary influxes, 
change their direction, their character, their very name; 
and the pompous inland sea bearing navies on its bosom 
has had leisure, through a thousand leagues of meander- 
ing, utterly to forget and disown the rocky mountain bed 
and the violent rapids which made its infant state unfitted 
to bear even the light canoe. The analogy is striking 
between this case and that of the English language. In its 
elementary period it takes a different name — the name of 
Anglo-Saxon ; and so rude was it and barren at one stage of 
this rudimental form that in the Saxon Chronicle we find not 
more than a few hundred words, perhaps from six to eight 
hundred words, perpetually revolving, and most of which 
express some idea in close relation to the state of war. The 
narrow purposes of the Chronicler may, in part, it is true, 
have determined the narrow choice of words ; but it is 
certain, on the other hand, that the scanty vocabulary which 
then existed mainly determined the limited range of his 
purposes. It is remarkable, also, that the idiomatic forms 
and phrases are as scanty in this ancient Chronicle as the 
ideas, .the images, and the logical forms of connexion or 
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transition. Sncli is tlie sliallow brook or rivulet of our 
language in its infant stage. Thence it devolves a stream 
continually enlarging down to the Norman era. Through 
five centuries (commencing with the century of Bede) used 
as the vernacular idiom for the intercourse of life by a nation 
expanding gradually under the ripening influence of a pure 
religion and a wise jurisprudence, benefiting, besiiles, by Uie 
culture it received from a large su<*cessioii of learned ecclesi- 
astics, who too often adopted the Latin for the vehicle of 
their literary commerce with the Continent, but also in cjuses 
psist all numbering^ wrote (like the great patriot Allred) for 
2)opular purposes in Saxon, — even this rude dialect grew and 
widened its foundations, until it became adequate to general 
intellectual purjioses. Still, even in this improved state, it 
would have been found incommensurate to its great destiny. 
It could not have been an organ corresponding to the grandeur 
of those intellects which, in the fulness of time, were to com- 
municate with mankind in oracles of truth or of power. It 
could not have oftered moulds ample enough for receiving 
that vast literature which, in less than another five hundred 
years, was beginning to well forth from the national genius. 

Here, at the very first entrance upon this interesting 
theme, we stumble upon what we may now understand to 
have been the blindest of human follies. Tlie j^eculiar, and 
without exaggeration we may siiy the providential, felicity of 
the English language lias heeti made its capital reproach — 
that, whilst yet <luctile luid capable of new impressions, it 
received a frijsh and large infusion of alien wealth. It is, 
say the imbecile, a “ bastard^’ language, a “hybrid” lan- 
guage, and so forth. And thus, for a mefuiphor, for a name, 
for a sound, they oviu’look, as far as depends on Oieir will 

‘ “ In VAise^ past all nu:ml>eiri7uj ” : — 'J'o go no further tlian the one 
branch of religious literature, vast masses of vsacred poetry in the Saxon 
huiguage are yet slumheriug, unused, nustudieil, almost unknown to the 
student, amongsl. our nianiiseript treasures. [“Vast masses ” is too 
strong a iduuse. li nun’s Hihliothek tier Avii/elsiirhHschen Poesie, pub- 
lished in 1857-8, and containing the entire body of Anglo-Saxon 
verBe-remaiiiH, religioiw or secular, known to be then extant, consists 
of two moderately-sized octavo volumes of text. It is, however, not 
to the credit of English scliolarship that it remained for a German to 
make and edit this collection. — M.] 
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they sign away, the main prerogative and dowry of their 
mother tongue. It is time to have done wdth these follies. 
Let us open our eyes to our own advantagca Let us recog- 
nise with thankfulness that fortunate inheritance of collateral 
wealth which, hy inoculating our Anglo-Saxon stem with 
the mixed dialect of Neustria, laid open an avenue mediately 
through which the whole opuleiuie of Roman, and ulti- 
mately of Grechin, thought plays freely through the pulses of 
our native English. Most fortunately, the Saxon language 
was yet plastic and unfrozen at the era of the Norman 
invasion. The language was thrown again into the crucible, 
and new elements were intermingled with its own when 
brought int(j a state of fusion.^ Aiul this final process it 
was, making the language at once ricli in matter and malle- 
able in form, wliich created that composite and multiform 
speech — fitted, like a mirror, to ndlect the thoughts of the 
myriad - minded Shakspere (o dur]f) fuvptouovs), and yet at 
the same time with enough remaining of its old forest 
stamina for imparting a masculine depth to the sublimities 
of Milton or the Hebrew Prophets, and a patriarchal 
simplicity to the Historic Scriptures, 

Such being the value, such the slow development, of our 
noble language, through a period of more than twice six 
hundred years, how strange it must be thought that not only 
we possess at this day no hisbjry, no circumstantial annals, 
of its growth and condition at different eras, — a defect which 
even the German literature of our language has partially 
supplied, — but that, witli one solifiiry exception, no eminent 
scholar has applied himself even to a single function of this 
elalwrate service. The solitary exception, we need scarcely 
say, points to Dr. Johnson — whose merits and whose de- 
merits, whose liualilications and di.s<|ualificatiouH, for a task 
of this nature, are now too notorious to recpiire any illustra- 
tion from us. T'he sleiideriiess of Dr. Johnson’s [ihilological 

^ “ WheJi brought into a stat>'. of fusion ” : — Let not the reader look 
upon this image, when applieil to an uiisettlcjl language, as pure fauclful 
metaphor. Were there nothing more due to a superinduction of one 
language upon another, merely the confusion of inilexional forms 
between the two orders of declensions, conjugations, Ac., would tend 
to recast a language, and virtually to throw it anew into a furnace of 
secondary formation, by unsettling the old familiar forms. 
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attainments, and his blank ignorance of that particular 
philology which the case particularly required — the philology 
of the northern languages — ^are as much matters of record, aTid 
08 undeniable, as, in the opposite scale, are his logical skill, 
Ins curious felicity of distinction, and his masculine vigour 
of definition. Working under, or over, a commission of men 
more learned than himself, he would have been the ablest 
of agents for digesting and organising their materials. To 
inform^ or invest with /orm, in the sense of logicians — in 
other words, to impress the sense and trace the presence of 
principles — that was Dr. JohnsoiVs peculiar province ; but to 
assign the matter^ whether that consisted in originating the 
elements of thought, or in gathering the aflinities of lan- 
guages, was suited neither to his nature nor to his habits of 
study. And, of necessity, therefore, his famous dictionary is 
a monument of powers unequally yoked together in one task : 
f^kill in one function of his duty ** full ten times as much 
08 there needs ” ; skill in others sometimes feeble, sometimes 
none at all. 

Of inferior attempts to illustrate the language, we have 
Ben Jonson^s Qrammar, early in the seventeenth century; 
Wallis the mathematician’s Qrammar (written in Latin, and 
patriotically designed as a polemic grammar against the errors 
of foreigners), towards the end of the same century ; Bishop 
Lowth’s little School-Grammar in the eighteenth century ; 
Archdeacon Nares’s Orthoepy ; Dr. Crombie’s Etymology and 
Syntax ; Noah Webster’s various essays on the same subject, 
followed by his elaborate Dictionary, all written and first 
published in America. We have also, and wo mention it on 
account of its great but most unmerited popularity, the 
grammar of Bindley Murray — an American, by the way, as 
well 08 the eccentric Noah. This book, full of atrocious 
blunders (some of wdiich, hut with little systematic learning, 
were exposed in a >vork of the late Mr. Hazlitt’s^), reigns 
fleapotically through tlie young - ladies’ schools from the 
Orkneys to the Cornish Scillys. And of the other critical 
grammars, such os the huge 4to of Qreen, the smaller one of 
Dr. Priestley, many little abstracts prefixed to portable 
dictionaries, &c., there may be gathered, since the year 1680, 
^ See onfo, Vol. XI, p. 352.~M. 
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from 250 to 300 ; not one of which is absolutely ^ without 
value — some raising new and curious questions, others show- 
ing their talent in solving old ones. Add to these the occa- 
sional notices of grammatical niceties in the critical editions 
of our old poets ; and there wo have the total amount of what 
has hitherto been contributed towards the investigation of 
our English language in its grammatical theory. As to the 
investigation of its history, of its gradual rise and progress, 
and its relations to neighbouring languages, tlwi is a total 
blank, — a title pointing to a duty absolutely in arrear, rather 
than to any performance ever undertaken as yet even by 
way of tentative essay. At least, any fractional attempt in 
that direction is such as would barely form a single section 
or sub-section in a general history. For instance, we have 
critical essays of some value on the successive translations 
into English of the Bible. But these rather express, in 
modulo parvOf the burden of laborious research which awaits 
such a task pursued comprehensively than materially diminish 
it. Even the history of Slang^ whether of domestic or foreign 
growth, and the record of the capricious influxes, at pirticular 
epochs, from the Spanish, the French, * &c., would furnish 

^ So little is the absolute value and learning of such books to be 
measured by the critical pretensions of the class in which they rank 
themselves, or by the promises of their title-pages, that we remember 
to have seen some very acute remarks on pronunciation, on the value 
of letters, &c., in a little Edinburgh book of rudiments, meant only 
for children of four or five years old. It was called, we think. The 
Child's Ladder, 

* By the way, it has long been customary (and partly in compliance 
with foreign criticism, unlearned in our elder literature, and quite 
incompetent to understand it) to style the period of Queen Anne and 
the succeeding decade of years our Augustan age. The graver errors 
of thought in such a doctrine are no present concern of ours. But, os 
respects the purity of our langimge, and its dignity, never did either 
sulfer 8<» long and gloomy an eclipse as in that period of our annals. 
The German language, as written at that time in books, is positively 
BO disfigured by Froncli and Latin eniliroidcrics that it becomes 
difiicult at times to say which language, is meant for the ground, and 
which for the decoration. Our Eiiglish is never so ba<l as that ; but 
the ludicrous introduction of foreign forms, such, for example, as '^his 
Intimobdos^** his Privadost** goes for to denationalixe the tone of the 
diction. Even the familiar allusions and abbreviations of that ag^, 
some of which became indispensable to the evasion of what was deemed 
pedantry, such as Uia and 'iwetSf ore rank with meanness. In Shak- 
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iimUirials lor a siiparatu work. But we forbear to enter 
upon tlie long list of parta, cliapters, and sections, which 
must compose the archiittctural system of so elaborate a 
work, seeing that the whole edifice itself is hitherto a great 
id(3a in. nuhifius^ as regaixls our own language. The French, 
as we have oljserved, have little more to boast of. And, in 
fact, the (icrinans and the Italians, of all nations the two 
who iiKJst coi’dially liute and des]»ise each other, in this 
point agrexi — that they only have constructed many pre- 
paratory works, have ivjireil something more tlniii mere 
scallblding, towards such a systematic and national monu- 
ment. 

1. It is painlul and humiliating to an Englishman that, 
whilst all other nations show their patriotism severally in 
connexion with their own separate mother tongues, claiming 
for them often merits which they have not, and overlooking 
none of tlujse which they have, Ids own countrymen show 
themselves ever ready, with a dishonourable levity, to under- 
value the English language, and always upon no fixed 
principles. Nothing to ourselves seems so remarkable as 
that men should dogmatise upon the pretensions of this and 
that language in particular without having any general 
notions jjreviously of what it is that constitutes the value of 
a language univmsally. Without some preliminary notion, 
abstractedly, of the precise qualities to he sought for in a 
language, liovv are we to know whether the main object of 
our question is found, or not found, in any given language 
offered for tixaiidnation V The Castilian is pronounced fine, 
the Italian efieminate, the English harsh, by many a man 
who has no shadow of a reason for his opiidons beyond some 
vague association of chivalresque (jualities with the j)er8onal 
bearing of Spaniards, or, again, of s[K*oial adapUtiou to 
operatic music iii the lUiliaii, or (jis regards the English) 
because he has heard, perhaps, that the letter s and crowded 
clusters of consonants and monosvllahic words prevail in it. 

spere’s age the dietioii of books was far laoro pure, more com])atible 
with sitnplicity, and more dignified. Amongst our many national 
blessings, never let us forget to bo thankful that in that ago was made 
our final transhition of the Bible, under the State authority. How 
ignoble, how unscripiural, would have been a translation made in the 
age of Pope ! 
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Such random and I'aiitaatic notions would be entitled to 
little attention ; but, unfortunately, we find tliat men of 
distinguished genius inon who have contributed to sustain 
and extend the glory of this very English language — are 
soinetiTues amongst its notorious depreciators. Addison, in 
a well-hnown passage of his critii-al essays, calls the JOnglish, 
in competition with the Greek language, brick against 
marble. Now, that there, is a vocal * b(*aiity in the Greek 
which raises it in that particular point above jill nn)dern 
hinguage,s, and not exclusively abovii the English, cannot be 
denied ; hut this is the lowest merit of a language being 
merely its fimsnona merit (to borrow a word of Milton’s) ; 
and, beyond all doubt, as resj)ecls the higher or intellectual 
qualities of a language, the English greatly exetds the Greek, 
and espec/uilly in that vt;ry ciise which provoked the remark 
of Addison ; for it hapj)ens that some leading ideas in the 
Paradise Lost — ideas essential to the very integrity of the 
fable —cannot be expressed in Greek, or not so expressed as 
to convey the same thought impregnated with the same 
weight of passion. But let not our reveren(5e for the exquisite 
humour of Addison, and his admiraVde delicacy of pencil in 
delineating the traits of character, hide from us the fact that 
he was a very thoughtless and ij’reflective critic ; that his 
criticisms, when just, rested not upon principles, but upon 
mere fineness of tact ; that he was an absolute ignoramus as 
regarded the literature of his own country ; and that he was 
a mere bigot as regarded the anticiue literature of Pagan 
Greece or Home. In fact, the eternal and inevitable schism 

* “A vocal beaut If in the (ireek arises partly 

from the musical effect of the mere inflexions of the verbs and i>arti- 
ciples, ill which so many ilaetylic succe.ssions of accent are inter- 
changed with spondaic ariangemonts, ami j):irtly also from the 
remarkable variety of the vowel sounds, which run through the whole 
gamut of possible varieties in that ))()iut, and give more luxury of 
sound to the ear than in any other known language. For the fact is 
that these varieties of vowel or diphthong sounds succeed to each 
other more iiniin'diately and more lamatanlly than in any other 
southern dialect of Europe which universally iuive a distinction in 
mere vocal or audible beauty not upjiroached by any northern 
language, unless (as some people allege) by the Russian ; and thiSf 
with the other dialects of the Slavonian family, is to bo classed as 
belonging to Eastern, rather than to Northern, Europe. 
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between the liomcmticisis and the Glassicisis^ thougli not in 
name, had already commenced in substance ; and, M’here 
Milton was not free from grievous error and consequent 
injustice, both to the writers of his country and to the 
language, how could it be expected that the far feebler mind 
of Addison should work itself clear of a bigotry and a 
narrowness of sympathy as regards the antique which the 
discipline and training of his whole life had established ? 
Even the merit of Ad<li8on is not sufficient to waive his 
liability to one ))lain retort from an offended Englishman 
— viz. that, before he signed away with such flagrant levity 
the pretensions of his native language, at all events it was 
incumbent ujton him to show that he had fathomed the 
powers of that language, had exhausted its capacity, and had 
wielded it with commanding effect Whereas we all know 
that Addison was a master of the humble and unpretending 
English demanded, or indeed suffered, by his themes, but 
for that very reason little familiar with its higher or im- 
passioned movements. 

2. But Addison, like most other critics on languages, 
overlooked one great truth, which should have made such 
sweeping undervaluations impossible as applied to any 
language. This truth is that every language, every language 
at least in a state of culture and development, has its own 
sepamte and incommunicable qualities of superiority. The 
French itself, which in some weighty respects is amongst 
the poorest of languages, had yet its own peculiar merits, 
not attainable or approachable by any other. For the whole 
purposes of what the French understand by the word causer, 
for all the delic^icies of social intercourse, and the nuances of 
manners, no language hut the French possesses the requisite 
vocabulary. Tlie word camber itself is an illustration, 
Marivaux and other novelists, tedious enough otherwise, are 
mere repertories of phrases untranslatable, irrej) resen table, by 
equivalents in tuiy European language. And some of our own 
fashionable English novels, which have been fiercely arraigned 
for their French embroidery as well as for other supposed 
faults, are thus far justifiable — that, in a majority of instances, 
the English could not have furnished a corresponding phrase 
with equal point or piquancy — sometimes not at all. 
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3. If even the French has its function of superiority, so, 
and ill a higher sense, have the English and other languages 
more decidedly northern. But the English, in particular, 
has a special dowry of power in its double-headed origin. 
The Saxon part of the language fulfils one set of functions, 
the Latin another. Meantime it is a great error on the part 
of Lord Brougham (and we remember the same error in 
others) to direct the student in his choice of words towards 
the Saxon part of the language preference. Nothing can 
be more unphilosophic, or built on more thorough miscon- 
ception of the case. Neither part of the language is good or 
bad absolutely, but in its relation to the subject, and accord- 
ing to the treatment which the subject is meant to receive. 
It is an error even to say that the Saxon part is more 
advantageously used for cases of passion. Even that requires 
further limitation. Simple narration, and a pathos resting 
upon artless circumstances, — elementary feelings, — homely 
and household affections, — these are most suitably managed 
by the old indigenous Saxon vocabulary. But a passion 
which rises into grandeur, which is complex, elaborate, and 
interveined with high meditative feelings, would languish or 
absolutely halt without aid from the Latin moiety of our 
language. Mr. Coleridge remarks that the writings of all 
reflective or highly subjective poets overflow with Latin 
and Greek polysyllables, or what the uneducated term 
“ dictionary words.” 

4. Again, if there is no such thing in rerum natwra as a 
language radically and universally without specific powers, — 
if every language, in short, is and must be, according to the 
circumstances under which it is mould^ an organ m 
generiSf and fitted to sustain with effect some function or 
other of the human intellect, — so, on the other hand, the 
very advantages of a language, those which are most vaunted, 
become defects under opposite relations. The j)ower of 
running easily into composition, for instance, on which the 
Germans show so much fierU when stating the pretensions 
of their own mother tongue, is in itself injurious to the sim- 
plicity and natural power of their poetry, besides being a 
snare in many cases to the ordinary narrator or describer, 
and tempting him aside into efforts of display which mar the 
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effect of hi8 composition. In the (*ar]y stages of every litera- 
ture, not simplicity (as it is thought), but elaboration and 
complexity, and tumid artifice in the structure of the diction, 
are the besetting vices of the poet : witness the Roman frag- 
ments of poetry anhirior to Ennius. Now, the fusile capacity 
of a hiiiguag(3 for running into ready coalitions of })oly- 
sylhibles aids tliis tendency, and almost of itself creates such 
a temlency. 

T). 1'he pi()ce.ss by wliicdi languages grow is worthy of 
de<?p attention. So profound is the eiTor of some men on 
this subject that they tiilk familiarly of language as of a 
thing delib(;rately and con.sciously “invented” by the people 
who use it. A language never was invented^ by any people: 
tliat ])ar‘t which is not borrowed from adjacent nations arises 
under instincts of necessity and convenience. We will illus- 
triite the matter by mentioning three such modes of instinct 
in which has lain the parentage of at least three words out 
of four in <3Vory language : tirst, the instinct of abbrevi- 
ation, prompted continually by liurry or by impatience ; 
secondly, the instinct of onoTtmtopa^m^ or, more generally, the 
instinct of imitation applied directly to sounds, indirectly to 
motion, and by the aid of analogies more or less obvious 
applied to many other classes of objects ; thirdly, the 
instinct of distinction, sometimes for purposes of necessity, 
sometimes of convenience. This process claims by far the 
largest application of words in every language. Thus, from 

* Meantime, a few insulated words have been continually nourished 
by authors, — that is, transferred to other uses, or formed by thought- 
ful composition and decomposition, «)r by skilful alterntiona of form 
and inflexion. Thu.s Mr. Coleridge introduced the fine word anceMral^ 
in lieu of the lumbering wor<l ancc.storial, about the year 1798. 
Milton introduccil tlie indispensable wonl sensuous. Daniel, the 
truly philosophic poet and histori.'in, introduced the splendid class of 
words with the affix of m/cr, to denote reci])roiation, e.f/. interpene- 
IratCf to expres.s mutual or interchangeable penetration, — a form of 
roju position which is deeply beneficial to the language, and has been 
extensively adopted by Coleridge. We ourselves may boast to have 
introduced the word orcheslric ; which we regard with parental x>ride, 
as a wor<l expressive of that artificial and pompous music which 
attends, for instance, the elaborate hexameter verse of liome and 
Greece in comparison with the simpler rhyme of the more exclusively 
accentual metres in modern languages, or expressive of any organised 
music in opposition to the natural warbling of the woods. 
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propiiety (or the abstract idea of annexation between two 
things by means of fitness or adaptation) was struck off, by a 
more rapid pronunciation and a throwing back of the accent, 
the modem word property^ in which the same general idea 
is limited to appropriations of pecuniary value ; which, how- 
ever, was long expressed by the original word pro'prieiy^ 
under a modi lied enunciation. So, again, 7/niy or as a military 
designation, and mayor as a civil one, have split otf from the 
very same original word by varied pronunciations. And 
these divergencicis into multiplied derivatives from some 
single radix are, in fact, the great source of opulence to one 
language by jirefereucc to anotbc*r. And it is cle^xr that the 
differeiKie in this respect between nation and nation will be 
in a compoinul ratio of tlu; complexity and variety of situa- 
tions into which men are thrown (whence the necessity of a 
complex condition of society to the growth of a truly fine 
language) — in the ratio, we say, of tliis complexity on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of the intellectual activity j)Ut 
forth to seize and apprehend these fleeting relations of 
things and persons. Whence, accoiding to the vast inequali- 
ties of national minds, the vast disparity of languages. 

6. Hence we see the monstrosity of claiming a fine or 
copious language for any rude or uncultivated, much more for 
any savage, people, or even for a people of mountaineers, or 
for a nation subsisting chiefly by hunting, or by agriculture 
and rural life exclusively, or in any way sequestered 
and monotonous, in their habits. It is philosophically im- 
possible that the Gaelic, or the Hebrew, or the Welsh, or 
the Manx, or the Armoric, could at any stage have been 
languages of compass or general poetic power. In relation 
to a few objects peculiar to their own climates, or habits, or 
superstitions, any of these languages may have been occa- 
sionally gifted with a peculiar power of expression : what 
language is not with regard to some class of objects? But a 
language of power and compass cannot arise except amongst 
cities and the habits of luxurious people. “ They talked,** 
says John Paul, speaking of two rustic characters in one of 
his sketches, — “they talked, as country people are apt to 
talk, concerning nothing.” And the fact is, universally, that 
riiraJ occupations and habits, unless counteracted determinately 
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by intellectual pursuits, tend violently to torpor. Social gather- 
ings, social activity, social pleasure — these are the parents 
of language. And there is but the one following exception 
to the rule that, such as is the activity of the national 
intellect in arresting fugitive relations, such will be the 
language resulting ; and this exception lies in the mechanical 
advantages ofhued by some inflections compared with others 
for generating and educing the possible modifications of each 
primitive idea. Some modes of inflections easily lend them- 
selves, by their very mechanism, to the adjuncts expressing 
degrees, expressing the relations of time, past, present, and 
future, expressing the modes of will, desire, intention, &c. 
For instance, the Italians have terminal forms, ino, cZ/o, 
acc/tto, &C., expressing all gradations of size above or below 
the ordinary sUiidard. The Romans, again, had frequentative 
forms, inceptive forms, forms expressing futurition and de- 
sire, &c. These shorthand expressions performed the office 
of natural symbols, or liieroglyphics, which custom had made 
universally intelligible. Now, in some cases this machinery 
is large, and therefore extensively auxiliary to the popular 
intellect in building up the towering pile of u language ; in 
others it is meagre, and so far it is possible that, from want 
of concurrency in the mechanic aids, the language may, in 
some respects, not be strictly commensurate to the fineness of 
the national genius. 

7. Another question which arises upon all languages 
respects their degrees of fitness for poetic and imaginative 
purposes. The mere question of fact is interesting ; and the 
question as to the causal agency which has led to such a 
result is still more so. In this place we shall content our- 
selves with drawing the reader’s attention to a general phe- 
nomenon wliich comes forward in all non-poet ic languages — 
viz. that the separation of the two great fields, prose and 
poetry, or of the mind impassioned or unimpassioned, is 
never perfectly accomplished. This phenomenon is most 
striking in the Oriental languages ; where the common edicts 
of government or provincial regulations of police assume a 
ridiculous masquer^e dress of rhetorical or even of poetic 
animation. But amongst European languages this capital 
defect is most noticeable in the French, which has no 
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resources for elevating its diction when applied to cases and 
situations the most lofty or the most affecting. The single 
misfortune of having no neuter gender, by compelling the 
mind to distribute the colouring of life univei'sally, and by 
sexualising in all cases, neutralises the effect, as a special 
effect, for any case. To this one capital deformity, which 
presents itself in every line, many others have concurred. 
And it might be shown convincingly that the very power 
of the French language, as a language for social intercourse, 
is built on its im])otence for purposes of passion, grandeur, 
and native simplicity. The English, on tiie other hand, 
besides its double fountain of words, which furnishes at once 
two separate keys of feeling, and the ready means of obtain- 
ing distinct movements for the siime general passion, enjoys 
tlie great advantage above southern languages of having a 
neuter gender, which, from the very first establishing a 
mode of shade, establishes, by a natural consequence, the 
means of creating light, and a more potent vitality. 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION WITH CHINA IN 1840i 


We claim attention from the public on the state of our 
relatious j>resent and to come with China. We pretend to 
no private materials upon the subject ; but in this respect 
we stand upon the same footing as the leaders of our public 
counsels. All speak from the text furnished to them by 
Captain Elliot’s correspondence, as published in the news- 
papera So far we stand upon the universal level. But it 
is astonishing how much advantage one man may gain over 
another, even where all start from the same basis of infor- 

* Appeared in Blackwood's Magazine for June 1840 under the title 
of “ The Opium and the China Question.” For the authentication of 
the paper as De Quincey's, see footnote ante, p. 146. The occasion 
and circumstances will be suflBciently explained by the following dated 
notes from Irving’s “Annals of our Time”: — Aj^ 16, 1839. — “The 
“ Imperial Commissioner Lin issues an edict, addressed to foreigners, 
prohibiting the importation of opium into Chinese ports under 
“ severe penalties." April 16. — “ Captain Elliot and several British 
** merchants imprisoned at Canton by Commissioner Lin.” May 4. — 
“ The opium in the British factories at China having boon all delivered 
up, Captain Elliot, with some difficulty, obtains the release of the 
** merchants and others held in conflnemont under the orders of 
** Ooininissioner Lin.” May 2i. — “Captain Elliot and the British 
“merchants leave Canton.” Nov. 6. — “IJ.M. frigates Volage and 
“ Hyacinth attacked by a squadron of twenty-eight Chinese junks 
‘ ‘ at Hong Kong. The eflfects of our shots were soon visible, one junk 
“having blown up,” &c. Dec. 6. — “Edict of Emperor of China 
“ putting an end to British trade: lost servant of l^t India Com- 
“ pany leaves." Jan. 6, 1840. — “ Eriict of Emperor of China termin- 
“ ating for ever all trade and intercourse with England.” Jan. 15. — 
“ The Chinese Commissioner Lin publishes a letter to the Queen of 
“ England ‘ for the purpose of giving her clear and distinct informa- 
“ tion.’ Passing in review the various attempts of the Emperor to 
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mation, simply by these two differences — 1st, by watching 
the oversights of his competitors, most of whom are aj)t to 
seize upon certain features of the case with an entire neglect 
of others ; 2dly, by combining his own pcLst experience, 
gathered from books or whatever sources, with the existing 
j)hcnomena of the case, as the best means of deciphering 
their meaning or of calculating their remote effects. 

We do not wish to disguise that our views tend to the 
policy of war — war conducted with exeraxdary vigour. It 
is better to meet openly from the first an impression (current 
amongst the hasty and undiRtingiiishing) that in such views 
there is a lurking opposition to tlie opinions of the Con- 
servatives. Were that true, we should hcsit-ate. It is a 
matter of great delicacy to differ with one’s party ; and it is 
questionable whether, even in extreme cases, it can he right 
to 'publish such a difference. Once satisfied that the general 
policy of our party is clamorously demanded by the welfare of 
the country, — and in this particular case of the Tory preten- 
sions finding them sustained by the very extraordinary fact 
that even out of office they are not out of power, but do 
really impress the Conservative mind upon one-half of the 
public measures, whilst of the other half a large proportion 

‘ ‘ repress the opium trade, he concludes by an abstract of the new 
** law about to be put in force : ‘ Any foreigner bringing opium to the 
“ Celestial Land with a design to sell the same, the principals shall 
“ most assuredly be decapitated and the accessories strangled, and all 
‘ ‘ property found on board the ship shall be confiscated. The space 
“ of a year and a half is granted within which, if any bringing opium 
“ by mistake shall voluntarily deliver the same, he shall be absolved 
“ from all consequences of the crime.’” Apkl 24. — “Meeting in 
“ the Freemasons’ Hall, Earl Stanhope in the chair, to petition Parlia- 
“ ment against the continuance of the Opium War.” It was at this 
commencement of that memorable war with China of 1840-42 which 
led to the re-establishmont of British commerce with China on more 
favourable conditions and on a wider scale than ever before that De 
Quincey contributed his article to Blackwood, Not only was public 
opinion divided on the question of the legitimacy of a war originating 
in the opium-traffic, but the relations of the two Parliamentary parties 
to each other had been considerably perplexed by the recent events. 
It was in the Whig Ministry of Lord Mell}Oume that the British opium 
had been surrendered and the war had begun : what was to be the 
attitude of the Conservatives for the moment, and what their policy 
for the future ? De Quincey’s article was an exposition of wlmt be 
thought the proper attitude and the proper policy. — M. 
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ifl carried only by their flufferance, by their forbearance, or 
by t/teir direct co-operation, — under such circumstances an 
honourable party-man will not think liimself justified, for 
any insulated point of opinion or even of practice, to load his 
party witli the rei)roach of internal discord. Every party, 
bound togetlior by i)rincipIeH of public fellowship, and work- 
ing towards public objects, is entitled t/O all the strength 
which can arise from union, or the reputiition of union. It 
is a scandal to have it said “ You are disunited — you can- 
not agree amongst yourselves” ; and the man who sends 
abroad dissentient opinions through any j)owerful organ of 
the press is the willing author of such a scandal. No gain 
upon the solitary truth concerne<l (yin balance the loss upon 
t.he total niputation of his party for internal harmony. 

Me/intiine, as too constantly is the case in mixed ques- 
tions, when there is much to distinguish, it is a very givat 
blunder to suppose the Conservative party to set their hices 
against a Chinese War. That party, with Sir Robert Peel for 
their leader, have in the House of Commons recorded a 
strong vote against our recent Chinese Policy : so far is 
true ; but not against a Chinese War. Such a war, un- 
happily, is all the more necessary in consequence of that 
late policjy, — a policy which provided for nothing, foresaw 
nothing, and in the most pacific of its acts laid a foundation 
and a necessity that hostilities should redress them. 

There is another mistake current — a most important mis- 
take : viz. about the relation which the Opium Question bears 
to the total dispute with China. It is supposed by many 
persons that, if we should grant the Chinese Government to 
have been in the right upon the opium affair, it will follow 
of course that we condemn the principle of any war or of 
any hostile demonstrations against China. Not at alL This 
would be a complete 71011 sequitur. I. China might be 
right in her object, and yet wrong, insufferably wrong, 
in the means by which she pursued it. In the 
first of the resolutions moved on the 2d of May 
by the Company of Edinburgh Merchants (Mr. Oliphant 
chairman) it is assumed that the opium lost by the 
British was a sacrifice to the “ more effectual execution 
of the Ghiiwee laws^^; which is a gross fiction. The opium 
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was transferred voluntarily by the British ; on what under- 
standing is one of the points we are going to consider. II. 
There is a cavaa belli cjuite apart from the opium question : 
a ground of war which is continually growing more urgent ; 
a ground which would survive all disputes about opium, 
and would have existed had China been right in those dis- 
j)Utes from beginning to end. 

Yet it is good to pause for a moment, and to look at this 
opium dispute so far as the documents give us any light for dis- 
cussitig it. The apologists of China say that the Pekin Govern- 
ment has laboured for some time to put down the national 
abuse of opium. Why, and under what view of that abuse 1 
As a mode of luxury, it is replied, pressing upon the general 
health, and, for a second reason, as pressing seriously upon 
the national energies. This last we put down in candour as 
a separate consideration ; because, though all unwholesome 
luxuries must be supposed indirectly to operate upon the 
cheerfulness and industry of those who use them, with respect 
to opium in particular it must be allowed that this secondary 
action is often the main one, and takes place in a far larger 
proportion than simply according to the disturbances of 
health. There is a specific effect known to follow the habitual 
use of opium, by which it speedily induces a deadly torpor 
and disrelish of all exertion, and in most cases long before 
the health is deranged, and even in those constitutions which 
are by nature so congenially predisposed to this narcotic as 
never to be much shaken by its uttermost abuse. 

Thus far, and assuming all for truth which the Chinese 
tell us, we have before us the spectacle of a wise and paternal 
Government ; and it recommends such wisdom powerfully to 
a moral people like ours that we seem to see it exerting itself 
unpopulaiiy, — nobly stemming a tide of public hatred, and 
determined to make its citizens happy in their own despite. 
Fresh from this contemplation of disinterested virtue, how 
shocked we all feel on seeing our own scamps of sailors work- 
ing an immense machinery for thwarting so beneficent a 
Government ! A great conflagration is undermining all the 
social virtues in China ; the Emperor and Commissioner Lin 
are working vast fire-engines for throwing water uj)on the 
flames ; and, on the other hand, our people ore dischaiging* 
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coluiiiiiB of flulphur for the avowed purpose of feeding the 
combustion ! 

“ Scandalous ! ” we all exclaim ; but, as the loveliest 
romances are not always the truest, let us now hear the other 
party. Plaintiff has spoken ; Defendant must now have his 
turn. 

For the defmidant tlnm it is urged : — 

That the Chinese Qovernment, having long connived at 
the. opium trade, has now found three purely selfish reasons 
against it. 

Isty As having at length a rival interest of its own. — Lin 
and others are said to have some thousands of acres laid 
down as pojjpy plantations. Now, the English opium, and 
that of Malwa, as an old concern, is managed much more 
cheaply. To exclude the foreign growth is essential, there- 
fore, as the first step towards a protection to the infancy of 
the home growth. On this view of the case we would 
recommend a sliding duty, such as that of our corn laws, to 
the Celestial opium-growers. 

2dlyy That this foreign opium caused a yearly drain of 
silver. — From the small range of Chinese commerce, it is im- 
possible for China to draw upon foreign sUitcs ; much of the 
imports must now be paid for in hard downright silver, — 
which is the more disgusting as formerly the current of 
silver ran precisely in the other direction. 

3dlyy That the English have become objects of intense 
jealousy at the court of Pekin. — Indeed, it is time for that 
Cabinet to look about with some alarm, were it only that a 
great predominating power ha.s arisen in India — a compier- 
ing power and a harmonizing power where heretofore there 
was that sort of balance mainUined amongst the many Indian 
principalities which Milton ascribes to the anandiy of Chaos ; 
one might rise superior for a monienl, hut the restlessness of 
change, and the. tremulous libration of the equipoise, guaran- 
teed its Hpiicdy downfall. Here., thereibre, and in this 
English pivdomi nance, is cause enough for alarm ; how 
much more since the war against Nepaul, in virtue of which 
the English advance has pushed forward the English out- 
posts within musket-range of the Chinese, and against the 
Burman Empire, in virtue of which great interposing masses 
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have been seriously weakened? It is become reasonable 
that China should fear us ; and, fearing us, she must allow- 
ably seek to increase her own means of annoyance, as well 
as to blunt or to repel ours. Much of ours must lie in the 
funds by wliich we support our vast Indian establishment ; 
and towards those funds it is understood that the opium 
trade contributes upwards of three millions sterling per 
annum. In mere prudence, therefore, the Cabinet of Pekin 
sets itself to reduce our power by reducing our money 
resources, and to reduce our money resources by refusing our 
opium. 

Such are tlie tliree reasons upon which it has been 
alleged that Lin and his master have been proceeding. And 
now, if it tvere so, what has any man to say against these 
reasons ? Have not nations a right to protect their own 
interests ? Is the path of safety not open to them because it 
happens to lead away from British objects ? Wliy, as to 
that, measures are not always allowable in a second or third 
stage of intercourse which might have been so in the first. 
But for the present we meditate no attack on these measures. 
Let them be supposed purely within the privilege of a 
defensive policy. Only let us have things placed on their 
right footing, and called by their right names ; and let us 
not be summoned to admire, as acts of heroic virtue which 
put to shame our Christianity, what under this second view 
appears to be a mere resort of selfish prudence. 

But, then, is it cerhiin that this second view of the case 
is the correct view ? Why, w'e have before acknowledged 
that documents are wanting for either view : any inhsrence, 
for or against the Chinese, will be found too large for the 
premises. The materials do not justify a vote either of 
acquittal or of impeaclimcut ; but, as this is so, let us 
English liave the benefit of this indistinctness in the 
proofs equally with the Chinese. So much, at the 
very least, is fair to ask, and something more ; for, 
upon the face of this Chinese solicitude for the national 
virtue, some things appear suspicious. Nemo repents fmt 
turpissimnSf Nobody mounts in a moment to the excess 
of profligacy ; and it is equally probable that Nemo repents 
fuU sanctMmus, This sudden leap into the anxieties* of 
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parental care is a auspicious fact against the Chinese Govern- 
ment 

Then, again, is it, or can it be, true that in any country 
the labouring class should be seriously tainted by opium ? 
Can any indulgence so costly as this have struck root so 
deeply as to have reached the subsoil of the general national 
industry ? Can we shut our eyes t<.» this gross dilemma ? 
Using iniicli opium, liow can the poor labourer support the 
expense, — using littl(^, how can he sufler in his energies or 
his animal spirits? In many districts of Ilindostan, as well 
as of the Deccan, it is well known that the consumption of 
opium is enormous : but amongst what chiss ? Does it ever 
palpably affect the public industry ? The question would be 
found ludicrous. Our own working class finds a great 
providential check oti its intemperance in the costliness of 
intoxicating liquors. Cheap jus they seem, it is impossible 
for the working man (burdened with average claims) to use 
them to excess, unless with such intervals as redress the evil 
to the constitution. This stern benediction of Providence, 
this salutary operation of poverty, has made it impossible 
for one generation to shatter the health of the next. Now, 
for tlie opium-eater this counteracting provision presses much 
more severely. Wages are far lower in the opium countries ; 
and the quantity of opium required in any cose where it can 
have been abused is continually increasing, whereas the dose 
of alcohol continues ju’ctty stationary for years. 

These things incline a neutral spectator to suspect griev- 
ously some very earthly motives to he working below the 
nuinteuvres of the Celestial Commissioner, since it really 
ajjpears to bo impossible that the lower Chinese should much 
abuse the luxury of opium ; and, as to tlie higher, what a 
chimerical undertaking to make war upon their habits of 
domestic indulgence f With these classes, and in such a 
point, no Government would have the folly to measure its 
strength. And, as to the classes connected with public 
industry, we repeat and maintain that it is impossible (for 
the reason explained) to suppose ilma seriously tainted ; so 
that a delusion seems to lie at the very root of this Chinese 
representation. 

But, apart from all that, we see two pinching dilemmas 
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even in this opium case — dilemmas that screw like a vice — 
which tell powerfully in favour of our Tory views : first, as 
criminating the present Wliig administration beyond all hope 
of apology ; secondly, as criminating the Chinese administra- 
tion. The first clenches the argument moved by Sir James 
Graham on the criminal want of foresight and provision in 
our own Cabinet ; and we arc surprised that it could have 
been forgotten in the debate. The second goes far to justify 
our right of war against China. 

We will take these dilemmas in the inverse order, putting 
forward the latter dilemma first. 

I. When Lin seized the Britisli opium, and in one day 
pillaged our British merchants to the extent of more than 
two millions sterling, hy what means was it that Lin got “ a 
hank” over so much alien property? The opium was 
freighted on board various ships ; and these ships wore lying 
at various distances in the wattirs of the Bocca Tigris. No 
considerable part of it was on shore or in the Canton factory. 
What is our inference from this ? Why, that the opium was 
not in Lin’s power. Indeed, we are sure of that by another 
argument ; for Lin begs from Captain Elliot the interposition 
of his authority towards getting the opium transferred to 
Chinese custody — a thing which most assuredly he would not 
have done had he seen the slightest hopes of its coming into 
his possession by violence. Merely the despair of success in 
any attempt to seize it prevailed with him to proceed by this 
circuitous course. Captain Elliot, for reasons not fully 
explained, granted this request. Now, then, what we ask 
is that all who advocate the Chinese cause would be pleased 
to state the terms on which this deliberate transfer of British 
property was made over to Lin — what were the terms under- 
stood by the party surrendering, and by the party receiving, 
viz. Lin ? That monosyllabic hero did, or he did not^ make 
terms with Captain Elliot. Now, if you say he did not, you 
say a thing more severe, by twenty times, against the Whig 
Superintendent than any of ns Tories, in or out of Parlia 
ment, has ever hinted at. What ! a British agent, sent to 
protect British interests, giving up British property by whole- 
sale — sacrificing millions of British pounds sterling — withoqjt 
an effort to obtain an equivalent, without a protest, without 
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a remonstrance ! Why, a diplomatist acting for the most 
petty interests gives up nothing without a consideration, — 
nothing at all without a struggle at the first, without an 
equivalent at the last. Quid pro quo is the very meaning 
and essence of diplomacy. And ohserve that Captain Elliot 
does far more than mnction the surrender. It is not as though 
Chinese artillery had been nauly to enforce a seizure, and 
Cajdaiu Elliot, for peace’s sake, interfered to substitute a 
milder course. Nothing of the sort : but for him the opium 
would not and could not have passed into Chinese hands. 
In such circumstances — for of course he insisted for some 
equivalent— you cannot suppose the first horn of the dilemma 
— that he did not. That is loo incredible. Suppose, there- 
fore, the other horn of the dilemma. You must suppose it. 
Mere decency binds us to suppose that Captain Elliot, in 
compliance with the most flagrant demands of duty, did make 
terms. What mre tliose terms ? What was the equivalent 1 
This we have a right to know, because hitherto (and, by 
Lin’s account, the affair is now terminated) no equivalent at 
all, no terms of any kind, have been reported as offered by 
the Chinese or as accepted by the British. Sundry of the 
Chinese have, indeed, since that time made an awkward 
attempt at cutting sundry British throats, and have had their 
own cut instead, - a result for which wc heartily grieve, as 
the poor victims were no willing parties to this outrage upon 
our rights. But this could hardly be the equivalent demanded 
by Elliot. And, as to any other, it is needless to inquire 
about it, since nothing of any kind has been offered to the 
British except outrages and insults. Here, then, is a short 
two-edged argument, which it will be difficult to parry: — Lin 
agreed to a stipulation for equivalents; in which case he must 
have broken it. Lin did 7iot agree ; in which cose we have n 
heavier charge jigainst the superintendent, — that is, the repre- 
sentative of our own Oovernment, — than any which has yet 
been put forward, 

II. But worse, far worse, as respects our own Government, 
is the second dilemma. It is this ; — Those who had charge 
of the opium surrendered it on the most solemn official 
guarantee of indemnification. Now, in offering that guar- 
antee, was Cajitain Elliot authorized by his Government? 
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or was he not authorized? Practically, there is no such 
indulgent alternative now open to the Government ; because 
the time is now past in which that Government could 
claim the benefit of a disavowal. Instunthj to have disavowed 
Captain Elliot was the sole course by which the Whig Govern- 
ment could retrieve their position and evade the responsi- 
bility created for them by their agent. When they first 
appointed him, they had delegated their responsibility to 
him ; they had noli lied that delegation to all whom it might 
concern. It must be an extreme wise, indeed, which can 
warrant a minister in disavowing his own agent, so deliber- 
ately selected, and much more when the distance is so vast. 
In no case can this be done unless where it can be demon- 
strated that the agent has flagrantly exceeded his powers. 
But, in cases of money guarantees, or the drawing of bills, 
it is hardly possible that an agent should do so : such cases 
are not mixed up with the refinements of politics about which 
the varieties of opinion are likely to arise. Always, and in 
all situations, an agent knows what are the limits of his 
powers as to so definite a subject as money. And, were it 
otherwise, what would become of the innumerable bills drawn 
upon the British ^J^reasury by consuls and naval officers in 
ports of countries the most remote? Nobody would take 
such bills : no ship in our navy, no shipwrecked crew, could 
obtain aid under the worst circumstances, if a practice existed 
of disavowing authorized agents, or resisting bills when pre 
sen ted for payment. The Elliot guarantee, therefore, was 
hardly within the privilege of disavowal by Lord Melboume/s 
Government. They it was who sent the agent — who clothed 
him with authority — who called upon all men in the East 
to recognise him as representing themselves — who proclaimed 
aloud, “Behold the man whom the Queen delighteth to 
honour : what he does is as if done by ourselves : his words 
are our words : his seal is our seal ! 

The argument, therefore, will stand thus: — Captain 
Elliot solemnly undertook to the British merchants, in order 
to gain a favourite point for Lin, that no fraction of the 
money at which the opium had been valued should finally 
be lost On the faith of that undertaking the surrender was 
made quietly which else, confessedly, would not have been 
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made at alL Now, in making that perilous engagement — so 
startling by the amount of property concerned that no man 
could pretend to have acted inconsiderately — was Captain 
Elliot exceeding his powers or not ? Did the Government 
disavow his act, even in thought, on first hearing it reported ; 
or did they not ? If they did — if privately they were shocked 
to find the (uiormity of responsible obligation which Elliot 
had ])ledged on their behalf — if they felt that he had created 
no right in the jMjrsons who held his engagements — why did 
they not instatitly publish that fact ? M(;re honesty, as in a 
coniinercial transaction, requires this. If a man draws on 
you unwarrantably for au immense sum, you never think of 
replying, “ I have not money enough to metit this demand.” 
You say to the holders of the bills, and you say it in- 
dignantly, and you say it instantly — without taking time to 
finesse^ or leaving time for the creditor to lose his remedy — 
“ This man has no authority whatever to draw upon me. I 
neither am myself his debtor, nor do I hold the funds of any 
third party who is.” But what was the answer of the 
English Government, when summoned to make good the 
engagements of their agent? Did they say boldly “We 
disavow this agent : we disown his debt : we desire that these 
bills may be noted and protested ” ? No : but, evasively, 
perfidiously, as speaking to ruined men, they reply : — “ Oh, 
really, we have not funds to meet these bills ; and, if we 
should go to Parliament for funds, we have a notion that 
there will be the deuce to pay for contracting so large a 
debt ! ” Likti a riotous heir, they dare not show to their 
public guardians the wild havoc of funds which they have 
authorized. 

The sole evasion of this argument would be if it could be 
alleged that the bills were bad bills, — that they were given 
without a consideration. But that can be maintained only 
hy those who are misinformed as to the facts. Were it the 
case that Lin could have seized the opium, though in honour 
the Government would still be answerable for the acts of 
their agent, and tliougb a contract is a contmet, still it might 
have been said that the British merchants, after all, had been 
placed in no worse situation by the act of Captain Elliot. 
But, as the case really stands, the total loss — every shilling 
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of it — was a pure creation of Elliotts. The ships were not 
in the situation of an army having to stand the hazard of a 
battle before they could carry off the contested property ; in 
which case it might have been wise to pay some fine for 
escaping a struggle, however certain the issue. No : they 
hod but to rais(i their anchors and spread their sails. A lunar 
month would have seen the opium safe in the waters of 
Bengal, from which it would have been landed to await the 
better market of the following year. 

But, say some extravagant people, the Chinese had the 
right of seizure, thougli not the power to (jnforcc that right ; 
and the inference which they would wish us to draw from 
that is that it was the duty of the British merchants to show 
respect for the laws and maritime rights of China. What ! 
at the cost of two and a half millions sterling? Verily, the 
respect for China must be somewhat idolatrous which W(»uld 
express itself on this magnificent scsde. But, waiving that, 
mark the reply : — Nobody doubts the right of China to seize 
contraband goods when they are landed, or in the course of 
landing ; because by that time the final destination of the 
goods is apparent. And our own Government at home — but 
having power to 9ustain thevr claim — go somewhat further ; 
they make prize at sea of cargoes which are self-demonstrated 
as contraband. But who in his senses ever held the monstrous 
doctrine that a smuggler is under some obligation of con- 
science to sail into an English port, and there deliver up his 
vessel as a victim to the majesty of the offended revenue 
laws ? The very most that China could in reason have asked 
was that the opium ships should sail away, and not hover 
on the coasts. Even this is a great deal more than China 
had a right to ask — conceding also throughout that China 
had not herself for years invited this contraband commerce, 
cherished it, nursed it, honoured it — because it is certain that 
a maritime kingdom without a revenue fleet has no more 
right to complain of smugglers in its defensive diplomacy 
than offensively it has to declare a port or a line of coast 
under blockade without bona fide efforts and means to enforce 
that blockade. Certainly not, it will be said ; and the 
English opium ships were acting under no recognised mari- 
time law when they so foolishly surrendered their cargoes. 
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But it will be alleged in apology for that rash surrender that 
perhaps it might not b(5 merely the Elliot indemnification 
which persuaded them to this act : that barely made it a safe 
act What made it a politic act was probably the belief 
that for any less price they could not purchase back the 
general renewal of Chinese commerce. Ay, now wc come to 
the truth ! This was the equivalent, beyond a doubt, under- 
stood between Lin and Elliot as the condition upon wliich 
the surroTider was to take effect. Well understood most 
assuredly it was ; and, if it was not expressed, was not reduced 
to writing, the blame of that is to be divided (in such pro- 
portions as may liereafter be settled) between the confiding 
folly of our English dupe and the exquisite knavery of the 
Celestial Lin. Non nodrnrn tantfis compontre lites. 

We have stated these two dilemmas nuire diffusely — and 
yet not diffusely, since nothing has been siiid twice over, 
but more, however, in detail than else might have been 
necessary — because a transaction of this kind, unless kept 
steadily before the eye for some time, is too easily forgotten, 
and no proper impression of its nature is retained. But the 
broad result from the whole is that Lin used Captain Elliot 
as an engine for cheating Englishmen. The roasting chest- 
nuts could not be extracted from the tire : Lin knew that : 
he was well aware that he must have burned his own paws 
in attempting it ; and, like the monkey in the fable, he wisely 
used Elliot as his cat’s-paw. 2dly, That Lin also cheated the 
English out of that commerce the restoration of which he 
had in effect sold to them, and again through Elliot. And, 
3dly, That the English Government has cheated the English 
merchants out of two and a half millions of pounds sterling 
— again, for the third time, through Elliot ; and, in fact, 
were it a case at Bow Street against the swell mob, the 
English Government would have been found in rank collusion 
with Lin. Lin picks the left-hand pocket, first of opium, 
and secondly of trade : the Government then step in whilst 
the merchants are all gazing at Inn, and pick the other 
pocket of money : both speaking at first through Elliot, but 
finally speaking directly in their own persons. 

Even this is not all. There is something still worse and 
more Jesuitical in the conduct of our Home Government. 
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They proceed to decree reprisals against China. But why ? 
Very fit it is that so arrogant a people should be brought to 
their senses ; and notorious it is that in Eastern lands no 
appeal to the sense of justice will ever be made available 
which does not speak through their fears. We, therefore, 
are the last persons to say one word against this ultima ratio, 
if conducted on inotivc^s applying to the case. By all means 
thump them well : it is your only chance — it is the only 
logic which penetrates the fog of so conceited a pciople. But 
is that the explanation of war given by Government ? No, 
no. They offer it as the only means in their power of keejv 
ing faith with the opium -dealers and not breaking with 
Elliot. “What do you want?” they say at the Treasury, — 
“ Is it money ? Well, we have none ; but we can take a 
purse for you on the Queen’s highway, and that we wdll soon 
do.” Observe, therefore, you have them confessing to the 
debt, lliey do not pretend to deny that. Why, then, what 
dishonesty it was say in the first instance to the bill- 
holders “We have no funds”! They had then, it seems, 
been authorizing engagements, knowing at the time that in 
respect of those engagements they were not solvent. 

This is the first thing that meets us : viz. that, at all 
events, they had meditated fraud. But, when, after some 
months* importunity for payment, a Treasury attorney suggests 
this new fashion of paying just debts, — which is in effect to go 
and kick up a spree in the Oriental seas, and to fetch back 
the missing funds out of all the poor rogues whom they can 
find abroad, — note this above all things ; Letters of marque 
and reprisals may be fair enough against European nations, 
because as much commercial shipping os they have afloat so 
much warlike shipping they have to protect it The one is in 
regular proportion to the other ; fair warning is given. We 
say, “ Take care of yourselves ; your war shipping ought to 
protect your commercial shipping ; and, if it cannot, the result 
will be a fair expression that we have measured forces against 
each other, nation against nation ; the result will be one of 
fair open fighting.** Now, in the Chinese seas there are none 
hat commercial ships. There are no fighting ships worth 
speaking of. Consequently no part of the loss will fall on 
the state. Our losses in opium will be made good by the 
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ruin of innumerable private traders. That cannot be satis* 
factory to any party *. and quite as little can it satisfy our 
British notions of justice that the rascally Government, and 
that “sublime of rascals” Lin, will escape without a wound. 
Little teasings about the extremities of so great a power, and 
yet, ill a warlike sense, so uiiiiuiritime a power, as China, will 
be mere flea-ldtes to the central government at Pekin, — not 
more than the arrows of Liliput in the toes of Gulliver, which 
he mistook for some tickling or the irritation of chilblains. 

Are we then comparing our own naval power, the most 
awful concentration of power and the most variously applic- 
able power which the earth has witnessed, to the efforts of 
Liliput f Not so, reader; but of what avail is any power 
under circumstances which forbid it to act ? The power of 
gravitation is the greatest we know of ; yet it is nothing at 
all if you would apply it to the sending up of rockets. The 
English navy might as reasonably throw bomb-shells into the 
crater of Vesuvius, by way of bidding it be quiet, or into the 
Kingdom of the Birds above us, os seek to make any deep 
impression upon such a vast callous hulk as the Chinese 
Empire. It is defended by its essential non-irritability, arising 
out of the intense non-development of its resources. Were it 
better developed, China would become an organized state, a 
potoer like Britain : at present it is an inorganic mass — some- 
thing to he kicked, but which cannot kick again — having no 
commerce worth counting, no vast establishments of mari- 
time industry, no arsenals, no shipbuilding towns, no Ports- 
mouths, Deals, Deptfords, Woolwiches, Sunderlands, New- 
castles, Liverpools, Bristols, Glasgows, — in short, no vital 
parts, no organs, no heart, no lungs. As well deliver your 
broadsides against the impassive air, or, in Prosperous wordti, 

“ Stab the stiJl closing waters 
With all-bomock*d*at wounds.” ' 

Indeed, it is a more hopeful concern to make war upon the 
winds and the waters ; for both are known to suffer great 

^ Quoted from memory, and incorrectly. The words {Tempest^ 
lii. 8) are - 

“ May as well 

Wound the loud wiud^ or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters.” — M. 
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changes during some time after the continued cannonading 
of a great sea-fight ; whereas China is, like Russia, defensible, 
without effort of her men, by her own immeasiirablo extent, 
combined with the fact of having no vulnerable organs — no 
local concentrations of the national power in which a mortal 
wound can be planted. There lay the mistake of Napoleon 
in his desperate anabasis to Moscow. In the whole area of 
interminable Muscovy, which centuries could not effectually 
traverse with armies, there was but one weak or vulnerable 
place ; and that was the heart of the Czar. But it was too 
deadly a stake to throw upon that single chance the fate of 
so vast an army, and the future prestige of the French military 
name. Moscow having perished, — which, after all, was a flea- 
bite even as regarded the annual income of the land, for it 
contained little more than gilt furniture and boxes of sweet- 
meats (see Segur), — all had perished that could perish for 
Russia ; after which every loss must be a French loss. Even 
without the winter, the French army was a condemned body 
after that. There surely was a deadly miscalculation. And 
such a miscalculation is ours in meditating the retrieval of 
our losses by w'ar upon this inert and most lubberly of 
masses. 

But perhaps it will be said we shall not altogether depend 
on sea-captures. We shall seize the island of Formosa ; may- 
be we shall seize Canton ! But even in those places we shall 
find no such accumulations of government stores as would be 
found in any of our active and warlike European states. 
Some old fixtures in the shape of buildings, palaces, halls of 
justice, &c., will be the most that we can count upon as 
government property ; or perhaps Lin, in his hurry of 
absconding, may leave his snuff-box behind, his opium-box, 
or his peacock’s feather. But we can hardly hope to bring 
the Celestial fixtures to a Demerara ^'vendvsJ* It is true 
there are the revenues. These we can divert, either in 
Canton or in Formosa, to our own exchequer. But, unless 
we adopt the French plan of instant requisitions (which, if 
at any time fair, would surely be far otherwise in a case 
where there is no shadow of a quarrel with the people, but 
only with the Government), we must stay for some years to 
gather in any considerable harvest ; because the great source 
VOL. XIV . N 
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of Canton wealth will be dried up by the inland embargo 
upon the tea provinces, and the Formosa prosperity depends 
much upon coasting commerce with the mainland of China, 
which will now be subject to all the hazards of a contrabtuid 
trade. Besides, these two occupations will require a land 
force ; and the very expenses of such occupations may very 
easily be such that we shall all think it a haj)py thing if the 
interrupted local revenues should satisfy them. 

But, finally, in dismissing this opium part of the general 
question, we would wish to press upon the attention of any 
interested parties that they should not look at the several 
parts of the affair as insulated cases, but should review the 
entire series as a whole, in which the last stage is adapted to 
the first, in which the first movement contemplates the end. 
This" war upon China may be otherwise useful : we ourselves 
believe it will, and for purposes which we are going to notice. 
But at present we arc dealing with it as a measure adopted 
by our Government to meet certain difficulties created (with 
or without reason) by themselves, and defended upon specific 
grounds. It is those grounds we speak to ; we argue ad 
hominem. The defence put forward for this war is that 
thus we shall recover the value of the surrendered opium. 
By whom surrendered ? Not, as one might think, by some 
former thoughtless Tory administration ; no, but by them- 
selves, and a very few months ago. Was ever such a Pene- 
lope’s jwlicy, such weaving and unweaving, adopted by any 
rational Government ? They (for of necessity their undis- 
nvowed agent is they) one fine day give up like lambs more 
than £2,000,000 worth of property ; and on another fine day 
like tigers they say, “ Let us fetch it back by war. We did 
a most drunken act last night : we gave up our watch and 
purse to a fellow because he had the impudence to ask it. 
This morning, being sober, let us * pitch into ’ him and fetch 
it back.” 

Upon every principle of plain dealing, every British mer- 
chant who surrendered his opium will have a right to say 
— indemnified or not indemnified by a war, he will have the 
right to say — “ Captain Elliot, as commissioner of the British 
Government, as an honourable Englishman, one of a nation 
that is generous and noble (be its faults otherwise what they 
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may) and that disdains all trickery, can you lay your hand 
upon your heart and look me in the face whilst you say that 
either I ought to have understood, or that you thought T 
understood, by that solemn guardiitee to see me reimbursed, 
simply this remote, this eoiitiiigciit, this fractional chanee 
from such a war as we can wage with OliiiiaV Will you say 
that, for my children’s bread, as a thing understood and 
recognised betw(*.eu us, 1 was to exchange a certain property, 
in absolute possession, for some aerial claims upon some 
distant lighting excursion against some place or places un- 
known,^ in a kingdom almost belonging to another planet ?” 
The thing is too monstrous for evasion : it speaks for itself. 
No reimbursement can clear the honour of the parties guar- 
anteeing : that is now impossible. But, were it not so, two 
home considerations remain : — How many mercantile 
establishments, or their creditors, may have gone down whilst 
waiting ? 2d, If the money principal of the war is to pay 

the merchants in the first place, and to leave the costs of the 
expeditions as a charge against the country, why not, by a 
simpler jirocess, have created the charge, in the first place, as 
a direct indemnification to the merchants, and then after- 
wards go a-campaigning for glory and repayment ? Unless 
the proceeds from the expeditions shall be found to cover 
both debts, what is this but to create a secondary debt for 
the purpose of covering a primary debt, and with the vast 
disadvantage of certain intermediate bloodshed, with a pro- 
digious waste of energy, and by a process most aljsunlly 
lingering as well as childishly circuitous ? 

So much for the opium question ; which, when probed, 
does not seem to colour the state of our foreign relations very 
favourably for the present Administration. But, as it may 
be thought that the general bearing of this review is un- 
favourable also to the entertainment of a Chinese War, we 
will now turn to that side of the question. 

War, as a measure of finance, as a mere resource of a 
delinquent and failing exchequer, is certainly less likely to 
succe^ with an empire like China, so compact^ so contin- 
ental, so remote — and, beyond all other disqualifying circum- 
stances, so inorganic — than with any other in the known 
world. The Frencli have an expression for a man who is 
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much mixed up in social relations — that he is repandu dans 
le Trumdcy or, as Lord Bolingbroko once said of Pope, by 
translating that plirase, scattered and diffused in society. Now, 
this is the very description of our own English condition as 
a people ; and, above all other facts, it proclaims our indomit- 
able eiHUgy, and our courfigeous self-dependence. Of all 
nations that ever have been heard of, we are the most 
scattered and exposed. We are to be reached by a thousand 
wounds in thousiinds of outlying extremities ; tin; very oiit- 
])o8t8 of civilisation are held by Englishmen, everywhere 
maintaining a reserve of reliance upon the mighty mother in 
Europe. — everywhere looking to her in the last extremities 
for aid, or for summary vengeance in the case of her aid 
coming too late ; but all alike, in the ordinary state of 
things, relying upon themselves against all enemies, and 
thinking it sufficient matter of gratitude to England that she 
has sent them out with stout arms, with a reverence for 
laws, with constitutional energy, and, above all, with a pure 
religion. Such are we Englisli people — such is the English 
condition. Now, what we are in the very supreme degree, 
that is China in the lowest. We are the least defended by 
massy concentration ; she the moat so. We have the colonial 
instinct in the strongest degree ; China in the lowest With 
us the impulses of expatriation are almost morbid in their 
activity ; in China they ai’e undoubtedly morbid in their 
tori)or. At one time, and it may be so still, the Chinese 
Government absolutely refused to treat, on the cheapest 
terms, for the redemption of cerLiin Chinese captives, or even 
to defray their return home — on the Boman plea tliat they 
had abjured their country. But bow ? Not upon the Roman 
principle that, having fled in battle, or having yielded to 
captivity, they had disgraced their siicred mother-country 
and ceased to be her cliildreu : no ; but because, having 
exiled themselves in quest of bread, they had dared to think 
any other more hopeful than the Celestial soil. With such 
principles it is not to be supposed that Chinese colonies can 
ever prosper, or ever become other than a degraded limb of 
the Chinese state. It is vain to expect much energy in a 
direction which is habitually frowned upon by the Chinese 
authorities and institutions. An<l, accordingly, not now only. 
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but for a very long futurity, we must expect to see sailors, 
shipbuilders, colonists, foreign capitaliste, merchants, &c., 
thriving only as those thrive who are a despised class of 
offcasts. There is not motion enough in the stagnant state 
of Chinese society to hope for any material change. And to 
China as it is — not China as it might be — we must adapt 
our future relations ; which are annually becoming more 
important. 

A war for money, a war for indemnities, cannot be a 
hopeful war against a lazy, toqdd body, without colonies, 
ships, commerce, and consequently without any great mari- 
time depots. A rich seaside, a golden coast, -- -that is w hat we 
need to make a naval war lucrative. But wdiat then V We 
need war for other purj)oses than instant gain. And these 
pui‘j)oses it is our next duty to press upon the attention. 

All our misfortunes or disgraces at Canton have arisen 
out of one original vice in the foundation of our intercourse. 
This began under the unhappy baptism of two unequal con- 
tracting sponsors, — a great and most arrogant emperor on the 
one aide, a narrow company of mercantile adventurers on the 
other. In Europe, governments treat with governments, 
merchants with merchants. All, therefore, goes rightly. 
But in Asia, until we also became a great Asiatic potentate, 
the case was constiuitly as between the Roman logician armed 
with a book and his imperial opponent backed by thirty 
legions. In China, for local reasons of shyness towards all 
foreigners, the case was worse than elsewhere. There was a 
simple counting-house and ledger on the one side ; there was 
a great throne and its satellites on the other. Every cause 
of dispute and repulsion was called into action between the 
parties, mutual religious horror l)eing superadded ; and for a 
cement, for a link, for reciprocal attraction, there was but 
the one mean jjrinciple of reciprocal gain. 

Here, however, we pause to notice one capital oversight 
in political economy. It has been said many scores of times, 
in derision of our English hold u})on China, that in so vast 
a territory our tea demand, large as it seems, must be a 
hagaUlle. Must it so ? Now mark how three sentences 
shall put that down. • 

1. Our demand is not little in any sense : it is great 
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relatively, it is great absolutely. So poor are the majority 
of the Chinese that they never taste such a beverage as tea, 
more than Hungarian peasants drink tokay, or French 
peasants champagne. And it has been repeatedly computed 
that our English exportation is one clear moiety of the crop. 

2. But, if it were barely a tenth instead of a half, nay a 
fiftieth, it would operate most powerfully on the Chinese 
funds, were it only for this reason, that the tea provinces are 
but a small part of China. Consequently, whatever loss 
follows any decay of English purchases falls (after allowing 
for the profits of carriers and the Canton establishments) not 
upon all China, in which case the vast subdivision might 
make it a trille to each individual, but upon a few provinces 
enjoying a particular soil and climate ; and even in those 
provinces, as much land is unfitteil for the culture of tea, it 
falls exclusively upon one class of proprietors. Now, it is 
idle to say that an English demand annually for forty 
millions of pounds suddenly subtracted could be a trifle to 
any single body of men in any state upon earth. Gathered 
in its whole thunders upon one limited class of proprietors, 
so large a loss, and so sudden a loss, would be overwhelming. 

3. Tills last rectification arises by simply substituting for 
all China the really small class amongst whom the loss must 
be divided. But there is another and a worse rectification 
which blows to atoms the notion that our custom is a matter 
of indifference to China. Very probably Lin thinks so, 
because Lin is not much read in Ricardo. But a second 
year’s experience will tell anotlier tale even to Lin. It is 
shameful that men preaching the doctrines of Ricardo should 
have overlooked their application to China. Suffice it in 
this place to say that, if, instead of forty million pounds, 
England called for only a few hundred thousands, even that 
small addition to the previous demand might force into 
culture some inferior soil which would necessarily give the 
regulating price for the whole ; immediately after which a 
rent would take place on the penultimate quality of tea- 
ground, a double rent upon the ante-penultimate, a triple 
rent upon the pre-ante-penultimate, and so on through all 
the gradations upwards. By parity of process, on the with- 
drawal of this English stimulus, a corresponding retrocession 
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will take place on every quality of soil ; every quality must 
sink in rent instantly ; for the delay by means of written 
leases will only transfer the loss from proprietor to farmer ; 
and the lower qualities, which have only been called into 
use because a smaller range could not funiish the total 
demand, will be entirely withdrawn in so far as that 
demand is contracted. So far from not feeling the loss of 
our English custom, myriads will be ruined by it out and out. 
Jails will be fdled, suicides will multiply, taxes will be 
unpaid, opium-eating will prosper, and the full hailstorm of 
wrath will descend upon the bare skull of Lin, until his 
Tartar pigtail rises in affright and streams like a meteor to 
the troubled air. All the logic in this world will not get 
over these three rectifications of the notion that, because 
China is big, therefore an English demand for tea must be 
insignificant. The truth is, England is not to be valued as 
to riches upon any scale derived from her extent. If there 
are a hundred million families in China, of wliich ninety 
barely replace their own consumption, there is no wealth 
except upon the ten millions who do more. Wealth is the 
surplus arising after consumption is replaced. Now, it is 
certain that upon every British family, not being paupers, 
such a surplus arises. But upon tlie vast body of the 
Chinese, living on rivers, and eating the garbage rejected by 
the meanest of the comfortable classes, though not paupers, 
yet no surplus at all arises. No multiplication of such 
classes, in a non -military state, is any real increase of 
strength. Not every twenty-fifth man is a cipher in this 
respect to England ; probably not every tenth man is any- 
thing else in China, — that is, if he does not lessen the 
national funds, he does not increase them. 

From this digression upon our purely commercial rela- 
tions to China, as affected by British custom, we recur to 
the subject of our social standing amongst the same people. 
Merchants are also men. Now, in the commercial conduct 
of the Chinese there is not so much to complain of. The 
institution of the Hong is, no doubt, tyrannical ; certain 
usages, also, and prescriptions (local or national) of the 
Canton trade may be unjust, or may need revision as im- 
politic. But, in general, the Hong merchants are admitted 
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to be honest. It is in the social (not the commercial) treat- 
ment of our countrymen that wrongs and indignities have 
been offered to the British name. And the initial reason is 
what we have before stated : viz., that for two centuries our 
connexion has been inuintained by unequal contracting 
parties. A sovereign who affects to make a footstool of the 
terraqueous globe, and to view all foreigners as barbarians, 
could not be approached with advantage by a body of manly 
Englishmen. In their character of merchants they were 
already contemptible in Oriental eyes ; and the language of 
respectful homage, wlien coupled with the tone of self- 
respect, was viewed with indignation. Such a prince could 
be propitiated only by the Eastern style of servile prostra- 
tion ; and, were this style even steadily adopted, under the 
infinite caprice of absolute despots it would but the more 
certainly court the vilest occasional outrages. Some of our 
anti-national scribblers at home — as, of course, in vast capitals 
every variety of human nature will be developed — insisted 
upon it, that our English ambassador ought to have per- 
formed the koiou ; that it was a mere form ; and that the 
Pekin court usage wjis the law for those who had occasion to 
visit Pekin. Had Lord Amherst submitted to such a degrad- 
ation, the next thing would have been a requisition from the 
English Factory of beautiful English women, according to a 
fixed description, as annual presents to the Emperor. It is 
painful to add that, according to the degradation which too 
naturally takes place in Canton councils, there have been 
times when such a condition would have been favourably 
received ; and the sole demur would have been raised on the 
possibility of trepanning any fit succession of their fair com- 
patriots. We know what we are saying. We must all hope 
that our modern merchants are far too lofty in principle and 
feeling for compliances so abject. But we are speaking of the 
general tendencies which take place in such eastern mercan- 
tile bodies, when so far removed from the salutary control of 
English opinion. Our object is to state the evil inffuences 
which are operating and long have operated at all our 
Oriental seitlements where the British society is not numerous 
enough to hold a “potential voice of moral control. It 
cannot be disguised that the interests and honour of England 
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Bometimes require to be supported a^inst the British mer- 
chants as well as against the despotic sovereign of China. 
The evil, we have already said, began in the unnatural posi- 
tion, perfectly ruinous to the growth of all high-toned honour, 
between contracting parties so disproportionately assorted, 
who could not approach each other, and who, differing in 
religion, in the modes of their civilisation, and in language, 
not less than they did in rank, had really no one common 
principle of appeal in their standards of morality. To these 
original defects of position was added the total neglect of 
every successive Government at home. Our furious party 
disputes in England, so unspeakably valuable in sushiining 
the vigilance and sincerity of our political interests, have yet 
this one collateral disadvantage — that they leave no leisure 
or CAre for remote colonial questions. This very natural 
indifference was sustained by the enormous distance — 
virtually double for the last generation. A voyage of fifteen 
thousand miles and back made it impossible, in the old state 
of our Oriental navigation, to receive an answer to a letter 
of inquiry, at the very earliest, in less than twelve calendar 
months. The old calculation of an Id u mean prince, when 
threatened by a Jewish rival with an allied force from Rome, — 
viz. that, according to all human chances, before three such 
enemies could have combined a hostile rencontre, either the 
Jewish threatener, or his Roman ally, or the object of their 
hostilities, one or all, must naturally have perished, and the 
combination fallen through either by failure in the means, or 
by the extinction of the purpose, — this mode of argument 
applied with triple force to all schemes for connecting 
Eastern affairs with Parliamentary x>olitics. And thus it 
happened that for just 160 years our Eastern settlements 
were all alike neglected. The distance, the obscurity of the 
interests, the claims, or the intrigues, together with the local 
peculiarities of thing, person, name, usage — all united to 
separate us from these splendid theatres of English enterprise 
as totally as if they had belonged to the planet Jupiter. At 
length came Lord Clivers magnificent career ; another empire 
was created for England ; this empire expanded rapidly ; 
vast fortunes were brought home from India. Much of this 
n;ioney, nay, even the money of native Indian princes, was 
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applied to the support of a Parliamentary iniluence. Charles 
Fox grew ambitious of legislating for India. A far greater 
man, but in this instance a petty one, Kdmund Burke, grew 
interested in the Indian Government by his personal hatreds. 
The light of inquiry began to unveil the iniportiwice of these 
settlements ; the English Oovemnient would no longer 
permit sucli mighty interests to be regulatcul by merchants ; 
an overruling participation in the powcir was demanded ; a 
domestic board of ccmtrol was esUiblished ; and finally, by 
many further changes, of which not the lenst has been the 
gradual reduction of the Bengal voyage from six months to 
three, and the organization of overland routes from Bombay 
in still shorter space of time, the great Indian Colonies have 
long been placed under the close supervision of English 
domestic councils. 

But that case was a splendid and a natural exception. 
There it was no longer a commerce, no longer a provincial 
factory, but a vast empire which was concerned, — an empire 
that in many parts hud resumed the throne and place of the 
Moguls, the only sovereigns in the Mahometan lino who 
have ever approached to a general sovereignty over India. 
The great circumstances accounted for the great change. But 
elsewhere things continued as they had been. At Canton, 
especially, no symptom of an iniproveil mrveillance has been 
manifested. The greater distance, the lesser value at stake, 
explain this neglect for the present. But steam, in conjunc- 
tion with railway, is rapidly annihilating the first ; and 
circumstances which we are now to indicate will so vary the 
last that a great revolution must now be looked for. We 
shall he compelled to change our system, or ruin is at hand 
for English interests in China. The nature of the changes 
to be expected we shall briefly state. 

Up to the year 1786 it is not worth while to trace the 
little oscillations of our Canton history. It is merely the 
history of a counting-house, except for the interest attached 
to national indignities. Little real variation could take 
place in onr relations with the Chinese court when all 
trembled before a power that by one word could anniliilate 
their prosperity, unless when some lion-hearted sailor, such 
as Lord (then Commodore) Anson, touched at Macao for the 
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Bake of repairs or refreshments This gallant race of men, 
having no alien interests of a money nature to mislead the 
simplicity of their English feeling, treated the insolence of 
the Chinese authorities with the disdain it merited ; and 
Lord Anson, in particular, on finding a puny opposition pre- 
pared to his passage, smashed their “ crockery ware ” (as he 
irreverently styled their forts at the Bocca) in such a sum- 
mary style with the guns of his old storm-shaken ship the 
Centurion that all the tails in Canton stood on end with 
horror. Frightened as the British factory was at this 
explosion of naval spirit., they could not hide from them- 
selves that it succeeded for the moment, and left a useful 
impression behind it for a pretty long period. It was, in fact, 
the results from this demonstration of Anson’s that subse- 
quently suggested the two embassies of the Lords Macartney 
and Amherst. But, previously to the era even of Lord 
Macartney’s mission, an affair of the year 1785 had j)ut into 
everhisting characters of shame, had inscribed deeply upon a 
poor murdered victim’s gravestone, what is the capacity 
for evil, how infinite the possible degradation, under a venal 
spirit of money-making, when not counteracted and overruled 
by the public o})inion of an honourable Christian community. 
The case, a memorable one for our English instruction, was 
this : — Either in firing a salute of honour, or on some festal 
occasion, a ball from one of the great guns on board an 
English Indiarnan unfortunately killed a Chinese. Never 
in the history of human affairs was there a more absolute 
accident as respected the man who fired the gun. The man 
who loaded it was never discovered. But this wicked nation, 
who are so thoroughly demoralized as to perceive no moral 
difference between the purest case of misfortune terminating 
in a man’s death and the vilest murder of premeditating 
malice, demanded (according to their practice) all the men 
to be given up who had in any way been parties to the load- 
ing, the priming, or the firing of the gun. The English 
factory, whose very cowardice had taken a lesson in the 
policy of making some resistance to monstrous demands, 
kick^ a little at this summons. But the Chinese, being so 
thoroughly in the wrong, were of course thoroughly dn 
earnest The usual circle of remonstrances w’os run through 
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by the factory ; the usual insolent retorte came from the 
Lins of 1785 ; the usual steps were taken th)*ough the Hong 
for “ closing the trade ” ; and then — upon that magical 
seaarne — all scruples of honour, justice, Christian feeling, 
gave way at once ; wide open flew English doors to the vile 
Chinese murderers ; and, to the everlasting shame of poor 
dishonounjd England, the Innocent man, who had acted in 
obedience to absolute orders from his captain, was given up 
to these Canton devils, in order that they, under colour of 
avenging an imaginary murder, might perpetrate as real and 
foul a murder as human annals record. Tlie man who had 
fired the gun was profesHionally the gunner of the vessel ; and 
to our feeling it adds to the inhuman baseness of the sur- 
render tliat he was an elderly Portuguese, wlm had for 
many years sought by preference the service of the British 
flag. When the wretcliea came to seek him, he was on hoard 
his ship. The boat being ready, he was called to take his 
place in her. Well he knew whither he was going, and what 
would be his fate. The officer was ]>resent under whose 
orders he had acted ; yet he uttered not a murmur. He took 
his place modestly at a distance from the officers ; and, when 
called to hike a more honourable seat by their side, again he 
obeyed the order. One of the captains, pitying the man’s 
case, and admiring his meekness, humility, and fortitude, 
uttered some words of consolation ; and other captains, 
adding lies to their perfidy and their cowardice, assured him 
that not a hair of his head should be touched. But the poor 
Portuguese knew better : he understood the case ; he knew 
the brutal sttipidity of the Chinese ; and he read his fate in 
the obstinacy of their pursuit Still he murmured not ; 
only at those delusive assurances, which added mockery to 
muider, he shook his head with a mournful significancy. 
The sequel is soon told. This humble servant of the British 
flag was solemnly delivered up to his assassins. Some of the 
bettor Chinese were themselves stirtled at the approaching 
trjigedy ; for, let it be observed, there was no deviation from 
the atitement here made, even in credulous Canton. The 
Chinese version of the story differed in no iota from the 
English. Murmurs began to creep through that timid, ser- 
vile city. The man’s deportfnent, so humble and submissive^ 
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conciliated some pity even from the fools who thought him a 
criminal. It was found expedient to despatch a courier to 
Pekin for further orders. In' due course, the fatal mandate 
returned for the execution to proceed ; and this poor injured 
man suifered on a Chinese gallows by hanging for having 
fulfilled his duty on the deck of a British ship. Baseness 
and faint-heartedness so complicated, we willingly believe, 
cjinnot often have been repeated by British authorities even 
in a factory. We would even hope that the case must be 
unique. But it is proper that we should know what are the 
atrocities which, under the spirit of gain, even free-born 
Britons can commit, and which, under their accursed system 
of law, the Chinese can exact. 

These precedents, it will be said, belong to a past age. 
Certainly, as regards the British share in the disgrace ; but 
not as regards the Chinese share in the terror. The same 
scenes are eternally impending. The Chinese laws do not 
change. It is the very expression of their improgressive 
state that they cannot. Centuries make no reforms in a land 
open to no light. That same monstrous principle upon 
which a poor dependant of England was then given up to an 
ignominious death — the principle that in a certain event 
inevitable misfortune and malice aforethought are equally 
criminal, punishable equally by the death of a dog — this 
principle will never be abandoned. This principle has, since 
the year 1785, again and again brought ns into terrific em- 
barrassments ; and it is idle to suppose that in a seaport, 
the resort of sailors from the highest-spirited nation upon 
the earth, and liable to perpetual insults from Chinese vaga- 
bonds, any vigilance can ever close or seal up this opening 
to occasional manslaughters. We do not mention as a 
separate evil the liability of our people to be confounded 
with the Americans : from the identity of their naval 
costume, this must continually happen : but amongst Chinese 
idolaters we view the Americans os one with ourselves. 
They are Christians ; they have our British blood in their 
veins ; and they have inherited from oui^elves, as children 
of enlightened liberty, the stime intolerance of wrong. It 
would be a petty clannish form of nationality to separate our 
cause from theirs. • 
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But now mark ; — Ah yet, or at least until the last few 
years, this horrible Chinese degeneration of moral distinc- 
tions has operated only upon a known, distinct and concen- 
trated surfa(ie, upon a body of men under the eye, and 
partially r(iine<l up tiglitly by thii hand, of ca\itious superiors. 
Had any other been the wise, long before this the very stones in 
England would have mutinied for vengeunce— such would 
have been the judicial atrocities committed by the Chinese. 
At present all things an*, changing in the aspect of English 
colonization and of our Asiatic commerce. The mere ex- 
pansion of our Indian Empire, and the widening circle of 
our Asiatic relations, would gradually multiply our shipping, 
oiir HO(‘.ial necessities, and our points of contact wdth foreigner 
in all Eastern seas. But, apart from India, the following 
important changes liave recently begun to open : — 

1«^, The colonial importance of New South Wales is now 
annually strengthening, so much as to send off sub-depend- 
encies to other parts of the wimo great continent. The 
insular colonics of Van Diemen’s Land will add another 
nucleus in the same r(*.gion ; which already is connecting 
itself, l.)y numerous tli reads, with imi>ortant settlements in 
every part of the EfisUun Ocean. 

The infant colony of New Zetiland will soon, of 
itself, form another and a sepamte nucleus in the same 
region of tliat ocean. This colony has been treated with 
contradictory harshness by Lord John lius.sell, — now di-awing 
back from the most reasonable interposition of Govemment, 
now volunteering the most hostile ; tliis day refusing the 
slightest expression of maternal grace from England, next 
day placing England towards her own suppliant children 
in the attitude of a malignant stepmother. But, for all that, 
New Zealand is dei?tined to a giant’s career. It is a youthful 
Hercuh*.s that will throttle the snakes about its cradle. The 
climate, not too relaxing, the soil, the waters, the inter- 
connexion between Abe noblest children of civilisation, and 
by very much the noldest race of savages in the world — 
these gi*eat advanteges, combined with two others — (the first 
being that a large proportion of capitalists will be concerned 
in this colonial edifice and the second that convicts will be 
excluded) — compose a body of inauguration for this entcr|)nse 
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wliich wears a promise hardly witliin the compass of dis- 
appointment. The long infancy of all other colonies will be 
spared to this : ls<, in consequence of the power and light 
whicli are now directed upon the general subject of colonization 
from the centres of Kuro]>e.iUi civilisation ; in consequence 
of the ])eculiar local eiulovvineiils ; and, lastly^ in consequence 
of the magical revolution in the arts of locomotion. 

^dly^ The missionary efhirts from Christian England are 
now animally expanding th(‘.ir means, and organizing their 
forces. Were it merely through the growing knowledge of 
Eastern languages, tliis religious interest must go on at a 
pace liable to sudden accelerations of speed. It is in the 
nature of such und(;rtaking 8 to kindle as they advance, and 
as the 8e2)amte centres of radiation begin to link on to each 
other, gradually interknitting as a chain of posts in active 
intercomniunicatioiL 

All these concurring causes will soon multiply our Oriental 
shipping by twenty-fold. In fac.t, fresh emporia, such as 
Singapore, have been rising of late years. Ceylon has been 
rising rapidly in importance. Our increasing intercourse 
with the Red Sea (now strengtliened by military stations) 
will further abbreviate the intercourse between Europe and 
the Indian Ocean. These causes, taken by themselves, and 
apart from the fact that the missionaries have been applying 
themselves with peculiar energy to the vast unguarded sea- 
coast of China, will avail to carry into Chinese jurisdiction 
a score of British ships for one that has had occasion to face 
that danger. Occasional shipwrecks, or calls under stress of 
weather, will increase in the same proportion. And of this 
we may be assured, — that opportunities for retaliation in a 
twenty -fold proi)ortion will Iicnceforwards offer to this 
ignoble peoi)le in every case where their monstrous laws may 
happen to be infringed. 

It is a subject of just alarm that not only will the 
occasions for revenge be multiplied, but the chances of 
provoking revenge by offending those unnatural law’s will 
even outrun our increased scale of intercourse. For it 
must never be forgotten that the opening of the trade to 
China — were there no other change in operation — has by 
itself utterly deranged the old local authority of any 
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Buperintendents whom the new condition of the commerce 
will endure. Hitherto the enterprising parties (the final 
controllers) have hceii cinitious and intelligent capitalists ; 
now they will be desperate adventurers. The trade, as it 
now stands, lias succeeded to an inheritance of some ancient 
forms ; but it has inherited no part of the ancient obedience. 
The obedience paid to Captain Elliot was, in all its circum- 
stances, as dilferent from that which once corresponded to 
the demands of China as the new condition of the China 
seas will be from those of the eighteenth century. This 
obedience heretofore was compulsory ; now it is prudential, 
and (in the literal sense of that word) precarious, for it 
depended upon the entreaties of Captain Elliot. Heretofore 
it was instant ; now it followed after long deliberation. 
Heretofore it was unconditional ; now it took the shape of a 
aipitulation. So much obedience was sold for so much 
indemnification. And most undoubtedly even this form of 
submission would have been refused, had the quality of the 
indemnification been known, or its distance suspected. In 
future, every man will govern himself according to his separate 
views of Chinese policy, or his own facilities for evading it. 
But, amongst these facilities, the most tempting will be the 
unprotected state of the Chinese coast as regards the coercion 
of smuggling. With the inefficacy of Chinese administration 
will grow the cruelty of Chinese revenge, in order that 
vengeance may redress the weakness of foresight, and 
barbarous punishments make up for defective precautions. 
This ])eo])le, who are bestial enough to think the will and the 
intention no necessary element in the moral (quality of an 
act, are also sfivage enough to jmnish vicariously. A smuggler 
will be caught and impaled within sight of his ship : his 
comrades, hy way of furious revenge, will land, will burn a 
dozen or two of villages, and mossjicre the Hying inhabitants. 
These particular criminals will probably escape. But the 
ship that goes next on shore in China will meet the full 
storm of Chinese vengeance. And, if some colonial ship 
freighted with immigrants, or some packet with passengers, 
should be driven out of her course, and touch at a Chinese 
port, as sure as we live some horrid record will convulse us 
all with the intelligence that our brave countrymen, our 
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gentle countrywomen and their innocent children, have been 
subjected to the torture by this accursed state. 

No : it is vain to dissemble. Even without the irritations 
of contraband trade, and without the extension of our 
Eastern intercourse now opening before us, it is too certain 
that the humiliation and the national crime of 1785 will 
revolve upon us. Many times we have been on the brink of 
the same tragedy. And, knowing those facts, it is scarcely 
to bo forgiven that our Government should not long ago 
have taken steps in a most decided way to place our relations 
with this immoral state upon a footing of European security. 
Things have at last taken a turn which, on other grounds, has 
induced our Government to meditate an armed negotiation 
with China. Now, tlnuefore, it will be most important to 
combine this ancient and lasting purpose of security with 
the accidental purpose of the moment, and, whilst healing a 
present wound of our own infliction (for the indemnity we are 
seeking corresponds to a surrender volunteered by ourselves), 
to obtain a lasting guarantee, once and for ever, against far 
worse wounds to character, as well as property, which have 
continually impended over our Canton connexion. 

Let us now consider in what way this great object can be 
compassed, and how it may be possible to extract from an 
ill-advised rupture not merely a satisfaction for the momentary 
grievance, but such concessions in regard to our permanent 
perils as may reconcile us all to the rashness of Captain 
Elliot, and may turn the opium loss (were that even past 
retrieval) into a mere pepper-corn rent for the very amplest 
conditions of commercial privilege. 

What we want with Oriental powers like China, in- 
capable of a true civilisation, semi-refined in manners and 
mechanic arts, but incurably savage in the moral sense, is a 
full explanation of our meaning under an adequate demon- 
stration of our power. We have never obtained either the 
one or the other. Our two embassies were faithfully executed, 
but erroneously planned. ^ To pause at the outset upon what 
may be thought a trifle, — but it is really no trifle in dealing 
with Oriental princes, — even the presents in those embassies 

^ The Embassies meant arc (1) that of Lord Macartney to China in* 
1792, (2) that of Lord Amherst in 1816. --M. 
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were not childishly, so much as ruinously, selected. Certain 
departments of public business have immemorially been con- 
ducted as jobs in Great Britain : for instance, the building 
of palaces, and the regulation of national presents. The 
first, instcmd of being confuled to a national superintendence, 
has constantly settled upon the individual caprice of the 
existing prince ; which caprice talcing every variety of direc- 
tion, it has naturally followed that more money has been 
spent in merely undoing and pulling down walls than 
availed in France to build the Louvre, the Tuileries, and 
Versailles, and with this final result, — that, excepting 
Windsor, we have no palace worthy of the nation. The 
same hole-and-corner influence has mismanaged the depart- 
ment of presents. For no reason upon earth, beyond an old 
precedent, thousand-guinea diamond-boxes were at one time 
given to a variety of people on every occasion of signing a 
treaty; and, in Mr. Canning’s brief administration, when 
tliat minister was questioned about them, it actually came 
out that no person was officially responsible for the boxes 
being worth anything approaching to the price paid by 
the nation. In another case, and a very important one — viz. 
the Algerine presents — we have the evidence of a most 
respectable consul, Mr. Broughton, who made large personal 
sacrifices for the British honour, that blunders the most 
childish were committed — ^Idunders interpreted os insults. 
Had an old frigate, or even a corvette, of which so many 
were going to decay ‘‘ in ordinary,” been sent to the Dey, 
the present would have been received thankfully as a royal 
one : instead of which an assortment of bijouterie was offered 
by which the Dey thought himself mocked. The diamond- 
box concern had interfered as usual. A musical snuff-box, 
valued to the Tuition at five hundred guineas, was scornfully 
tossed by the Dey to his cook ; and the only article which 
he thought worthy of himself was a brace of finely finished 
pistols, which probably had not cost above fifty guineas. 
Tlius highly does the nation pay to found a lasting sense of 
injury in the minds of foreign princes. 

As respected China the matter was worse. Amongst the 
presents assorted for the Celestial Emperor was actually a 
complex apparatus (suited to the bedchamber of an invalid) 
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which cannot be mentioned with decorum. Oriental princes 
will not believe that the sovereign who is nominally the 
presenter of such offerings has not a personal cognisance of 
the affront. In their own establishments every trifle of this 
nature is duly reported and discussed, as one means of 
relieving the dire monotony which besieges the sensual lives 
of the East. And, besides, not to have had cognisance of 
what concerned a brother potentate is already an affront 
That preliminary being first of all settled, — which requires 
great tact in the case of China, from the jealousy with which 
they regard our superiority in the mechanic arts and their 
entire incapacity for the liberal arts, — a project is suggested 
by our present exigencies which has slightly been entertained 
in former times. It is now certain that we must have some 
sort of military expedition against China. It is also certain 
that wo can never have full explanations exchanged, or the 
basis of any treaty laid, without a solemn diplomatic con- 
gress between the two nations. What if the two appeals 
were combined ? Embassies have failed in the East partly 
because, speaking from no apparent station of power, and 
appealing to no previous knowledge of our European rank, 
they could not command the requisite attention and respect. 
On the other hand, a warlike invasion is too openly an 
expression of coercion to found a settlement that will last. 
But what if the feelings of an arrogant state were so far con- 
sulted as to allow her some colourable varnish for wounded 
vanity ? What if, instead of a negotiating army, we were to 
send an armed negotiator? — ^instead of an army with an 
ambassador in its rear, an ambassador followed by an army 
for his train? Such retinues are not unknown in many 
Eastern lands. A column of 14,000 men, with a suitable 
train of artillery, it is understood to be the opinion of mili- 
tary men, would easily march to Pekin, if landed at the 
nearest point One person, indeed, assures us that wo under- 
rate the Chinese Tartar troopa An experienced native, it 
seems, of Nepaul had told him ** that the Chinese scimitar 
cuts deeply.” Now, if this officer confined his remark liUr- 
ally to the swords {and not using the word as a general symibol 
for martial power\ there is no doubt, and it is surprising*, 
that the Oriental weapons of steel are generally much 
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BUperior to our own. In the suite of the French General 
Gardane, sent ambassador by Napoleon to the court of 
Teheran, there were many military men who reported that 
the best Damascus blades were better than the very best 
Toledos. But, os these could only be purchased from 
Turkish oneinics, tlie Shall had patronised two native manu- 
factories, at Ispahan and in Ohorasan, which were in their 
turn as much superior to the Syrian arms as those to the 
Spanish. One oificer put the rival qualities to a test which 
was decisive ; and M. Jancoigne (who afterwards published a 
French report on the Persian armies) says expressly — “The 
swords they use, much superior to ours in temper, make 
wide and deep wounds, which are generally mortal.” The 
advantage belongs to all Oriental armies which import 
Persian sabres. But what of that ? It still remains true of 
all Oriental armies that, even as to weapons, they are badly 
armed, — badly as respects the class and selection of the arms, 
whatever may be their quality as manufactures. The 
Persian armies have been beaten into some useful reforms by 
the Russians, and trained into others by Sir H. Bethune. 
The armies of India have been gradually improved by the 
example of the English. With these exceptions, no Eastern 
armies can so much os face European troops, where all 
arms of the service are complete, in almost any disproportion. 
A few brave mountain clans do not amount to a serious 
exception. One universal error in the composition of 
Eastern armies is the vast preponderance of the cavalry. 
The Persian cavalry, taking the quality of men, horses, and 
arms conjointly, thirty years ago, was the most splendid in 
Asia. Yet an agent of Napoleon’s reported thus on the 
question of their serviceableness — “This brilliant cavalry 
cannot fight in battle array ” ; and then, after describing 
their excellent qualities as individual horsemen or acting as 
partisans “for turning the flanks of an army and as skir- 
mishers,^^ this Frenchman concludes thus : — “ But the perfec- 
tion of European tactics would not permit the ^lite even of 
the Persian cavalry to support the impetuosity of heavy 
dragoons, French or English : they are unequal to the regu- 
lar shock of our cavalry of the line, and they are unequal 
to the task of breaking our infantry.” Yet this cavalry, we 
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repeat, was, by unanimous consent, at the head of all Asiatic 
cavalry. As to the infantry, until recently in Persia and 
in Hindostan, it is everywhere a rabble of tumultuary levies 
in Asiatic armies. 

Upon many people’s minds it will rest as an unpleasant 
augury, what Sir Robert Peel said of our engaging in a war 
with three hundred and fifty millions of men. We think 
Sir Robert must have smiled wlien lie used that argument. 
One of Sliakspere’s clowms, hearing of a man having 
suffered or having threatened a million of stripes, says, 
“ A million of stripes may come to a great matter.” 
And certainly tliree hundred and fifty millions of 
cudgelings “w*ould come to a great matter,” which would 
not improve our position, though it might strengthen 
the demand for opium. But, seriously, of all nations 
the Chinese is the most sedentary, and the least avail- 
able for a locomotive war — such as we can always make 
it. The fourth part of their three hundred and fifty 
millions, — which in a nation wholly barbarous ought to 
express the number of males disposable for war, — would be 
too many for the purpose by a thousandfold, if they could 
be applied to the service*, or, being applied, were of the 
martial quality required. But the iinprogressive and imper- 
fect civilisation of this nation is precisely of that kind which 
most effectually prevents the abstraction of men from their 
daily industry. Nations cannot starve in order to fight ; 
and the position of China, exposed for some generations to 
no potent enemy on her frontiers, is precisely such as to 
prevent her nominal army from being, in a true military 
sense, seasoned to war, or, in military phrase, aguerrieJ* 
An armed police is the utmost, fn)m mere defect of enemies, 
that ajiy Chinese army can long have been. And, were it 
even otherwise, — had the Chinese a large army (like our 
Indian estiiblishment) continually exercised in field duties 
and in sharp fighting by a large family of ambitious neigh' 
hours, — still the great questions would recur: — 1. Have they 
a good INFANTRY ? 2. Presuming all the advantages of ex- 

perience and seasoning in the field, are the men efficiently 
ARMKD? 3. Have they the magical— almost the spiritual-^ 
lK)wer of DISCIPLINE to bind the individuals into unity ? 4. 
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Have they an engineering establislimeiit ? Have they an 
ARTILLERY 'I 

A quarterly journal of eminence in our land absolutely 
attempts to startle the country, as regiirds this last ques- 
tion, by pointing attention to the awful fact that the 
Chinese had tlirown a twelve-pound ball into the mast 
of the Folage or the Hyacmthel Wonderful! — and the 
poor mast has to undergo an operation in lithotomy before 
it am be pronounced out of danger 1 Why, Persia her- 
self, whose whole field artillery consisted of cerUiin drome- 
daries with a swivel mounted on the hump {zeriihoureks 
they were called), — which swivel being once fired, to the im- 
minent hazard of the ainnonier and his neighbour, the regular 
manoeuvre was for the dromedary to wheel to the right about, 
and galloj) off for a day’s march to the rear, in order to in- 
sure the concern against capture, — even Persia had some 
capital ainiion in her arsenals. And how acquired ? They 
had been left behind by the Portuguese when they evacuated 
the island of Ormus. And most other Asiatic powers have 
come into an odd assortment of Christian artillery and other 
old iron, as derelicts of us Europeans. Why, then, should it 
astonish us that Chinji, by robbery or purchase, or in the 
way of jetsam and jlotsam^ should come into possession of a 
Christian hulk or so with its heavy guns? This argues 
nothing for her native skill in engineering. One discharge 
of a rocket brigade, should our expedition make a hourrah 
upon any great city, will bo a sufficient rcjdy to all such 
alarmists. 

It is in no other way than lus an armed body that an 
English embassy can ever ]»revail at Pekin. It is in no 
other character than as an amba-ssadorial body that an English 
army can fail to leave behind a very lasting impression of 
irritation at Pekin. Either form of approach taken separately 
would thwart our views : the purely martial form would 
terminate in hostility ; the purely diplomatic would terminate 
in smoke. But, if the two could be dexterously blended, if 
the one could be so used as to masque the other, from the 
twofold engine we might expect a great and a permanent 
result Eastern princes, when they receive alimony as sup- 
pliants from others at a distance, call it before their own 
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subjects tribute wliicb they bave levied. And, when they 
really pay tribute, they call it alimony which they have 
granted. To a certiiin extent we may wink at such evasions 
in China. But we must not any longer allow our ambassa- 
dors to be allied tribute -hearers^ as were Lords Macartney 
and Amherst We must not any longer allow ourselves to 
be called harlarMna. It is doubtful, indeed, as to this last 
term, what is the exact value of the Chinese word so rendered. 
In the use of the Creek word Barhuroi, besides the four stages 
through which it is traced by Gibbon (chap. li. vol. ix., foot- 
note pp. 463-4), it is certiin that in each separate stage the 
word admitted of some modifu^itioris, which mitigated the 
insult, and caused it to be sometimes self-assumed as a mere 
name of distinction, equivalent to alic7i or mm-Grecian. Some 
such misunderstanding may oj)erate here. But misunder- 
standings, one and all, we must have cleared up. They are 
perilous with two sorts of nations — with insolent nations, 
and with dishonest nations. And the very first rule in deal- 
ing with such a nation is — Better to he cheated than to he 
insulted. 

The first thing is to look out for really skilful, but in 
any case really honest, interpreters. Want of skill may be 
remedied. One or two circumlocutions, or varying repeti- 
tions, will always make the meaning clear, if any doubt arises 
upon a separate word : and generally things^ substantial thingsy 
are too much interwoven with the points in dispute to allow 
any large range for mistake. But there is no guarding 
against the perfidy of a native Chinese whose cowardice 
suggests to him some evasion of a strong English idea. We 
must have a letter first of all, full ami circumstantial, written 
to the Emperor ; and, because it is said that he feels it a 
degradation to have been addreasod of late by a Viceroy (the 
Govenior-Ceneral of India), this letter must sjieak directly 
from her Majesty, the Queen that now is, to liis Imperial 
Majesty. This will be also the better course for another 
important reason. It will justify a frank language ; it will 
prevent the language of kindness and respectful conciliation 
from seeming adulatory; it will prevent the language of 
plain-dealing from seeming insolent A very great aid would 
be rendered to the cause if a short sketch could be sent with 
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this letter describing the great leading points in our social 
polity : showing the value which we also set upon human 
life (which otherwise tlie stupid Chinese fancy peculiar to 
themselves) ; but showing also that we value other things 
still more highly, such as equity, human rights and duties m 
measured by intention, &c., and stating the nature of a re- 
presentative government, — how far it limits the powers of a 
sovereign, but in wliat a high degree it provides for tbe honour 
and dignity and usefulness of the sovereign. Such a sketch 
would prepare the Emperor to understand in future that 
special requests which he might make of our Queen, as tests 
of her sincerity, are liable to refusal from the nature of 
popular rights, without any failure in respect or in sincerity 
of good-will. 

The Chinese understand by this time, — which formerly 
they did not, — something of the truth in relation to our civil 
grandeur. This they have learned indirectly, and by a sort 
of logical sorites. Our Indian Empire, which they see and 
tremble at, is an exponent to their understandings of that 
England which they cannot see. To know that this mighty 
colonial possession is but a remote dependency on England ; 
to know that it is so little essential to the splendour of our 
English crown as never to have been visited by any of the 
royal family ; to know also that the whole vast line of com- 
munication between India and England has always been kept 
open by our ships, and consequently (let French emissaries 
traduce us as much as they will) that, by a practical test 
continually a])plied, we must always have been too many 
for our European enemies through a long line of thirteen 
thousand miles : all this must convey a gorgeous impression 
of Britisli power to the minds of the Pekin counsellors. 
What we now want is to connect this power with our in- 
terests in Canton. Contrasting .so enormous a power with 
the mean submissions and the precarious tenure of our 
Chinese factory, what else can the Emperor naturally con- 
clude than that we (like himself) thiw off from parental 
care those who, for the sake of gain, have consented to 
expatriate themselves into comers where they hold no one 
privilege, — not so much as air, as water, os fire, — but upon 
insolent sufierauce and capricious indulgence ? 
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This must be set to rights. An explanation must be given, 
difficult to devise, of our long inattention to these Chinese 
rights. We must also speak plainly on the terms of equality 
which we mean to hold in negotiating. This is not quite 
unprecedenUid in the East. In Ferishta’s Hindostan, as 
abridged by Colonel Dow, will be seen a case where a King 
of Persia was so offiuided at the arrogant style of a great 
Mogul Sovereign that he insisted on explanations ; which 
accordingly were given to this effect : — that, if he used vain- 
glorious titles, they were meant only for his own subjects, not 
at all in disparagement of his brother princes. Those are 
weak people who think such points of titular honour, of 
rank, of precedency, to be trifles anywhere. Cromwell did 
not think them such : he most wisely refused to treat in 
French, though otherwise a trifle, because it would be used 
as an argument that we British had submitted to take a 
secondary place and to receive a sort of law from our 
enemies. The first Caesars did not think them such, who 
cashiered magistrates for using the Greek language on the 
tribunal. But in Asia all cxUirnal forms are more important 
by many degrees. In Europe the prevalent good sense, and 
the diffusion of truth as to all possible relations of power, 
&c., give a perpetual limibition to the gasconades of French 
proclamations, French bulletins, &c., which makes nugatory 
their false pretensions. But in all Asiatic despotisms no 
truth is current. Ignorance that is total, credulity that is 
beyond European concAiption, combine to support all delu- 
sions which are not put down with a strong hand by us who 
are the most certain to suffer from them. 

Among the presents (which to all Eastern princes, but 
especially to such as only play at making war, ought chiefly 
to be articles of warlike use) none can be so well adapted to 
dazzle the Chinese os a toin of our field artillery, with its 
entire establishment of horses, &c. This, after doing its 
appropriate service to the ambassa<lor’s “retinue” to and 
from the iioint of debarkation, might be left as a present 
with the Emperor. As to mere philosophical instruments, 
how could these dazzle a people incapable of using them ? 
There lay the error of Napoleon, who made Monge exhibit 
chemical experiments before the Mamelukes and the Arab 
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Sheiks. Not having the very elements of science so as to com- 
prehend more than tliat there had been a flash, or an effer- 
vescence, or an explosion, the solemn blockheads naturally 
said — “ Ay, this is very well ; but can he do what our 
magicians can do ? Can he make ns jump into Abyssinia and 
back again in an hour?” 

But, by wliatever prescnits and explanatory letters we court 
the personal favour of the; Emperor, the strength of our 
imiiression will rest upon our visible demonstration of power 
contraste<l with our extreme* forbearance in using it. That 
must make a favourable imj)ression. And it is obvious that 
we are now arrived at a crisis in which some powerful im- 
])re88ion is indispensable, in order not only to make the 
further progress wliich is challenged by our position in Asia, 
but to continue our hold on the progress which is made 
already, — not only for those objects even, but to meet the 
certain danger to our fcdlow-subjects from casual collisions 
with the Chinese laws. It is obvious enough that the 
Chinese commerce, if it were not ours already, ought to be 
procured by treaty, — considering the clamorous instincts 
which propel us in our great Asiatic career. It is obvious 
that this Chinese commerce, having long been ours, will be 
pursued now at whatever hazard, and that it is the duty of 
our Government to make that intercourse secure and honour- 
able which it has long been out of their power to prevent. 
Lastly, it is obvious that, even if this commerce were extin- 
guished by the violence of the Chinese, we should still need 
a treaty and a previous demonstration of our power, in order 
to protect our ships, with their increasing crews and 
passtmgers, from casual collisions with a cruel nation. 

These arguments for an armed interference apply to any 
period of that vast system on which our Asiatic interests 
have IxHUi for some years expanding. But they apply at this 
moment beyond others for a separate reason : viz. on account 
of two injurious acts on the part of the Commissioner Lin, 
which have suddenly created a crisis : the first of these 
acts being the seizure of our opium (since a peaceable sur- 
render under a virtual condition not fulfilled is a seizure) ; 
the second of these acts being the violent, summary, and (as 
Lin says) everlasting exclusion of the British name from 
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China. Tlicre were at any rate, and already, three general 
arguments for an interposition of our Government, pointing 
to the future ; there is now a fourth argument, pointing to 
the past, — the reprisals called for against special and recent 
outrages. This last reason we have treated as itself furnish- 
ing strong matter against our own Government ; hut that 
docs not acquit the Chinese Government. It is only in 
collusion with the Chinese Commissioner that our own 
Government has been wrong. To seek indemnities, where 
we ourselves created the necessity for those indemnities by 
submitting to the wrong, criminates the Govenirnent under 
whose impulse and misrepresenhition we did submit to that 
wrong ; but it does not acquit Lin, under whose breach of 
faith that submission luis turned out to be an illusory act. 
Lin is guilty, and our own Government in a measure the 
accomplice of Lin. Yet, self -created as is our present 
necessity for indemnities, by pursuing that object in con- 
nexion with the other great objects indicated by the constant 
state of our danger from China, the Government will have 
its only chance of effacing past folly. We may forgive the 
absurdity and the fraud by which our merchants were 
decoyed into a supererogatory surrender of two birds in the 
hand by way of obtaining an uncertain reversion upon one 
bird in the bush. This and much besides we may forgive, 
and even rejoice in our own losses, as well as the blunders of 
our Government, if they should turn out to be the happy 
occasion of forcing a stream of light upon our Chinese 
position, and winning something more than a momentai'y 
indemnification for the British factory : winning honour for 
the name of Britain, winning a secure settlement planted 
in law and self-respect for our establishments in China, for 
ever taking away from British merchants all temptations to 
co-operate in legal murder, for ever guaranteeing our own 
brothera and sisters from liability to torture. 

We have taken no notice of one feature in our Cliinese 
relations which threatens us beyond China. We have been 
alarmed recently on the matter of Khiva. There is a mono- 
mania in this country as regards the Emperor of Russia ! 
Because the Poles were conspirators, he must be a tyrant*; 
and every man is suspected of aiming at a snuff-box through 
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the BuBfiian ambaseador who Bpoaks a word of truth ou behalf 
of his Russian Majesty 1 All that we shall say therefore is 
that the expedition to Khiva can hardly have any relation to 
the British tnovenient upon Cabul. It was planned and 
talked of two good years before we crossed the Indus. The 
Khan of Khiva is the common nuisance of central Asia, — 
equally olleiisive to Russia as a disturber of her commerce in 
its natural channtds, and a common Algerine pirate as regards 
her peaceful subjects on the Caspian. As regards India, if 
Russia could venture to assjuilt with mere war an empire 
founded on both the war and the diplomacy of eighty years, 
how could she take an effectual departure from the Jaxartes, 
when she cannot reacli it without the sacrifice of despair ? 
not to mention that Russia cannot spare troops for an Indian 
campaign, — lias not a battalion that is acclimatized, — cannot 
wish for an empire so distant as to demand a new centre of 
odministraiion. Now, on the other hand, if China could 
become more warlike, the j)eril which we vainly look for on 
the Western Himalaya will seriously reach us from the 
Eastern. 

We have taken no notice of a feature in the domestic 
circumstances of China whicli may happen to favour us. A 
seertit and revolutionary society of Vi\st ramifications, some- 
times called the Society of the Triad, diffused through every 
province of maritime China, and having fur its object to 
overthrow the existing Tartar dynasty and government, has 
l)een noticed by English travellers of late years. This may 
happen to co-operate with our purposes. But we rely upon 
no obscure features, whether for hope or for fear. We rely 
upon the condition of China — full of insolence, full of error, 
needing to he enlightene.d, and open to our attacks on every 
side. A jK)pular Re\new has pronounced recjently an apotheosis 
of China,- 'finding out that she is distinguished for her skill 
in the arts (but obscure mechanic arts), and that she was so 
when our ancestors lived in the forests of Germany. True ; 
and no fact could better have measured the difference between 
us. The Review takes a retrospect of 1500 yeaiu All the 
world sees how we have used that interval. We British 
have traversed the whole distance from savage life to the 
summit of civilisation. China, starting with such advantages, 
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has yet to learn even the elements of law and justice, with- 
out counting on doubtful advantages. We rely upon this 
known and attested state of Chinese society ; wliich needs a 
diplomatic interference to make it endurable. We rely upon 
our past position at Canton ; which was always full of 
temptations to partnership in murder. We rely upon our 
injuries ; which are recent. We rely upon our honour, 
trampled under foot. We rely upon our interests ; which, 
alike for commerce an<l for person, are now finally at 
stake. 



POSTSCRIPT 

ON THK DUKK OF WELLINGTON’S VIEWS 

On the 1 1 tli of May this article went to press. And on the 
16th day of May, the Lords’ debate being then circulated 
through Edinburgh, it first became known to us that between 
our views on this remarkable question and those of the 
Duke of Wellington as now brought forward by party 
collision, there were some pointed concidences. Any man in 
the world may be proud of a coincidence, in a matter so 
complex, with the illustrious Duke. And the business of 
this Postscript is accordingly : — 

First of allf To establish and claim the benefit of that 
coincidence : to show that it was such ; and that our agree- 
ments with the Duke are not consequent upon any com- 
munication that we could have had with the noble Duke’s 
opinions. The statement of dates, as given above, shows 
satisfactorily that our speculations upon this great Oriental 
crisis — however closely approaching to the Duke’s — must 
have had a separate and independent origin. Indirectly, 
also, we are proud to establish our claims in this way, 
as having fairly appreciated the probable course of Tory 
doctrines ufion so elaborate a question, and of Tory policy, at 
a time when neither one nor the other had been circum- 
stantially developed, — when it was not yet fully known 
where the Tory blame and praise would settle as to the 
past) nor in what precise channel the Tory policy would 
travel as to the future. 

Secondly, To explain any case, however subordinate, in 
which we apjKiar to have differed from the Duke, and in 
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which, according to the extent of our differences, the pre- 
sumption is that we must be wrong. 

Thirdly^ Without reference to any claim or any explanation 
on our own account, it is a purpose of this Postscript to tell 
the general reader, who cares not for the person siiying, but 
simply for the thing said, how far we have found reason to 
modify any opinion previously delivered after the benefit we 
acknowledge to have ri^ceived from this discussion before so 
enlightened a senate as the House of Lords, and, more par- 
ticularly, whether we have any fresh views to offer after the 
affair has been brought under the review of the most sagacious 
and the most experienced amongst modern statesmen. 

Amidst the sharp musketry of a Parliamentary debate it 
is the general feeling that the Duke of Wellington*s opinions 
or suggestions tell like cannon-shot Whatsoever falls from 
him is received by the country as having an oracular value. 
And in this present instance of the China debate his 
authority has told so effectually as to have crushed by 
anticipation a second debate pending contingently in the 
House of Commons. Notice of a motion on this subject has 
been expressly withdrawn, upon the ground of the powerful 
impression made by the Duke of Wellington. It becomes, 
therefore, the more important that we should draw a glance 
over the points established by His Grace, as they accord so 
entirely with our own previous view, and strengthen so 
greatly the opinions, and the grounds of those opinions, 
which we had already expressed in i)rint. 

The whole field of the questions concerned divides into 
two great sections — the past, and the future : the post, in 
relation to the criminality which has brought on the crisis — 
how that criminality is to be distributed amongst the several 
parties to the transaction ; ihe fiUnUy in relation to the policy 
which must now bo applied to the successful unravelling of 
this crisis. What is past undoubtedly cannot be recalled ; 
but it is not the less important to understand it thoroughly, 
both for the purpose of framing measures to prevent its 
recurrence, and because our whole policy, even where it is 
and must be of a warlike chai-acter, will undoubtedly need 
to be shaped very differently accordingly as it contemplates 
a case of mixed aggressions, partly British, partly Chinese, or 
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9. case of horrible outrage (in the way we have maintained, 
and in the way it now appears that the Duke of Wellington 
maintains) exclusively Chinese, and utterly unprovoked. 

The parties liable to inculpation, as having participated 
in the proceedings at some stage or other, arc three : — the 
Chinese Qovernment, the British Opium-dealers, and our own 
Domestic Administration. Let iis pass them in rapid review, 
and weigh the distribution of blame amongst these three 
parties as awaixied by the illustrious Duke : — 

I. The Chiiuae Governmmt . — Here the Duke^s statements 
are not only, as we described them to be generally, like 
cannon-shot in their effect, but are like such shot in its 
course and mode of progress as described in Schiller’s 
Wallenstein — “ shattering what it reaches, and shattering that 
it- niay reach.” Not only does he shatter the object of his 

attack the immoral government of China ; but, in his road 

to that object, he goes right through the centre of all who 
have in this country undertaken the apology of that govern- 
ment. Had the Chinese even stood upon any fair ground of 
right in the first stages of the case, they would have forfeited 
that advantage in the last : “ for,” says the Duke, “ in all the 
“ fifty years of my own experience as a servant of my country 
“ — no, nor in any part of my reading — have I met with such 
“ another case of outrage as that authorized by the rulers of 
“ China to our accredited agent” And, if some people object 
— “ Oh ! but the Chinese would not recognise Captain EUiot 
08 an accredited agent, they would not receive a British official 
representative ” — in that case so much the worse ; because then 
Captain Elliot had the rights of a private individual, and there 
was no more plea open to the Chinese Government for making 
him responsible than any obscure sailor taken at random. 

So much for the last stages of the Chinese conduct ; and 
here the Duke docs but strengthen an impression which is 
open to us all. But, as to the frrst stages, by reference to 
sources of information more special and personal, he cuts the 
ground from below the feet of the Chinese Government in a 
way peculiar to himself. *We could but suspect ; for we had 
no documents. The Duke proves : he had ample documents. 
In papers furnished to the Lords he had seen, in a Committee 
of the Lords ho had heard, direct evidence — ^proof not to be 
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gainsaid or shaken — tJiai tfie acting administration of Ghina^ 
those persons, one and all, whom wo aliens are required to 
consider and to treat as the responsible government of the 
land, had through a scries of years encouraged the importation of 
opium. There llutters to tlie winds a whole library of polemic 
painplilcts. After this, is it anytiiing to us whether in such 
a case, and many another case, the Emperor is or is not 
kept in the dark by the mandarins? We are hound to 
know the Emperor’s pleasure through those whom he deputes 
to us as his representatives. We can know it in no otlier 
way. Tlie internal abuses of their Government are for their 
own consciences. To iia they are nothing. And there, at one 
blow from the mace of the iron Duke, lies in splinters upon 
the floor almost every pro-Chinese pleading which has taken 
up the ground of morality. 

11. The British Opium - Dealers. — Upon this head the 
Duke is overwhelming. Their acquittal, indeed, is involved 
in the fact wliich has been just sUted on the Duke’s authority 
with regard to the Chinese Administration. If that body 
encouraged importation, in respect of them the importers 
cannot be wrongdoers, ^i’here might be room for some wrong 
in relation to our Uritish Government ; because, if they had 
happened to forbid the opium traffic, wisely or foolishly, then 
it might have been a fair plea at home — “Look for no 
British aid if China should injure you in respect to an 
interest which we have discountenanced.” So much room, 
and no more, there might have been for wrong on the side of 
the opium merebants. There might have been ; but was 
there? Hear the all -shattering Duke : — 

First he declares that, so far from even looking gloomily 
upon this opium commerce, Parliament had cherished it, 
suggested its extension, and deliberately examined the means 
at their disposal for promoting its success, as a favoured 
resource both of finance and of trade. The Duke reminds 
the House that he himself, with other patriotic peers, had 
been parties to a committee of which one main business was 
to recommend and introduce (by way of substitution for the 
privileges lost to the East India Company on throwing open 
their trade) some modified form of a monopoly with regard 
to opium. 
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Secondly, — if this should bo thought to shift the blame 
from the merchants to the British Parliament, — in order, to 
make it any duty of our legislators that they should interfere 
to stop the oi)ium traffic, first of all we must have such a 
measure made out to be a possibility. Now, the Duke puts 
down the notion ex ahundantL For, at a time when certain 
intolemlde treaties witli native princes had armed us with a 
macliinery towards this result, such as we never shall have 
ag«ain and never owfhi to have liad, even tlien we could not 
succeed in ojierating upon the trade, except after the follow- 
ing fashion : — Our Indian Government liroclaiined restric- 
tions; our inerciiants, native ns well as British, evaded 
them. Our Government made another move in the game, 
evading the evasions. Our merchants, wide-awake, counter- 
evaded the evjisions of their own evasions. And thus the 
sport proceeded, the two parties doubling upon each other, 
and dodging like an old experienced hare against a grey- 
hound, until at last, upon a necessity arising for the 
Govcruiiient to abolisli the treaties, we were obliged to whip 
off the dogs, and the game party of merchants had it all their 
own way. Lord Ellenborough, whose former experience at 
the Board of Control made his evidence irresistible on this 
point, confirmed all that the Duke had said ; with circum- 
stantial illustrations of this vain race with the merchants, 
and showing that, even for that ineffectual trial of strength, 
our Indian Government enjoyed some momentary advantages 
which it must never count upon for the future. We have 
seen the best of our facilities for such a conflict with private 
interest. Even then it was a hopeless conflict : a fortiori 
it will be so hereafter. Impossibilities are no subjects for 
legislation. By civil law, “?imo tenetur facere mypossihiliay 
Thirdly, — But, possible or not in a practical and executive 
sense, if it is our duty to restrain any given social nuisance, 
we must not plead our impotence in bar of complaints 
against us ; and, in default of our own restraints, we must 
not complain if others suffering by the nuisance take that 
remedy into their own hands which we profess to have 
found too difficult for ours. Other checks failing, let us not 
complain of those for redressing the evil who sufter by the 
annoyance 1 Certainly not. Nor do we complain. Nor is 
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there anything to that effect involved in any one British act, 
or in any one argument that has been built upon it. We 
quarrel with no nation for enforcing her rights of domestic 
policy, so long as she keeps herself within the methods of 
international justice. But, with respect to China, we make 
two demurs. We refuse to hear of any people raising their 
separate municipal law into a code of international law ; it 
is not nwirely insolence, but it is contradictory folly, to 
suppose that, in a dispuUi between two independtmt parties, 
one of the pai ties is to constitute himself umpire for both. 
This demur we make in the first place. And, secondly, we 
say that, apart from her savage 'modes of redressing civil 
wrongs, China has, in this instance, forfeited her claim to 
amj redress from her long collusion with the wrongdoers whom 
now in caprice she accuses ; and because not only she par- 
ticipated through every class of her population in the opium 
traffic, — which with us rested on the support of those only 
who were naturally, inevitably, 'without h'ihes^ the agents of 
such a traffic, — but also because she wiis the original tempter, 
inviter, hirer, clamorous suborner, of that intercourse which 
now she denounces. Roguery, like other tastes, has its 
fashions, Chinese roguery and court intrigue are now, it 
seems, blowing from some fresh point of the compass. Be it 
so. We argue not against any nation^s caprices. But we 
refuse to hear of our merchants and our sailors being made 
the victims to such caprices, this year inviting the man 
whom next year they crucify. 

That duty, therefore, which so many are urging against 
118, as binding our faith and tying our hands in the collision 
with China, the Duke of Wellington disowns as being a pure 
chimera under the circumstances of the case. But, on the 
other hand, says the Duke, whilst these men argue for an 
obligation of conscience which cannot be sustained, observe 
the real and solemn obligations, some notorious, some implied 
in treaties, which these disputants are goading us to trample 
under foot. That duty of superintendence applied to opium, 
which is merely fanciful as regards China under the circum- 
stances created by herself, we really do owe, and shall for 
many years owe, to native powers of Hindostan. We cantte 
under such obligations by contracts, by cessions in our 
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favour, by diplomatic acta, long since locked up into the 
public diplomacy of India. We cannot disturb those 
arrangements without a sympathetic violence running 
through the whole tenure, guarantees, compensations of all 
Indian chanceries. We were long ago pledged to the 
protection of many vested interests rooted in the poppy- 
growing districts. If we should co-operate with China in 
vainly atteTii])ting to exclinle Indian opium from the vast 
unprotected coasts of China, we undertake the following 
a(*ri(js of follies : we lend ourstdves to a caprice of a hostile 
government, to a caprice levelled at our own power ; we 
undertake to do for China what she is laughaldy impotent to 
do for herself ; we take upon ourselves the expense of an act 
so purely hostile to ourselves, — whicli c.vpon8e would also soon 
recall China to her senses ; and, lastly, as if such a course of 
follies were not complete without an appendix of spoliation, we 
purchase the means of this aid to our enemy by the sacrifice 
of debts, duties, contracts, guarantees to the closest of our 
neighbours, and, amongst our Indian allies, to some of the 
oldest and most hopeful. The Duke of Wellington, we 
must rennuuber, is at home in the affairs of India. And 
this particular suggestion, as to the rights and interests of 
provinces likely to be affected by any compromises with 
China, belongs entirely to his Grace. Until this vein of 
interests had been exposed, it was supposed that a policy of 
concession to China would simjdy pledge us to a maniacal 
course, Avlicreas tlie Dukt* has shown that it would pledge 
us also to perfidy, to a gtuieral infraction of treaties, and 
to a convulsion of iiiuustry and political economy through 
many channels in which they are now prosperously flowing. 

Such is the circuit of the Duke^s logic. Travelling round 
the circle of parties concerned, when he hears it said of the 
Chinese “They have received an injury amounting to a 
cause of war,” ‘‘By no means,” he replies: “they courted 
what they complain of ; I have proof that they did.” When 
he hears it said of the merchants “Their trade must be 
sto])ped,” he replies “ I defy you to stop it : the thing has 
been tried, and was laid aside as impossible.” When it is 
retorted “ Well, if it is an inveterate abuse, at least it is an 
abuse,” the Duke rejoins “No abuse at all; Parliament 
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recognised aii old right, created a new one, in the opium- 
growers.” “But, at least, justice to China requires that 
the right should be forborne in that instance.” “ On the 
contrary,” the Duke again instructs us, “justice to India 
requires that in tliat instiince, above all others, the right 
should be protected and favoured.” 'llius pertinaciously 
does this clmmpion of trutli and scourge of false pretensions 
ride round the ring, and sustain the assault against all 
comera who would make a bi’cach through tlie barriers of 
equity or civil j)olicy. 

But, after all these parties aie disposed of, there still 
remains 

III. Our Domestic Administration. — Now, in what degree 
the Duke of Wellington condemns their policy, in its want 
of foresight, may be gathered from his special complaints, 
both now and formerly, of the twofold defects at Canton, — 
defect of naval force, dt^fect of naval judicatories, — and, more 
generally, from his complaint that far too great an onus was 
thrown upon tlie responsibilities of Captain Elliot, — too 
much, in fact, for any one man unrelieved by a council to 
support His objections, indeed, to the Ministry come for- 
ward indirectly in the errors which he exj^oses and the 
cautions which he suggests. But the reasons why the Duke 
makes no pointed attack on Lord Melbourne’s government 
are, first of all, the general princiides which govern this 
great servant of the state in all movements : viz. his anxiety 
for ever to look round the wide horizon for some national 
benefit, rather than into a local corner for some party 
triumph ; and, secondly, because upon this particular question 
of China the present Ministry are not so much opposed to 
the Tories as to a fantastic party of moral sentimentalists, 
who, by force of investing the Cliinese with feelings unin- 
telligible to Pagans (substituting at the same time a romance 
for the facts of the case), have terminated in forcing upon the 
public eye a false position of the whole interest at stake, — 
a position in which all the relations of person are inverted, 
in which things are confounded, and our duties (otherwise 
BO clear) are utterly perplexed. It is this anti-national party 
who, on these questions of Opium and China, form the true* 
antagonist pole to the Ministry. Als to us Tories, we are 
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here opposed to the party in office only in so far as they 
have conceded to the Chinese. Where they have met this 
arrogant people with an English resistance, we praise them, 
honour them, support them. And exactly upon that mixed 
principle of judgment it has been that the Duke, seeing the 
strong primary demand that he should support them, has less 
diligently sought out those secondary cases in which it would 
have been necessary for him to blame or to condemn them. 

Thus far with regard to the pasf, and the general distri- 
bution of blame which that review must prompt. As to the 
future^ and the particular courses of Oriental policy which 
any speculation x)ointed in that direction must suggest for 
comparison, it will be remarked, as a singularity in so great 
a soldier when facing a question so purely martial, that the 
Duke of Wellington declines to offer any opinion whatever 
on the possible varieties of warfare, on the modes of com- 
bining the land and sea forces, on the local opportunities for 
applying them with effect, on the best general chances of 
success, or the p(;rinanent object to be kept in view. But let 
us not misinterpret this high-principled reserve. Some 
persons have drawn the inference so as to load the Duke of 
Wellington with the responsibility of having doubted whether 
a warlike course were, in our circumstances, an advisable 
course. Nothing of the sort. Not war, but this war ; not a 
warlike policy as generally indicated by our situation, but 
that kind of policy as governed by our present disposable 
means, and moving under some particular plan of which the 
very outline is yet unknown and the scale is yet unassigned : 
that it is which the Duke drew back from appreciating. Know- 
ing the immense weight which must follow any opinion from 
himself upon a matter so professionally falling within his right 
of judgment, he forbore to prejudge a scheme of war as to 
which Europe was hanging on his lips. But, as to war generally, 
that the Duke does not encourage doubts of the necessity to 
support our pacific relation at all times by showy demonstra- 
tions of our readiness for fighting is evident from the constant 
recurrence in his own Chinese state-papers of warlike sugges- 
tions. It is almost comic to observe what stress he lays, in 
sketching the line of argument to be employed by British 
negotiators with China, upon “ a stout frigate ” within hail. 
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In one point only we are reminded, whilst closing, of a 
dilference between the Duke of Wellington’s views and those 
which we had previously expressed. As this point respects 
an individual officer, it is fit that we should do him justice by 
the whole vast {)reponderance which belongs to the Duke of 
Wellington’s praise over any man’s censure. Wc had blamed 
Captain Elliot : the Duke praises him, with a fervour that 
must constitute Captain Elliot’s proudest recollection through 
life. But the truth is, we speak of different things. We 
spoke of Captain Elliot as idmitificd with his principals, and 
as representing their line of policy. The Duke speaks of him 
as a separate individual, acting, in a moment of danger, 
according to a true British sense of duly upon sudden emer- 
gencies for which he could have received no instructions 
from England. In his firm refusals to give up Mr. Dent, and 
afterwards the six sailors demanded by Inn, Captain Elliot’s 
conduct was worthy of his country. And the Duke of 
Wellington, who is always right, reminds us, by his fervent 
commendation, of our own error in having neglected to place 
those acts in that light of exemplary merit which bidongs to 
them. 

And here we cannot help saying a word or two of one of 
the few men in any period who have lived to see their own 
consecration in human affections, and have had a foretaste 
of their own immortality on earth. Let us briefly notice the 
Duke of Wellington’s present position amongst us, — which 
is remarkable, and almost unique. 

Until within these few years this great man had been 
adequately appreciated according to the means which the 
nation then possessed for framing a judgment of his 
merits. We measured him by his acts. Europe had seen 
him as a soldier ; had seen him as an ambassador — no 
ceremonial ambassador, but, in a general congress of nations 
still rocking with the agitations of convulsions without a 
parallel, as a mediatorial ambassador for adjudicating the 
rights of the world : finally, Europe had seen him as a 
prime minister of England. In the first character, as the 
leader of “the faithful armies” which, under whatever 
name, did in reality sustain the interests of human naturo 
and the cause of civilisation upon earth, it would be idle 
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to speak of liim. In the two last characters it was the 
general feeling of England that the Duke of Wellington had 
exemplified “the majesty of plain dealing” upon a scale 
never before witnessed, and in functions to which such a 
spirit of dealing was hardly supposed appliwvhle. Thus far 
we all did him riglit. But we also did him a great wrong ; 
and it was inevitable that we should do so. It was a wrong 
which he bore cheerfully, and with the submission which he 
felt to be one of his duties as a public servant in a free 
country. But it must liave been bitter and trying to his 
secret sense of justice, seeing that snl)sequent revelations 
have exposed to view a peculiar and preternatural strength, 
a com])a8s of power absolutely without precedent, in that 
very organ of his character to which our popular error ascribed 
an elementary weakness. 

Nobody can look back for a s]>ace of six or eight years 
but must remember as a general notion ])revailiT)g against 
the Duke of Wellington, — a taunt often urged by our politi- 
cal opponents, often silently conceded by ourselves, — that, 
either from habits of long usage or fiom original vice of tem- 
perament, he was too rigid in his political opinions, — in his 
demeanour too peremptory, too uncivic ; that with the highest 
virtues of the military character he combined some of its 
worst disqualifications for political life ; that his notions 
tended to impress too martiid a cliaracter of discipline upon 
the public service ; that even his virtues of a civic order 
were alloyed with this spirit, — his directness and plain- 
dealing being but another aspect of that peremptory spirit 
which finds its proper place in a camj) ; and that, finally, as 
to the substantial merits of national wants or grievances, 
apart from the mode and manner of hi? administration, not 
less by temper than by his modes of e.\j)erience, the Duke 
was incapacitated for estimating the spirit of his age, and 
stood aloof from all pojnilar sympathies. 

Tlius stood public opinion when a memorable act of retri- 
bution was iHJiidered to the Duke’s merits, and a monument 
raised to his reputation such as will co-cxist with our language, 
in the series of his Desjmtches &c. published by Colonel Qur- 
W’ood. The effect was profound. The Duke of Wellington had 
long been raised as far beyond the benefits as he is beyond 
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the need of any trivial enthusiasm derived from momentary 
sources or vulgar arts ; and this book was fitted to engage 
the attention of none but the highly cultivated. The rever- 
ence of the land for the Duke’s character, the gratitude of 
the land for the Duke’s services, scarcely seemed open to 
increase. But undoubtedly a depth of tone and a solemnity 
approaching to awe were imjiressed henceforth upon the 
feelings with which all thoughtful men regarded the Duke of 
Wellington as an iuMectual being. Now first it was under- 
stood what quality of intellect had been engaged in our 
service, moving amongst what multiplied embarrassments, 
thwarted by what conllicts even in friendly quarters, winning 
its way by what flexibility of tuklress, watching all obstacles 
by what large compass of bilents, and compensating every 
disadvantoge for the public service by what willing sacrifices 
of selfish feeling. Werti it not for the singleness of purpose, 
for the perfect inUigrity, for the absolute self-dedication and 
the sublime simplicity, we should say- Here is a Mac.liiavelian 
subtlety of understand ing ! With an apostoliciil grandeur of 
purpose there is here combined the address of a finished 
intriguer ; and, for a service of nations upon the grandest 
scale, we see dis^ilayed a restless and a versatile spirit of 
submission to circumstances and to characters, which, accord- 
ing to all the experience of this world, belongs naturally to 
modes of Belfisliness the most intense. The wisdom of long- 
suffering ; the policy of allowance in matters of practice ; 
the spirit of indulgence to errors that were redeemable ; the 
transcendent power to draw into unity of effect elements the 
most heterogeneous and tempers the most incompatible ; in 
short, that spirit of civic accommodation to the times in 
which we had supposed him to have been most wanting, and 
that spirit of regard to the bold national temperament of the 
armies he led which was held most irreconcilable with martial 
discipline ; — precisely these were the qualities which the 
Gurwood corre8j)ondence has exposed as the foremost of the 
Duke’s endowments, — in any case the very rarest endow- 
ments, and in this case, amongst an army so high-spirited, 
the most operative for the final success. In short, to sum up 
the truth by the sharpest antithesis, instead of ruling in his 
civic administration by means of military maxims, the Duke 
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of Wellington applied to military measures and to the conduct 
of armies that spirit of civic policy which, in times less 
critical by far, had not been attempted by generals of nations 
the most democratic. 

Such is the retributory service, late but perfect, rendered 
to the Duke’s character. The shades of evening are now 
stealing over his life ; and for him also that night is coming 
in which no man can work. But as yet no abatement is 
visible in liis energies of public duty. Tenderness, as towards 
a ward of the nation, is now beginning to mingle with our 
veneration. And, in the course of nature, the anxieties of a 
mighty people will soon be suspended on his health, os they 
have long been suspended on his majestic wisdom. 

Meantime there is a kind of duty — upon every question 
of politics to which the Duke of Wellington has been con- 
structively a party — of looking towards him as the centre 
upon which our public counsels revolve. But in Asiatic 
questions he has a closer interest, and a sort of proi)erty by 
various tenures. Through his elder bn)ther, as a brilliant 
administrator of our British Empire in India, and through 
his own memorable share in raising that empire, he has ob- 
tained a distinct cognistince of Indian rights which makes 
him their natural guardian. And of this Opium Dispute he 
has himself demonstrated that in its rebound it is more 
truly a question for our Indian friends than for our Chinese 
antagonists. To the Duke, therefore, at any rate, we look 
in this emergency, as one which lies originally within his 
field. And it is with the view of exhibiting the man as 
matched against the crisis, of equalising the authority with 
the occasion, that we have digressed into this act of critic^il 
justice to the Duke’s merits. But, if that course would have 
been a matter of propriety whilst merely looking with a 
general political deference to the Duke’s authority, much 
more it is become such after the Duke’s comprehensive exa- 
mination of the case, and after the effect of that examination 
has been put on record by so public a test as instantly fol- 
lowed : some persons having silently, some avowedly, with- 
drawn from the further prosecution of a question which, in 
this stage at least, had been laid to rest by his Grace s exposi- 
tion of its merits. 
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[Tlie folio wiug p<aper appeared originally in JHarkwood for Fobniary 
1844, and has never heretofore ])een reprinted in this country, though 
it is included in the American Collective Edition of De Quiiicoy’s 

Writings. See remarks in Editor’s Preface. For readers out of 

Scotland a few words of preliminary explanation may he neces- 
sary respecting the causes and circumstances of that event of 1848 
which is the subject of the article. Within Scotland itself it 
is familiarly known by the name of The Disruption ; and it is 
certainly the most serious event by far in the recent history of the 
Scottish nation. — Through the last century and the earlier part of the 
present there had been a struggle between what was called the “ Evan- 
gelical ” party among the Scottish clergy, which was also the party of 
popular leanings, and what was called the “ Moderate ” party, who 
were of more Tory politics, and professed a more cool theology, The 
struggle having at last resulted in the numerical ascendency of the 
** Evangelical ” party, and strength having boon added at any rate to 
the popular sympathies of that party by the recent Reform Movement 
in state -politics and its triumph in the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
General Assembly or Supremo Court of the Scottish Church, at its 
meeting in May 1834, passed an Act modifying in a popular direction 
the traditional system of patronage in Church-livings. By this Act, 
called “The Veto Act,” it was regulated that, when any parish-living 
became vacant, and the people of the parish, as represented by a 
majority of the male heads of families, objected to the person 
presented by the patron, then that refusal should ipso facio^ even if 
there were no reasons assigned, be a suflTicient warrant to the presby- 
tery of the district for rejecting the presentee. Two or three vacancies 
having soon occurred in which the legality of this Act was challenged 
both by patron and presentee, and the Civil Courts having been 
appealed to and having pronounced the Veto Act illegal, Scotland was 
greatly agitated for a while by what, in this stage, was called Tht Nm- 
Intrusion Controversy ^ — the matter in dispute being the right of con- 
gregations to resist the intrusion ’* of unacceptable ministers up5n 
them by the patrons. As the controversy proceeded, howeveri — 
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Buccesaive General Assemblies still standing by the Veto Act as the 
law of the Clinrch, and the Civil Courts still treating it os contrary to 
the law of the land, — the mere Non-Intrusion question became merged 
in the more general question of the Spiritual Independence of the 
Church Jiuiic-atories. Were not the enactments of the Church of 
supreme aulliority in matters purely spiritual ; and so, in any case 
where the Civil Courts might decide in favour of a presentee rejected 
under the Vett) Act, would not the proper course be to let that pre- 
sentee have all the temporalities of the benefice, since so the State willed 
it, — the manse, the glebe, the stipend, — but at the same time to 
recognise the right of the Church to withhold from him the spiritual 
pastorship of the parish ? In conflict after conflict, this theory of a 
possible severance, in any case, between the spiritualities and the 
temi)oralitie8 in a ))arochial charge in the Plstablished Church was 
scouted by the Civil Courts as unconstitutional ; and, the war 
between the Church Courts and the Civil Courts bocomiiig more and 
more aggravated by the measures taken on both sides to enforce the 
views maintained, — the Church Courts inflicting spiritual censures on 
individual j)re8byter8 who disobeyed the Church law, and the Civil 
Courts retaliatiug by threats of pains and penalties on individual Non- 
Intrusionist clergymen for defiances of judicial decrees that liad been 
pronounced, — Scotland from end to end was in convulsion. Efforts 
had from time to time been made, — ^notably by a bill of Lord Aberdeen 
in 1840, — to bring about a settlement by legislative interference ; but, 
all such efforts having failed, there seemed no possible solution but by 
a secession from tlio Church of as many of the Nou-Intrusionist clergy 
and their adherents among the people as were still irreconcilable. 
As, on the part of the clergy, this involved the sacrifico of their 
manses, glebes, and stipends, with all the worldly status that had 
belonged to them as ministers of an Established and Endowed Church, 
and the casting of themselves and families at once upon the hazards of 
a future livelihood by means yet unforeseen and uncertain, there were 
considerable doubts as to the proportion of the clergy that would go to 
this extreme. To as late as the beginning of 1843 there were still 
doubts on the subject, even in Scotland. As Sir Robert Peel and a 
Conservative Government were then in office, and the break-up of one 
of the two Established Churches of Great Britain was hardly the kind 
of event that a Conservative Government could bo siqiposed to con- 
template with satisfaction as liappening during its own lease of power, 
it might have been expected that oven at this last moment some new 
effort wo\dd have been made to avert the catastrophe. It is supposed 
now that there must have been misinformation at head -quarters, to the 
effect that only a dozen or so of tlie nioi’e resolute leaders among the Non- 
Intrusionist clergy would go out, and that then the Church would be at 
peace. At all events the catastrophe was not averted. On the 18th of 
May 1843 there was a memorable sight in the streets of Edinburgh. On 
that day, the annual General Assembly of the Scottish Oiurch having 
met as usual in one of the City churches, and Dr. David Welsh, the 
moderator or president of the Assembly, having read, in presence of 
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Her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner, a prepared protest, in which 
he declared that he and those who adhered to him could no longer 
belong to the Established Church, and having then, arm in arm 
with Dr. Clialinors, and followed by a long line of others, left the 
building and emerged into the adjacent street, the waiting crow<ls 
in that street, and in other streets for more than half a mile, 
witnessed the procession of seceding clergy (474 in number when 
the tale was complete) on their way to the hall where, with 
their adhering lay-elders, they were to hold a General Assembly of 
their own, and foniul what has been since known as Thu Pkkk 
Church ok ScotIiAND. — Such was the famous StTOTTiSH DisuumoN 
of 1843. Why should De Quincey have concerned himself with it so 
zealously ? In the first place, his ])olitics being strongly antl-dcmo- 
cratic, and the Veto Act liaving therefore been an ofteiice to him from 
the first, he had watched the proceedings of its authors and supporters 
with no good will ; in the second place, though a Church of England 
man himself, he extended his favour.able regards in a secondary way to 
the Church of Scotland, as, if not so good as the Church of England, 
yet meritorious enougli to bo the corresponding established institution 
in North Britain, and was wrotii, therefore, with tlioso who hud dis- 
turbed its routine and brought about its rupture ; and, in the third 
place, he was a writer in Hlmhwood^ and on the outlook for subjects, 
Ileuce, or somehow else, it had happened that when, nine mouths 
after the great Secession of May 1843, Blackwood came out with a 
conclusive, article on the subject, that article was not by any eminent 
Scottish lawyer or cleric, or by any other Scottish contributor whatever, 
but by tlio little English alien whom chance had domiciled reclusely so 
long among the E<linbnrgh folk. — The article, though ill-organised and 
rambling, is of striking ingenuity in some parts, and was avowedly 
written for the instruction of English readers on a Scottish subject 
the very nomenclature of which must have l)een outlandish to them. 
For Scotti.sh readers of the present day, it walks over what are still 
ignes suppositi ; and, while it is on one side that there will naturally 
be most complaint, 1 am not sure but there will be agreement on 
both sides that De Quincey had meddled with a subject for which ho 
lacked the qualification of native knowledge and native instincts, and 
so did not got down to the depths and roots of the business. With that, 
however, we have nothing to do. Tlie paper is De Quincey's, and must 
be reproduced just as he wrote it. — M.] 

A QRBAT Revolution has taken place in Scotland. A gmiter 
has been. threatened. Nor is that danger even yet certainly 
gone by. Upon the accidents of such events as may arise 
for the next five year’s, whether fitted or not fitted to revive 
discussions in which many of the Non-Scceders went in 
various degrees along witli the Seceders, depends the final 
(and, in a strict sense, the very awful) question. What is to 
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be the fate of the Scottish Church ? Lord Aberdeen’s Act is 
well qualified to tranquillize the agitations of that body, and 
at ail earlier stage, if not intercepted by Lord Melbourne, 
might have previuited tlicin in part. But I^ord Aberdeen 
has no power to stifle a conflagration once thoroughly kindled. 
That must depend in a great degree upon the favourable 
aspect of events yet in the rear. 

Meantime these great disturbances are not understood 
in England, and chiefly from the differences between the 
two nations us to the language of their several Churches and 
Law Courts. Tlie process of ordination and induction is 
totally different under the different ecclesiastical administra- 
tions of the two kingdoms. And the Church Courts of 
Scotland do not exist in England. We write, therefore, 
with an express view to the better information of England 
proper. And, with this purpose, we shall lead the discussion 
through four capital questions : — 

I, What is it that has been done by the moving party ? 

IT. How was it done ? By what agencies and influence ? 

III. What were the immiediaUi results of these acts ? 

IV, What are the remote results yet to be apprehended ? 

I. First, then, What is it that has been done ? 

Up to the month of May in 1834 the fathers and 
brothers of the “Kirk” were in harmony os great as 
humanity can hope to see. Since May 1834 the Church 
has been a fierce crater of volcanic agencies, throwing out of 
her bosom one-third of her childitni ; and these children are 
no sooner born into their earthly atmosphere than they 
turn, with unnatural passions, to the destruction of their 
brethnm. What can he the grounds upon which an 
acharnemeM so deadly has arisen ? 

It will read to the ears of a stranger almost as an experi- 
ment u|)on his credulity if we tell the simple truth. Being 
incredible, however, it is not the less true, — and, being 
monstrous, it will yet be recorded in history, — that the 
Scottish Church has split into mortal feuds upon two points 
absolutely without interest to the nation ; first, upon a 
demand fijr creating clergymen by a new process ; secondly, 
upon a demand for Papal latitude of jurisdiction. Even the 
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order of succesBioii in these things is not without meaning. 
Had the second demand stood first, it would have seemed 
possible that the two demands might have grown up inde- 
pendently, and so far conscientiously. But, according to the 
realitii^s of the case, this is 7iot possible : the second demand 
grew out of the first. Tlie interest of the Seceders, ns locked 
up in their earliest requisition, was that which prompted 
their second. Almost everybody was contented with the 
existing mode of eittating tlni pastoral relation. Search 
through (Christendom, lengthways and breadthways, there 
was not a public usiige, an institution, an economy, whicdi 
more profoundly slept in the sunshine of divine favour 
or of civil prosperity than the peculiar mode authorised 
and practised in Scotland of appointing , to every parish 
its several ])astor. Here and there an ultra -Presbytoian 
spirit might prompt a nmrmur against it. But the wise and 
intelligent approved ; and those who had the appropriate — 
that is, the religious — interest confessed that it was practically 
successful. From whom, then, came the attempt to change ? 
Why, from those only who had an alien interest, an indirect 
interest, an interest of ambition in its subversion. As 
matters stood in the spring of 1834, the patron of each 
benefice, acting under the severest restraints, — restraints 
which (if the Church Courts did their duty) left no room or 
possibility for an unfit man to creep in, — nominated the 
incumbent. In a spirit ual sense, the Church had all power. 
By refusing, first of all, to “ license ” unqualified persons, — 
secondly, by refusing to ^'admiV^ out of tliese licensed 
persons such as might liave become warped from the proper 
standard of pastoral fitness, — the Church had a negative voice, 
all-potential in the creation of clergymen : the Church could 
exclude whom she pleased. But this contented her not. 
Simply to shut out was an ungracious ofiice, though mighty 
for the interests of orthodoxy through the land. The 
children of this world who became the agitators of the 
Church clamoured for something more. They desired for 
the Church tliat she should become a lady patroness : that 
she should give as well as take away ; that she should wield 
a sceptre courted for its bounties, and not merely feared fop 
its austerities. Yet how should this be accomplished ? 
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Openly to translnte upon tlu; Church the present power of 
patrons, — that were too revolutionary, thcU would have 
exposed its own object. For the present, therefore, let this 
device prevail : Let the power nominally be transferred to 
congregations ; let this be clone upon the plea that each 
congregation understands best what mode of ministrations 
tends to its own edification. There lies the semblancie of a 
Christian plea. ^J'he congrcigation, it is said, has become 
anxious for itself; the Church has become anxious for the 
congregation. And then, if tlu^ translation should be 
effected, the Church has already devised a incjans for appro- 
priating the power which .she hiis unsettled ; for she limits 
this power to the communicants at the sacramental table. 
Now, in Scotland, though not in England, the character of 
communicants is notoriously created or suspended by the 
clergyman of each parish, — so that, by the briefest of 
circuits, the Church causes the power to revolve into her 
own hands. 

That was the first change, — a change full of Jacobinism, 
and for which to be published was to bo denounced. It was 
necessary, therefore, to place this Jacobin change upon a 
basis privileged from attack. How should that be done? 
The object was to create a new clerical power, — to shift the 
election of clergymen from the lay hands in which law and 
usage had lodged it, and, under a plausible mask of making 
the election popular, circuitously to make it ecclesiastical 
Yet, if the existing patrons of church benefices should see 
themselves suddenly denuded of their rights, and within a 
year or two should see these rights settling determinately 
into the hands of the clergy, the fraud, the fraudulent pur- 
pose, and the fraudulent machinery, would have stood out in 
gross proportions too palpably revealed. In this dilemma 
the reverend agitators devised a second scheme. It was a 
scheme bearing triple harvests ; for, at one and the same 
time, it furnished the motive which gave a constructive 
coherency and meaning to the original purpose, it threw a 
solemn shadow over the rank worldliness of that purpose, 
and it opened a diffusive tendency towards other purposes of 
the same nature as yet undeveloped. The device was this : — 

In Scotland, as in England, the total process by which a 
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pariah clergyman is created subdivides itself into several suc- 
cessive acta. The initial act belongs to the patron of the bene- 
fice. He must “prgsetit”: that is, he notifies the fact of his 
having conferred the benefice upon A B to a puidic body which 
officially taki^s cognizance of this act ; and that body is, not the 
particular parish concerned, but the presbytery of the district 
in which the parish is seated. Thus far the steps, merely legal, 
of the proceedings, were too definite to be easily disturbed. 
Tliese steps are sustained by Lord Aberdeen as realities, and 
oven by the Non-Intrusionists were tolerated as formalities. 
But at this point commence other sb'ps not so rigorously 
defined by law or usage, nor so absolutcdy within one uniform 
interpretotion of their value. In practice they had long 
sunk into forms. But ancient forms easily lend themselves 
to a revivification by meanings and applications, new or old, 
under the galvanism of democratic forces. The disturbers of 
the Church, passing by the act of “presentation*^ as an 
obstacle too formidable to be separately attacked on its own 
account, made their stand upon one of the two acts which 
lie next in succession. It is the regular routine that the 
presbytery, having been warned of the patron*s appointment, 
and having ‘‘received” (in technical language) the presentee 
— that is, having formally recognised liim in that character 
— next appoint a day on which he is to preach before the 
congregation. This sermon, together with the prayers by 
which it is accompanied, constitutes the probationary act 
according to some views, but according to the general 
theory simply the inaugural act, by which the new pastor 
places himself officially before his future parishioners. 
Decorum and the sense of proportion seem to require that 
to every commencement of a very weighty relation, imposing 
new duties, there should be a corresponding and ceremonial 
entrance. The new pastor, until this public introduction, 
could not be legitimately assumed for known to the 
parishioners. And accordingly at this point it was — viz. 
subsequently to his authentic publication, as we may call it 
— that, in the case of any grievous scandal known to the 
parish as outstanding against him, arose the proper oppor- 
tunity furnished by the Church for lodging the accusation* 
and for investigating it before the church court. In default, 
VOL. XIV Q 
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however, of any grave objection to the presentee, he was 
next Biimmoned by the presbytery to what really was a pro- 
bationary act at their bar, — viz. an examination of his 
theological sufliciciicy. But in this it could not be expected 
that he should fail, because he must previously have satisfied 
the requisitions of the Church in his original examination for 
a licence to ju’cach. Once, dismissed with credit from this 
bar, he was now beyond all further probation whatsoever ; 
in technical phrase, he was entitled to “admission.” Such 
were the steps, according to their orderly succession, by 
which a man consummated the pastoral tie with any i>articular 
parish. And all of these steps subsequent to the ^^recejdion^^ 
and inaugural preaching were now summarily characterised 
by the revolutionists as “spiritual,” for the sake of sequester- 
ing them into their own hands. As to the initiatory act of 
presentation, that might be secular, and to be dealt with by 
a secular law. But the rest were acts which belonged not to 
a kingdom of this world. “ These,” — with a new-born scrupu- 
losity never heard of until the Revolution of 1834 clamoured 
for new casuistries, — “ these,” said the agihitors, “ we cannot 
consent any longer to leave in their state of collapse as mere 
inert or ceremonial forms. They must be revivified. By 
all means let the patron present as heretofore. But the acts 
of ‘ examination * and * admission,^ together mth the •power of 
altogether refusmg to enter upo7v either under a protest against 
the candidate from a clear majority of the parishioners — 
these are acts falling within the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church. And these ] lowers wo must, for the future, see 
exercised according to spiritual views.” 

Here, tlien, suddenly emerged a perfect ratification for 
their own previous revolutionary doctrine ui)on the creation 
of parish clergymen. Tliis new scruple was, in relation to 
former scruples, a perfect linch-pin for locking their machinery 
into cohesion. For vainly would they have sought to defeat 
the patron’s right of presenting, unless through this sudden 
pause and interdict imposed upon the latter acts in the 
process of induction, under the pretext that these were acts 
competent only to a spiritual jurisdiction. This plea, by its 
tendency, rounded and secured all that they had yet advanced 
in the way of claim. But, at the same time, though indis- 
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{)cn8able negatively, positively it stretched so much further 
than any necessity or interest inherent in their present 
innovations that not improbably they faltered and shrank 
back at first from the immeasurable field of consequences 
upon which it opened. They would willingly have accepted 
less. But, unfortunately, it sometimes happens that, to gain 
as much as is needful in one direction, you must take a great 
deal more than you wish for in another. Any principle 
which could carry them over the immcKiiate difficulty would, 
by a mere necessity, carry them iiuuilculably beyond it. For, 
if every act bearing in any one direction a spiritual aspect, 
showing at any angle a relation to spiritual things, is therefore 
to be held spiritual in a sense excluding the interference of 
the civil power, there falls to the ground at once the whole 
fabric of civil authority in any independent form. Accord- 
ingly, we are satisfied that the claim to a spiritual juris- 
diction in collision with the claims of the state would not 
probably have offered itself to the ambition of the agitators 
otherwise than as a measure ancillary to their earlier pre- 
tension of appointing virtually all parish clergymen. The 
one claim was found to be the integration or sine qua non 
complement of the other. In order to sustain the power of 
appointment in their own courts, it was necessary that they 
should defeat the patron’s jiower ; and, in order to defeat the 
patron’s power, ranging itself (as sooner or later it would) 
under the law of the land, it was necessary that they should 
decline that struggle by attempting to take the question out 
of all secular jurisdictions whatever. 

In this way grew up that twofold revolution which has 
been convulsing the Scottish Church since 1834 ; first, the 
audacious attempt to disturb the settled mode of appointing 
the parish clergy through a silent robbery perpetrated on the 
crown and great landed aristocracy ; secondly, and in pro- 
secution of that primary pur})ose, the far more friintic attempt 
to renew in a practical shape the old disputes so often agitating 
the forum of Christendom as to the bounds of civil and 
spiritual power. 

In our rehearsal of the stages through which the process 
of induction ordinarily travels we have purposely omitted 
one possible interlude or parenthesis in the series, — not as 
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wishing to conceal it, but for the very opposite reason. It 
is right to withdraw from a representative account of any 
transaction such varieties of the routine as occur but seldom : 
in this way they arc more pointedly exposed. Now, having 
made that exj>laiiati()ii, we go on to inform the southern 
reader tliat an old ti'aditionary usage has prevailed in 
Scotland, but not systematically or uniformly, of sending to 
the iiresentec, through the presbytery, what is designated a 
subscribed l)y members of the parish congregation. 
This will is simply an invitation to the office of their pastor. 
It arose in the disorders of the seventeenth century ; but in 
practice it is generally admitted to have sunk into a mere 
formality throughout the eighteenth century ; and the very 
position which it holds in the succession of steps, not usually 
coming forward until after the presentation has been notified 
(supposing that it comes forward at all), compels us to regard 
it in that light. Apparently it bears the same relation to 
the patron’s act as the Address of the two Houses to the 
Speech from the Throne : it is rather a courteous echo to the 
personal compliment involved in the presentation than 
capable of being regarded as any origitml act of invitation. 
And yet, in defuince of that notorious fact, some people go so 
far as to assert that a call is not good unless where it is sub- 
scribed by a clear majority of the congregation. This is 
amusing. We have already explained that, except as a 
liberal courtesy, the very idea of a call destined to be 
inoperative is and must be moonshine. Yet between two 
moonshines some people, it seems, can tell which is the 
denser. We have all heard of Barmecide banquets, where, 
out of tureens fdled to the brim with nothing, the fortunate 
guest was helped to vast messes of — air. For a hungry 
guest to take this tantalisation in good part was the sure 
way to win the esteem of the noble Barmecide. But the 
Barmecide himself would hardly approve of a duel turning 
upon a comparison between two of his tureens, — question 
being which had been the fuller, or of two nihilities which 
had been seasoned the more judiciously. Yet this, in effect, 
is the reasoning of those who say that a call signed by 
fifty -one persons out of a hundred is more valid than 
another signed only by twenty-six or by nobody, it being 
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in the meantime fully understood that neither is valid in the 
least possible degree. But, if the “ call was a Barmecide 
call, there was another act open to the congregation which 
was not so. 

For the English reader must now undcrsiand that, over 
and above the passive and less invidious mode of discounte- 
nancing or forbearing to countenance a presentee by with- 
drawing from the direct “call” uj^on him, usage has 
sanctioned another and stronger sort of protest, — one which 
takes the shape of distinct and clamorous ohjections. We arc 
speaking of the routine in this place according to the course 
which it did travel or could travel umhir that law and that 
practice which furnished the complaint. Now, it 

was upon these objections,” as may well be supposed, that 
the main battle arose. Simply to want the “ call,” being a 
mere zero, could not much lay hold upon public feeling. It 
was a case not fitted for effect. You cannot bring a blank 
privation strongly before the public eye. The “ call ” did 
not take place last week ; well, perhaps it will take place 
next week. Or, again, if it should never take place, perhaps 
it may be religious carelessness on the part of the ])arish. 
Many parishes notoriously feel no interest in their pastor, 
except as a quiet member of their community. Consequently, 
in two or three cases that might occur, there was nothing to 
excite the public : the parish had either agreed with the 
patron, or liad not noticeably dissented. But in the third 
case of positive “objections,” which (in order to justify 
themselves as not frivolous and vexatious) were urged with 
])eculiar emphasis, the attention of all men was arrested. 
Newspapers reverberated the fact; sympathetic groans arose; 
the patron was an oppressor ; the parish was under per- 
secution : and the poor clergyman, whose case wfis the most 
to be pitied, os being in a measure eiidowed with a lasting 
fund of dislike, had the mortification to find, over and above 
this resistance from within, that he bore the name of 
“ intruder ” from without. He was supposed by the fiction 
of the case to be in league with his patron for the })ersecution 
of a godly parish, whilst in reality the godly parish was 
persecuting him and hallooing the world ah extra to join in 
the hunt. 
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In 8uch cases of pretended objections to men who have 
not been tried, wc iiecul scarcely tell the reader that usually 
they are mere cabals and worldly intrigues. It is next to 
impossible that any jiarish or congregation should sincerely 
agree in their oj)iiiiou of a clergyman. What one man likes 
in sucli cases auotlKjr man detests. Mr. A., with an ardent 
nature and soinething of a histrioni(j turn, doats upon a fine 
rhetorical display. Mr. B., with more 8imj)licity of taste, 
pronoiinc(;s this little biitter than theatrical ostentation. Mr. 
C. requires a gocal deal of critical scholarship. Mr. I), 
quarrels with this as unsuitable to a rustic congregation. 
Mrs. X., who is “under concern” for sin, demands a search- 
ing and (as she expresses it) a “ faithful ” style of dealing 
with consciences. Mrs. V., an aristocratic lady, who cannot 
bear to be mixed up in any common (diarge together with 
low people, abominates such words as “ sin,” and wills that 
the parson should confine his “observations” to the “shock- 
ing demoralisation of the lower orders.” 

Now, having stated the practice of Scottish induction as 
it was formerly sustained in its first stage by law, in its 
second stage by usage, let us finish that part of the subject 
by re]iortiiig the existing practice as regulated in all its stages 
by law. What law ? The law as laid down in liord Aber- 
deen’s late Act of Parliament. This stiitement should, 
historically speaking, have found itself under our third head, 
as being one amongst the consequences immediately following 
the final rupture. But it is better placed at this point, 
because it closes the whole review of that topic, and 
because it reflects light, upon the former jiractice, — the 
pmctice which led to the whole mutinous tumult : every 
alteration forcing more keenly upon the reader’s attention 
what hail been the jirevious custom, and in what respect it 
was held by any man to be a grievance. 

This Act, then, of Lord Aberdeen’s, removes all legal 
e fleet from the Common sense required that For 

what was to be. done with patronage? Was it to be sus- 
tained, or was it not ? If not^ then why quairel with the 
Nou-Iutrusi'uiiats ? Why suffer a schism to take place in the 
Church? Give legal effect to the “call,” and the original 
cause of quarrel is gone. For, with respect to the opponents 
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of the Non-Intrusionists, they would bow to the law. On the 
other hand, if patronage is to be sustained, then why allow 
of any lingering or doubtful force to what must often operate 
as a conllictiiig claim 1 A “ call which carries with it any 
legal force annihilates patronage. Patronage would thus be 
exercised only on sufferance. Do wti mean, then, that a 
‘‘ call ” should sink into a pure fiction of ceremony, like the 
English con<j^.iVelire addressed to a dean and chapter, calling 
on them to elect a bishop, when all the world knows that 
already the see lias been filled by a nomination from the 
crown V Not at all. A moral weight will still attach to 
the “ call,” though no legal coercion ; and, — what is chiefly 
important, — all those doubts will be removed by express 
legislation which could not but arise between a practice 
pointing sometimes in one direction and sometimes in 
another, — between legal decisions upholding one view whilst 
something very like legal prescription was occasionally 
pleaded for the other. Behold tlie evil of written laws not 
rigorously in harmony with that sort of customary law 
founded upon vague tradition or irregular practice I And 
here, by the way, arises the place for explaining to the 
reader that irreconcilable dispute amongst Pai'liamentory 
lawyers as to the question whether Lord Aberdeen's bill were 
enactory ^ — that is, created a new law, — or declaratory , — that 
is, simply exi^ounded an old one. If enactory, then why did 
the House of Lords give judgment against those who allowed 
weiglit to the “ call ” ? That might need altering ; tluil 
might be highly inexpedient ; but, if it reeptired a new law 
to make it illegal, how could those parties be ludd in the 
wrong previously to the new act of legislation? On the 
other hand, if declaratory, then show us any old law which 
made the “call” illegal. The fact is that no man can 
decide whether the act established a new law or merely 
expounded an old one. And the reason why he cannot is 
this : — The practice, the usage, which often is the law, had 
grown up variously during the troubles of the seventeenth 
century. In many places political reasons had dictated that 
the elders should nominate the incumbent. But the ancient 
practice had authorised patronage : by the Act of Queen 
Anne (10th chap.) it was even formally restored ; and yet 
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the patron in known instances was said to have waived his 
right in deference to the “ call.” But why ? Did he do so 
in courteous compliance with the parish, as a party whose 
reasonable wishes ought, for the sjike of all parties, to meet 
with attention ? Or did he do so in humble submission to 
the parisli, us having by their majorities a legal right to the 
presentation ? There lay the (piestion. Tliii presumptions 
from anti<|uity were all against the call: The more modern 
practice had occasionally been for it. Now, we all know 
how many colourable claims of right are created by pre- 
scri|)tioii. What was the exact forcti of the “call” no man 
could say. In like manner, the exact character and limit of 
allowable objections had been ill -defined in practice, and 
rested more on a vague tradition than on any settled rule. 
This also made it hard to say whether Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act were enactory or declaratory, — a predicament, however, 
which equally alfects all statutes for removing doubts. 

The “ call,” then, we consider as no longer recognised by 
law. But did Lord Aberdeen by that change establish the 
right of the patron as an unconditional right? By no 
means. lie made it strictly a conditional right. The pre- 
sentee is now a candidate, and no more. He has the most 
important vote in his favour, it is true ; but that vote may 
still be set aside, though still only with the effect of com- 
pelling the patron to a new choice. “ Galls ” are no longer 
doubtful in their meaning ; but “ objections ” liave a fair field 
laid open to them. All reasonable objections are to be 
weighed. But who is to judge wliethcr they are reasonable ? 
The presbytery of tbe district. And now pursue the action 
of the law, and sec how little ground it leaves upon which 
to hang a complaint. Everybody’s rights are secured. 
Whatever be the event, first of all the presentee cannot 
complain if he is rejected only for proved insufficiency. 
He is put on his trial as to these points only: 1. Is he 
orthodox ? 2. Is he of gotnl moral reputation ? 3. Is he 
sufficiently learned ? And note this (which in fact Sir 
James Graham remarked in his official letter to the Assembly) ;* 
strictly speaking, he ought not to be under challenge as 
respects the Ihinl point, for it is your own fault, the fault of 
your own licensing courts (the presbyteries), if he is not 
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qualified so far. You should not have created him a 
licentiate, should not have given him a licence to preach, as 
must have been done in an earlier stage of his progress, if he 
were not learned enough. Once learned, a man is learned 
for life. As to the other points, he may change, and 
therefore it is that an examination is requisite. But how can 
he complain if he is found by an impartial court of venerable 
men obje.ctionabhj on any score V If it were possible, how- 
ever, that he should be wronged, he has his appeal. Secondly, 
how can the jiatron complain ? His case is the same as his 
presentee’s case ; his injuries the same ; his relief the same. 
Besides, if his man is rejected, it is not the parish man that 
takes his place. No ; but a second man of his own choice : 
and, if again he chooses amiss, who is to blame for that ? 
Thirdly, can the congregation complain ? They have a 
general interest in their spiritual guide. But, as to the pre- 
ference for oratory, for loud or musical voice, for peculiar 
views in religion — tliese things are special : they interest 
but an exceedingly small minority in any parish ; and, what 
is worse, that which pleases one is often offensive to another. 
There are cases in which a parish would reject a man for 
being a married man : some of the parish have unmarried 
daughters. But this case clearly belongs to the small 
minority ; and we have little doubt that, where the objections 
lay “ for cjiuse not shown,” it w’^as often for . this cause. 
Fourthly, can the Church complain ? Her interest is repre- 
sented, 1, not by the presentee, 2, not by the patron, 3, 
not by the congregation, but, 4, by the presbytery. And, 
whatever the presbytery say, that is 8up]>orted. Speaking 
either for the patron, for the presentee, for the congregation, 
or for themselves as conservators of the Church, that court is 
heard ; what more would they have ? And thus in turn 
every interest is protected. Now, the point to be remarked 
is that each party in turn has a separate influence. But 
on any other plan, giving to one party out of the four an abso- 
lute or unconditional power — no matter which of the four 
it be — all the rest have none at all. Lord Aberdeen has 
reconciled the rights of patrons for the first time with those 
of all other parties interested. Nobody has more than a* 
conditional power. Everybody has thai. And die patron, as 
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necessity requires if property is to be protected, has in all 
circumstances the revisionary power. 

II. Secondly^* How were them things dmie? By what 
means were the hands of any party strengthened so as to 
find this revolution possible? 

We seek not to refine ; but all ni(»ral power issues out of 
moral forces. And it may be well, therefore, rapidly to 
sketch the history of Religion, — which is the greatest of 
moral forces, — as it sank and rose in this Island through the 
last two hundred years. 

It is well known that the two great Revolutions of the 
Seventeenth Century — that in 1049, accom])lished by the 
Parliament armies (including its reaction in 1000), and, 
secondly, that in 1088-9 did much to unsettle the religious 
tone of public morals. Historians and satirists ascribe a 
large effect in this change to the personal influence of 
Charles II and the foreign character of his Court. We do 
not share in their views ; and one eminent proof that they are 
wrong lies in the following fact — viz. that the sublimest act 
of self-sacrifice which the world has ever seen arose precisely 
in the most triumphant season of Charleses career, a time 
when tlio reaction of luitred had not yet neutralized the 
sunny joyousness of his Restoration. Surely the reader 
cannot be at a loss to know what we mean,— the renunciation 
in one hour, on St. Bartholomew’s Day in 1662, of two 
tlnuisand benefices by the nonconforming clergymen of 
England. In the same year occurred a similar renunciation 
of thrive hundred and sixty benefices in Scotland. These 
givat sacrifices, whether called for or not, argue a great 
strength in the religious jirinciple at that era. Yet the 
decay of external religion towards the close of that century 
is proved incontestably. We ourselves are inclined to charge 
this upon two causes ; first, that the times were controversial, 
and usually it happens that, where too much energy is 
carried into the controversies or intellectual part of religion, 
a very diminished fervour attends the culture of its moral 
and practical part This was perhaps one reason ; for the 
dispute wdth the Papal Church, partly perhaps with a secret 
reference to the rumoured apostasy of the royal family, was 
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pursued more eagerly in the latter half of the seventeenth 
than even in any section of the sixteenth century. But, 
doubtless, the main reason was the revolutionary character of 
the times. Morality is at all periods fearfully shaken by 
intestine wars, and by instability in a government. The 
actual duration of war in England was not indeed longer 
than three and a lialf years : viz, from Edgehill Fight in the 
autumn of 1(542 to the defeat of the king’s last force under 
Sir Jacob Astley at Stow-in-the-walds in the spring of 1646. 
Any other figliting in that century belonged to mere in- 
sulated and diBcontinuous war. But the insecurity of every 
government between 1638 and 1702 ke])t the popular mind 
in a state of fermentation. Accordingly, Queen Anne’s reign 
might bo said to open upon an irreligious people. The con- 
dition of things was further strengthened by the unavoidable 
interweaving at that time of Politics with Religion. They 
could not keep separate ; and the favour shown even by 
religious people to such partisan zealots as Dr. Sacheverell 
evidenced, and at the same time promoted, tbo public irre- 
ligion. This was the period in which the clergy thought too 
little of their duties, but too much of their professional rights ; 
and, if we may credit the indirect report of the contemporary 
literature, all apostolic or missionary zeal for the extension 
of religion was in those days a thing unknown. It may 
seem unaccountable to many that the same state of things 
should have spread in those days to Scotland ; hut this is 
no more than the analogies of all experience entitled us to 
expect. 'I’hus we know that the instincts of religious rijform- 
ation ripened everywhere at the same period of the sixteenth 
century from one end of Europe to the other ; although 
between most of the European kingdoms there was nothing 
like BO much intercoui-Be as between England and Scotland 
in the eighteenth century. In both countries a cold and 
lifeless state of public religion prevailed up to the American 
and French Revolutions. These great events gave a shock 
everywhere to the meditative, and consequently to the 
religious, impulses of men. And in the meantime an irregular 
channel had been already opened to these impulses by the 
two founders of Methodism. A century has now passed 
since Wesley and Whitefield organized a more spiritual 
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machinery of preaching than could then be found in England 
for the benefit of the poor and labouring classes. These 
Methodist institutions prospered, as they were sure of doing 
amongst the poor and tlie neglected at any time, much more 
when contrasted with the deep slumbers of the Established 
Church, And another ground of j>ro8perity soon arose out 
of the now exj)anding manufacturing system. Vast multitudes 
of men grew up under that system liumhle en<jugh by the 
quality of their education to accept with thankfulness the 
ministrations of Methodism, and rich enough to react upon 
that beneficent institution by continued endowments in 
money. Gradually, even the Church herself, that mighty 
establishment under the cold shade of which Methodism 
had grown up as a neglected weed, began to acknowledge 
the power of an extending Methodistic influence which 
originally she had haughtily despised. First, she murmured ; 
then she grew anxious or fearful ; and, finally, she began to 
find hcrstjlf invaded or modified from within by influences 
springing up from Methodism. This last effect became more 
conspicuously evident after the French Revolution. The Church 
of Scotland, which as a whole had exhibited, with much un- 
obtrusive piety, the same outward torpor as the Church of 
England during the eighteenth century, betrayed a correspond- 
ing resuscitation about the same time. At the opening of this 
present century both of these National Churches began to show 
a nuirked rekindling of religions fervour. In what extent this 
change in the Scottish Church had been due, mediately or im- 
mediately, to Methodism we do not pretend to calculate ; that 
is, we do not jiretend to settle the pr()j)ortions. But mediately 
the Scottish Church must have been affected, because she was 
greatly affected by her intercourse with the English Church 
(as, e.g,, in Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, &c.) ; and the 
English Church had been previously afiected by Methodism. 
Immediately she must also have been affected by Methodism, 
because Whitefield l)ad been invited to preacli in Scotland, 
and did preach in Scotland. But, whatever may have been 
the cause of this awakening from slumber in the two 
Established Churches of this island, the fact is so little to be 
denied that, in both its aspects, it is acknowledged by those 
most interested iii denying it. The two Churches slept the 
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sleep of torpor through the eighteenth century ; so much of 
the fact is acknowledged by their own members. The two 
Churches awoke, as from a trance, in or just before the 
dawning of the nineteenth century : this second half of the 
fact is acknowledged by their opponents. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, that formidable power in England and Wales, 
who once reviled the Establishment as the dormitory of 
spiritual drones, have for many years hailed a very large 
section in that establishment — viz. the section technically 
known by the name of the Evangelical Cltirgy — as brothers 
after their own hearts, and corresponding to their own 
strictest model of a spiritual clergy. That section again, — 
tlie Evangelical section in the English Church, — as men more 
highly educated, took a direct interest in the Scottish Clergy, 
upon general principles of liberal interest in all that could 
affect religion, beyond what could be expected from the Method- 
ists. And in this way grew up a considerable action and re- 
action between the two classical Churches of the British soil. 

Such was the varying condition, when sketched in out- 
line, of the Scottish and English Churches. Two centuries 
ago, and for half a century beyond that, we find both Churches 
in a state of trial, of turbulent agitation, and of sacrifices for 
conscience, which involved every fifth or sixth beneficiary. 
Then came a century of languor, and the carelessness which 
belongs to settled prosperity. And, finally, for both has 
arisen a half-century of new light, new zeal, and, spirit- 
ually speaking, of new prosperity. This deduction it was 
necessary to bring down, in order to explain the new power 
which arose to the Scottish Church during the last generation 
of, suppose, thirty years. 

When two powerful establishments, each separately fitted 
to the genius and needs of its several people, are pulling 
together powerfully towards one great spiritual object, vast 
must be the results. Our ancestors would have stood aghast^ 
as at some fabulous legend or some mighty miracle, could 
they have heard of the scale on which our modern contribu- 
tions proceed for the purposes of missions to barbarous 
nations, of circulating the Scriptures (whether through the 
Bible Society, is. the National Society, or Provincial So- 
cieties), of translating the Scriptures into languages scarcely 
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known by name to scholars, of converting Jews, of organizing 
and proi)agating education. Towards these great objects the 
Scottish clergy had worked with energy, and with little dis- 
turbance to their unanimity. Confidence was universally 
felt in tlieir j>iety and in their discretion. This confidence 
even readied Uie supreme rulers of tlie state. Very much 
through ecch‘siaHticiil influence, new plans for extending the 
religious power of the Scottish Church, and indirectly of 
extending their soc.ular power, were countenanced by the 
government. Jealousy had heeu disarmed hy the upright 
conduct of the Scottish (Jlergy, and their nmiarkable freedom 
hitherto from all taint of ambition. It was felt, besides, that 
the temp(ir of the Scottish nation was radically indisposed to 
all intriguing, or modes of temporal ascendency, in ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies. The nation, therefore, was in some degi*ee held 
as a guarantee for the discretion of their clergy. And hence 
it arose that much less caution was ajiplied to the first 
encroacliimmt of the Non-lntrusionists than would have been 
applied under circumstances of more apparent doubt Hence 
it arose that a confidence from the Scottish nation w^as ex- 
tended to this clergy which too certainly has been abused. 

In the years 1824-5, Parliament liad passed acts “for 
building additional places of worship in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland.” These acts may he looked upon as one 
section in that general extension of religious machinery which 
the British people, by their government and their legislature, 
have for many years been promoting. Not, os is ordinarily 
said, that the weight of this duty had grown upon them 
simply througli their own treacherous neglect of it during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; but that no reasonable 
attention to that duty co\dd have kept ])ace with the scale 
upon which the claims of a new manufacturing population 
had increavsed. In mere equity we must admit — not that 
the British nation had fallen behind its duties (though natur* 
ally it might have done so under the religions torpor 
prevalent at the original era of manufacturing extension), 
but that the duties had outstripped all human power of over- 
taking them. The efforts, however, have been prodigious in 
this dii-ection for many years. Amongst those applied to 
Scotland, it had been settled by Parliament that forty-two 
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new churches should be raised in the Highlands, with an 
endowment from the government of £120 annually for 
each incumbent. There were besides more than two hundred 
chapels of ease to be founded ; and towards this scheme the 
Scottish public subscribed largely. The money was intrusted 
to the clergy. That was riglit ; but mark what followed. It 
had been expressly provided by Parliament that any district 
or circumjacent territory allotted to such parliamentary 
churches as the range within which the incumbent was to 
exercise his spiritual ministration should not be separate 
parishes for any civil or legal effects, ilere surely the inten- 
tions and directions of the legislature were plain enough and 
decisive enough. 

How did the Scottish clergy obey them ? They erected 
all these jurisdictions into hona fide “parishes,” enjoying the 
plenary rights (as to Cliurch government) of the other parishes, 
and distinguished from them in a merely nominal way as 
parishes quoad sacra. There were added at once to the 
presbyteries, which are the organs of the Church power, two 
hundred and three clerical persons for the chapels of ease 
and forty-two for the Highland churches — making a total of 
two hundred and forty-five new members. By the constitu- 
tion of the Scottish Church, an equal number of lay elders 
(called ruling elders) accompany the clerical elders. Conse- 
quently four hundred and ninety new members were intro- 
duced at once into that particular class of courts (presbyteries) 
which form the electoral bodies in relation to the highest 
court of General Assembly. The effect of this change, made 
in the very teeth of the law, was twofold. First, it threw 
into many separate presbyteries a considerable accession of 
voters — all owing their ap]Jointments to the General Assembly. 
This would at once give a large bias favourable to their pai'ty 
views in every election for members to serve in the Assembly. 
Even upon an Assembly numerically limited this innovation 
would have told most abusively. But the Assembly was not 
limited ; and therefore the whole effect was, at the same 
moment, greatly to extend the electors and the elected. 

Here, then, was the machinery by which the faction 
worked. They drew that power from Scotland rekindled 
into a temper of religious anxiety which they never could 
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have drawn from Scotland lying torpid as she had lain 
through the eighteenth century. The new machinery 
(created by Parliament in order to meet the wishes of the 
Scottish nation), the money of that nation, the awakened zeal 
of that nation: all these we.re employed honourably in one 
sense, — that is, not turned aside into private*- channels for 
purposes of individuals, — but factiously in the result, as being 
for the Ijeneftt of a faction ; honourably as regarded the 
open mode of applying such inlluencc, — a mode which did not 
shrink from ex])0sure, — but most dishonourably in so far as 
privileges which had been conceded altogether for a spiritual 
object were abusively transferred to the furtherance of a tem- 
poral intrigue. Such were the methods by which the new- 
born ambition of the clergy moved ; and that ambition had 
become active simply because it had suddenly seemed to 
become practicable. The presbyteries, as being the effectual 
electoral bodies, are really the mainsprings of the ecclesiasti- 
cal administration. To govern them was in effect to govern 
the Church. A new scheme for extending religion had 
opened a new avenue to this control over the presbyteries. 
That opening was notoriously unlawLib But not the less 
the Church faction precipitate themselves ardently upon it ; 
and, but for the faithfulness of the civil courts, they would 
never have been dislodged from what they had so suddenly 
acquired. Such was the extraordinary leap taken by the 
Scottish clergy into a power of which, hitherto, they had 
never enjoyed a fraction. It was a movement yer saltum^ 
beyond all that history has recoixled. At cock-crow they had 
no power at all ; when the sun went down, they had gained 
(if they could have held) u papal supremacy. And a 
thing not less memorably strange is that even yet the am- 
bitious leaders were not disturbed ; what they had gained 
was viewed by the public as a collateral gain, indirectly 
adhering to a higher object, but forming no part at all of 
what the clergy had sought. It required the scrutiny of law 
courts to unmask and decompose their true object The 
obstinacy of the defence betrayed the real animus of the 
attempt It was an attempt which, in connexion with the 
Veto Act (supposing that to have prospered), would have laid 
the whole power of the Church at their feet. What the law 
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had distributed amongst three powers, — })atron, parish, and 
presbyter, — would have been concentrated in themselves. The 
quoad saei’a parishes would have riveted their majorities in 
the presbyteries ; and the presbyteries, under the real action 
of the VetOy would have appointed nearly every incumbent 
in Scotland. And this is the answer to the question, when 
treated merely in outline — Ifow wne these tkiv/js done ? The 
religion of the times had (treated new macJiineries for pro- 
pagating a new religious influence. I'hese fell into the 
hands of the clergy ; and the t,emptation to almse these 
advantages led them into revolution. 

III. Having now stated what was done, as well as HOW 
it was done, let us estimate the cijnsequknges of these acts : 
under this present or third section reviewing the immediate 
consequences which have taken clTect already, and under the 
next section anticipating the more remote consequences yet 
to be expected. 

In the spring of 1834, as we have sufficiently explained, 
the General Assembly ventured on the fatal attempt to revolu- 
tionize the Churcli, and (as a preliminary towards tJmt) on 
the attempt to revolutionize the property of patronage. 
There lay the extravagance of the attempt : its short-sighted- 
ness, if they did not see its civil tendencies ; its audacity, 
if they did. It was one revolution marching to its object 
through another ; it was a vote which, if at all sustained, 
must entail a long inheritance of con tt^sts with the wh(de civil 
polity of Scotland. 

“ Heu quantum fati parva tabclla vehit ! ” 

It might seem to strangers a trivial thing that an obscure 
court, like the presbytery, should proceed in the business of 
induction by one routine rather than by another ; but was 
it a trivial thing that the power of appointing clergymen 
should lapse into this perilous dilemma, — either that it 
should be intercepted by the Scottish clerical order, and 
thus that a lordly hierarchy should be suddenly created, 
disposing of incomes which in the aggregate approach to 
half a million annually, or, on the other hand, that this* 
dangerous power, if defeated as a clerical power, should settle 
VOL. XIV R 
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into a tenure exquisitely democratic? Was thai trivial? 
Doubtless, the Scottish ecclesiastical revenues are not equal, 
nor nearly equal, to the English. Still it is true that Scot- 
land, supposing all her benefices equalized, gives a larger 
avercujc to cacli incuiiibent than England of the year 1830. 
England in that year gave an average of £299 to each 
beneficiary ; Scotland gave an avcirage of £303. That body, 
therefore, Avhidi wields j)atronag<i in Scotland wields a 
greater relative ])ower than the corresponding body in 
England. Now, this body in Scotland must finally have 
been the ckrm ; but, supposing the patronage to have settled 
nominally where the Veto Act had j)laced it, then it would 
have settled into the keeping of a fierce democracy. Mr. 
Forsyth has justly remarked that in H\ich a case the hired 
ploughmen of a parish, mercenary hands that quit their 
engagements at Martinmas, and can have no filial interest in 
the parish, would generally succeed in electing the clergy- 
man. That man would be elected generally who had can- 
vassed the parish with the arts and means of an electioneering 
candidate ; or else the struggle would lie between the pro- 
perty and the Jacobinism of the district. 

In respect to Jacobinism, the condition of Scotland is 
much altered from what it was. Pauj)cri8m and great towns 
have worked strange defeatures” in Scottish society. A 
vast capital has arisen in the west, on a level with the first- 
rate capitals of the Continent — with Vienna or with Naples; 
far superior in size to Madrid, to Lisbon, to Berlin ; more 
than equal to Rome and Milan, or again to Munich and 
Dresden, taken by couples ; and in this point beyond com- 
parison with any one of these capitals, — that, whilst they are 
connected by slight ties with the circumjacent country, Glas- 
gow keeps oj)en a communication with the whole land. Vast 
laboratories of encouragement to manual skill, too often 
dissociated from consideration of character ; armies of 
mechanics, gloomy and restless, having no interfusion 
amongst their endless files of any gradations corresponding 
to a system of controlling ollicers : these spectacles, which 
are jrermanently offered by the castra stativa of combined 
mechanics in Glasgow and its dependencies (Paisley, Greenock, 
d^.), supported by similar districts, and by turbulent collieries 
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in other parts of that kingdom, make Scotland, when now 
develo 2 )ing her strength, no longer the stife and docile arena 
for popular movements which once she was, with a people 
that were scattered and habits that were j^astoral. And, at 
this moimmt, so fearfully increased is the overbearance of 
democratic impulses in Scotland that perhaj^s in no European 
nation — hardly excepting France — has it become more im- 
}>ortant to bang wtdgbts and retarding forces upon popular 
movements amongst the labouring classes. 

This being so, we have never been able to understand the 
a 2 ) 2 )arcnt af)athy with which the landed body met the first 
promulgation of the Veto Act in May 1834. Of this apathy 
two insufficient explanations suggest themselves: — Ist, It 
seemed a matter of delicacy to confront the General Assembly 
upon a field which they had clamorously challenged for their 
own. The ([uestion at issue was tempestuously published to 
Scotland as a question exclusively spiritual. And by whom 
was it thus published 1 Tlie Southern reader must here not 
be careless of dates. At f remit — viz. in 1844 — those who 
fulminate such views of spiritual jurisdiction are simply 
dissenters, and those who vehemently withstand them are 
the Church, armed with the j^owers of the Ch\irch. Such 
are the relations between the ixirties in 1844. But in 1834 
the revolutionary fmrty were not only in the Church, but 
(being the majority) they came forward as the Church. The 
new doctrines presented themselves at first not as those of a 
faction, but of the Scottish Kirk assembled in her highest 
court. The prestige of that advantage has vanished since 
then ; for this faction, after first of all falling into a minority, 
afterwards ceased to be any jiart or section of the Church. 
But in that year 1 834 such a prestige did really operate ; 
and this must be received as one of the reasons which par- 
tially exjjlain the torpor of the landed body. No one liked 
to move firsts evtin amongst those who meant to move. But 
another reason we find in the conscientious scruples of many 
landholders, who hcsifiited to move at all upon a question 
then insufficiently discussed, and in which their own interest 
W’RS by so many degrees the largest. 

These reasons, however, though sufficient for suspense, seem 
hardly sufficient for not having solemnly protested against 
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the Veto Act immediately upon ita passing the Assembly. 
Whatever doubts a few persons might harbour upon the 
expediency of such an act, evidently it was contrary to the 
law of th(i land. Tlie General Assembly c.ould have no 
power to abrogate a law passed by the three estaUiS of tlui 
realm. But j)robably it was the deep sense of that truth 
whicdi reined ii]) tin; national resistance. Sure of a speedy 
collision between some patron and the infringers of his 
right, otlau’ parties stood back for the present, to watch the 
form which such a collision might assume. 

In that winie year t»f 1834, not many months after the 
passing of the Assembly’s Act, came on the. first case of 
collision ; and some time subsequently a second. These two 
cases, Auchterarder and Marnoch, commenced in the very 
same steps, but immediately afterwards diverged as widely 
as was possible. In both cases the rights of the patron and 
of the presentee were challenged peremptorily, — that is to 
say, in both cases parishioners ohj(‘cted to the presentee 
without reason shown. The conduct of the people was the 
same in one case as in the other ; that of the two presby- 
tericis travelled upon lines diametrically opposite. The first 
case was that of Auchterarder, The parish and presbytery 
concerned both belonged to Auchterarder ; and there the 
presbytery ()h(iy(*d the new law of tlie Assembly : they 
rejecte<l the prijaeiitee, refusing to take him on trial of his 
qualifications. And why ? We cannot too often repeat — 
simply because a majority of a rustic congregation had 
I'ejected him, without attempting to show reason for his 
rejection. The Auchterarder presbytery, for their part in 
this affair, were prosecuted in the Court of Session by the 
injured parties — Lord Kinnoul, the patron, and Mr. Young, 
the presentee. Twice, upon a different form of action, the 
Court of Session gave judgment against the presbytery ; 
twice the case went up by appe/il to the Lords ; twice the 
Loixls aflirmed the judgment of the court below. In the 
other case, of Marnoc\ the presbytery of Strathbogie took 
precisely the opposite course. So far from abetting the 
unjust congregation of rustics, they rebelled against the new 
law of the Assembly, and declared, by seven of their number 
against three, that they were ready to proceed with the 
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trial of the presentee, and to induct him (if found qualified) 
into the benefice. Upon this the General Assembly sus- 
pended tlie seven members of presbytery. By that mode of 
proceeding the Assembly fancied that they should be able to 
elude the intentions of the jiresbytery, — it being supposed 
that, whilst suspended, the pres%tery had no power to 
ordain, and that without ordination there was no jiossibility 
of giving induction. But here the Assembly had mis- 
calculated. Suspension would indeed have had the effects 
ascribed to it ; but in the meantime the suspension, as being 
originally illegal, was found to be void ; and the presentee, 
on that ground, obtained a decree from the Court of Session 
ordaining the presbytery of Stratlibogie to proceed with the 
settlement. Three of the ten members composing this 
presbytery resisted ; and they were found liable in expenses. 
The other seven completed the settlement in the usual form. 
Here was plain rebellion, and rebellion triumphant ! If 
this were allowed, all was gone ! What sliould the Assembly 
do for the vindication of their authority ? Upon delibera- 
tion, they deposed the contumacious presbytery from their 
functions as clergymen, and declared their churches vacant. 
But this sentence was found to be a hrutum fulmmi. The 
crime was no crime, the punishment turned out lu) punish- 
ment ; and a minority even in this very Assemldy declared 
publicly that they would not consent to regard this sentence 
as any sentence at all, but would act in all respects as if no 
such sentence had been carried by vote. Within their own 
high Court of Assembly it is, however, difficult to see how 
this refusal to recognise a sentence voted by a majority 
could be valid. Outside, the civil courts came into play ; 
but within the Assembly surely its own laws and votes 
prevailed. However, this distinction could bring little 
comfort to the Assembly at present ; for the illegality of the 
deposal was now past all dispute ; and the attempt to 
punish, or even ruin, a nuiober of professional brethren for 
not enforcing a bylaw when the bylaw itself had been 
found irreconcilable to the law of the land greatly displeased 
the public, os vindictive, oppressive, and useless to the ply- 
poses of the Assembly, 

Nothing was gained except the putting on record an im- 
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placability that was confessedly impotent. This was the very 
lunacy of malice. Mortifying it might certainly seem for 
the members of a supreme court like tlie General Assembly 
to be baffled by those of a subordinate court ; but still, since 
each party must be I’egarded iia representing far larger 
interests than any personal to themselves, — trying, on either 
side, not the energies of tluur separate wits, but the available 
resources of law in one of its obscurer cliapters, — there really 
seemed no more room for humiliation to the one party, or for 
trium])h to the other, than there is amongst reasonable men 
in the result from a game, where the game is one exclusively 
of chance. 

From this period it is probable that the faction of Non- 
Intrusionists resolved upon abandoning the Church. It was 
the one sole resource left for sustaining their own importance 
to men who were now sinking fast in public estimation. At 
the latter end of 1842 they summoned a convocation in 
Edinburgh, 'fhe discussions were private ; but it was 
generally understood that at this time they concerted a plan 
for going out from the Church in the event of their failing 
to alarm the Government by the notitication of this design. 
We <lo not pretend to any knowledge of secrets. What is 
known to everybody is that on the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly in May 1843 the great body of the 
Non-Intrusionists moved out in procession. The sort of 
theatrical interest which gathered round the Seceders for a 
few hurried days in May was of a kind which should natur- 
ally have made wise men both ashamed and disgusted. It 
was the merest effervescence from that sbvte of excitement 
which is nursed by novelty, by expectation, by the vague 
anticipation of a “ scene,” possibly of a quarrel, together with 
the natural interest in seeing men whose names had been 
long before the public in books and periodical journals. 

The first measure of the Seceders was to form themselves 
into a pseudo General Assembly. When there are two suns 
visible, or two moons, the real one and its duplicate, we call 
the mock sun a •parheliosy and the mock moon a paraselene. 
On that principle, we must call this mock Assembly a para- 
synodos. Rarely, indeed, can we applaud the Seceders in the 
fabrication of names. They distinguish as quoad sacra 
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parishes those which were peculiarly quoad politica parishes ; 
for in that view only they had been interesting to the Non- 
Intrusionists. Again, they style themselves The Free GhurcK, 
by way f)f taunting the other side with being a servile 
Church. But how are they any Church at all? By the 
courtesies of Europe, and according to usage, a Church 
means a religious incorporation, protected and privileged by 
the State. Those wlio are not so privileged are usually con- 
tent with the title of Separatists, Dissenters, or Noncon- 
formists. No wise man will sec either good sense or dignity 
in assuming titles not appropriate. The very position and 
aspect towards the Church (legally so called) which has been 
assumed by the Non-Intrusionists, — viz. the position of pro- 
testers again.st that body, not merely as bearing, amongst 
other features, a certain relation lo the State, but specilically 
because they bear that relation, — mak(‘S it incongruous, and 
even absurd, for these Dissenters to denominate themselves a 
“ Church.^’ But there is another objection to this denomina- 
tion. The ‘‘Free Church” have no peculiar and separate 
Confession of Faith. Nobody knows what are their credenda 
— what they hold indispensjxble for fellow-tnembership, either 
as to faith in mysteries or in moral doctrines. Now, if they 
reply — Oh ! as to that, we adopt for our faith all that ever 
we did profess when members of the Scottish Kirk ” — then 
in effect they are hardly so much as a dissenting body, ex- 
cept in some elliptic sense. There is a grievous hiatus in 
their own title-deeds and archives ; they supply it by re- 
ferring people to the muniment chest of the Kirk. Wo^d it 
not be a scandal to a Protestant Church if she should say to 
communicants — “ We have no sacramental vessels, or even 
ritual ; but you may borrow both from Papal Rome ” ? Not 
only, however, is tlui Kirk to le^id her Confession, &c. ; but 
even then a plain rustic will not be able to guess liow many 
parts in his Confession are, or may be, affected by the “reform- 
ation” of the Non-Intrusionists. “Surely,” he will tlxink, 
“ if this reformation were so vast that it drove them out of the 
National Church, absolutely exphnied thc?m, then it follows 
that it must have intervened and indirectly modified innu- 
merable questions : a difference that was punctually limiled 
to this one or these two clauses could not be such a difference 
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as justified a rupture. Besides, if they have altered this one 
or these two clauses, or have altered their interpretation, how 
is any man to know (except from a distinct Confession of 
Faith) that they have not even directly altered much more ] 
Notoriety through newajjapers is surely no ground to stand 
upon in religion.” And now it appears that the unlettered 
rustic needs two guides : one to show him exactly how much 
they have altered, whether two j)oints or two hundred, as 
well os which two or two hundred ; another to teach him 
how far these original changes may have carried with them 
secondary changes as consequences into other parts of the 
Christian system. One of the known changes, — viz. the doc- 
trine of popular election as the proper qualification for parish 
clergymen, — possibly is not fitted to expand itself or ramify, 
except by analogy. But the other change, the infinity which 
has been suddenly turned olF like a jet of gas, or like the 
rushing of wind through the tubes of an orgjiri, upon the 
doctrine and apjilieation of spirituality seems fitted for 
derivative effects that are innumerable. Consequently, we 
say of the Non-Intrusionists not only that they are no 
Church, but that they are not even any separate body of 
Dissenters, until they have published a “ Confession ” or a 
revised edition of the Scottish Confession. 

IV. Lastly, we have to sum and to appreciate the ultimaie 
consecpiences of these things. Let us pursue them to the end 
of the vista. — First in order stands the dreadful shock to the 
National Church Establishment ; and that is twofold ; it is 
a shock from without, acting through opinion, and a shock 
from within, acting through the contagion of example. Each' 
case is separately perfect Through the opinion of men 
standing outside of the Church, the Church herself suffers 
wrong in her authority. Through the contagion of sympathy 
stealing over men inside of the Church, peril arises of other 
shocks in a second series, which would so exhaust the Church 
by reitereted convulsions as to leave her virtually dismem- 
bered and shattered for all her great national functions. 

As to that evil which acts through opinion, it acts by a 
machinery, — viz. the press and social centralisation in great 
cities, — which in these days is perfect Bight or wrong, jus- 
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tilled or not justified by the acts of the majority, it is certain 
that every public body — how much more, then, a body 
charged with the responsibility of upholding the truth in its 
standard ! — suffers dreadfully in the world’s opinion by any 
feud, schism, or shadow of change among its members. This 
is what the New Testament, a code of philosojdiy fertile in 
new ideas, first introduced under the name of scandal ^ — that 
is, any occasion of serious offence ministered to the weak or 
to the sceptical by differences irreconcilable in the acts or the 
opinions of those whom they are bound to regard as spiritual 
authorities. Now, here in Scotland is a feud past all 
arbitration ; here is a schism no longer theoretic, ntdther 
beginning nor ending in mere speculation ; here is a change 
of doctrine, on one side or ike other, which throws a sad 
umbrage of doubt and j^crplexity over the pastoral relation 
of the Church to every ])arish in Scotland. Less confidence 
there must always be henceforward in grcfit religious incor- 
porations. Was there any such incorporation reputed to be 
more internally harmonious than the Scottish Church 1 
None has been so temjiestuously agiUited. Was any Church 
more deeply pledged to the spirit of meekness ? None has 
split asunder so irreconcilably. As to the grounds of quarrel, 
could any (questions or speculations be found so little fitted 
for a popular interference 1 Yet no breach of unity has 
ever propagated itself l)y steps so sudden and iiTevocable. 
One short decennium has comprehended within its circuit 
the beginning and the end of this unparalleled hurricane. 
In 1834, the first light augury of mischief skirted the horizon 
—a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. In 1843, the evil 
had “travelled on from birth to birth.” Already it had 
failed in what may be called one conspiracy ; already it had 
entered upon a second — viz. to rear up an Anti’Kifk^ or 
spurious establishment, which should twist itself with snake- 
like folds about the legal establishment ; surmount it as a 
Roman vinea surmounted the fortifications which it belea- 
guered ; and which, under whatsoever practical issue for the 
contest, should at any rate overlook, molest, and insult the 
true Church for ever. Even this brief period of develop- 
ment would have been briefer had not the law-courts inter- 
posed many delays. Demurs of law-process imposed checks 
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upon the uncharitable haste of the odium theologicvm ; and, 
though in a question of schism it would be a 2 >ditio •principii 
for a neutral censor to assume that either party had been 
originally in error, yet it is within our competence to say 
that the Seceders it was wliosc bigotry carried the dispute to 
that sad issue of a final siqiaration. Tlie EsUiblishinent 
would liave been well content to stojj short of that consum- 
mation ; and teinperaments might have lieen found, com- 
promises botli safe and honourable, had the minority built 
less of their reversionary hopes ujion the policy of a fanciful 
martyrdom. Martyrs they insisted upon becoming : and, 
that they might he martyrs, it was necessary for them to 
secede. That Europe thinks at present with less reverence 
of Prott‘stant institutions than it did t(;n years ago is due to 
one of these institutions in particular — viz. to the Scottish 
Kirk, and specifically to the minority in that body. They 
it was wlio spurned all mutual toleration, all brotherly in- 
dulgence from either side to what it regarded as error in the 
other. Consequently upon their consciences lies the responsi- 
bility of having weakened tlie pillars of the Reformed Churches 
throughout Christendom. 

Had those abuses been really such which the Secodors. 
denounced, — were it possible that a primary law of pure 
Christianity had been set aside for generations, — how came it 
that evils so gross had stirred no whispers of reproach before 
1834 ? How came it that no aurora of early light, no pre- 
lusive murmurs of scrupulosity even from themselves, had 
run before this wild lovanter of change ? Heretofore or 
now there must have been huge error, on their own showing. 
Heretofore they must Imve been traitorously below their 
duty, or now mutinously beyond it. 

Such conclusions are irresistible ; and upon any path, 
seceding or not seceding, they menace the worldly credit of 
ecclesiastical bodies. That evil is now jast remedy. As for 
the other evil, — that which acts upon Church establishments, 
not through simple failure in the guarantees of public 
opinion, but through tlieir own internal vices of composition, 
— hero undeniably we see a chasm traversing the Scottish 
Church from the very gates to the centre. And unhappily 
the same chasm which marks a division of the Church in- 
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temally is a link connecting it externally with the Secedors. 
For how stands the case ? Did the Scottish Kirk, at the late 
crisis, divide broadly into two mutually excluding sections ? 
Was there one of these bisections which said Fes whilst the 
other responded No'i Was the affirmative and negative 
shared between tliem as between the black chessmen and the 
white ? Not so ; and unhappily not so. Tin*, two extremes 
there were, but these shaded off into each other. Many were 
the riicances ; multiplied the combinations. Hen*, stood a 
section that had voted for all the changes, with two or three 
exceptions ; there stood another that went the ivhole length 
as to this change, but no part of the way as to that ; between 
these sections arose others that had voted arbitrarily, or 
eclectically ^ — that is, by no law generally recognised. And 
behind this eclectic school were grouped others who had 
voted for all novelties up to a certain day, but after that had 
refused to go further with a movement party whose tendencies 
they had begun to distrust. In this last case, therefore, the 
divisional line fell upon no principle, but upon the accident 
of having, at that ])articular moment, first seen grounds of 
conscientious alarm. The principles upon which men had 
divided were various, and these various principles were 
variously comlnned. But, on the other hand, those who 
have gone out were the men who approved totally, not par- 
tially — unconditionally, not within limits — up to the end, 
and not to a given day. Consequently those who stayed in 
comprehended all the shades and degrees which the men of 
violence excluded. The Heceders were unanimous to a man, 
and of necessity ; for he who approves the last act, the ex- 
treme act, which is naturally the most violent act, a fortiori 
approves all lesser acts. But the Establishment, by parity 
of reason, retained upon its rolls all the degrees, all the modi- 
fications, all who had exercised a wise discretion, — who, in so 
great a cause, had thought it a point of religion to be cautious, — 
whose casuistry had moved in the harness of peace, and who 
had preferred an interest of conscience to a triumph of par- 
tisanship. We honour them for that policy ; but we cannot 
hide from ourselves that the very principle which makes 
such a policy honourable at the moment makes it dangerous 
in reversion. For he who avows that, upon public motives, 
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he once resisted a temptation to schism makes known by that 
avowal that he still harbours in his mind the germ of such a 
temptation ; and to tliat- scruple which once he resisted here- 
after he may sec reason for yielding. The principles of 
schism, which for tlie moment were suppressed, are still 
latent in tlui Cliurch. It is urged that, in que.st of unity, 
many of these men succeeded in resisting the instincts of dis- 
sension at the moment of crisis. True ; but this might be 
because they presumed on winning from their own party 
equal concessions by means less violent than schism ; or 
bewuise they attached less weight to the principle concerned 
than they may see cause for attaching upon future considera- 
tions ; or because tliey would not allow themselves to sanction 
the ciuise of the late Secession by going out in company with 
men whose principles they adopted only in part, or whose 
manner of supporting those jndnciples they abhorred. Uni- 
versally it is evident that little stress is to he laid on a 
negative act. Simply to have declined going out with the 
Seccders proves nothing, for it is equivocal. It is an act 
which may cover iudifferently a marked hostility to the 
Secession party, or an absolute friendliness, but a friendliness 
not quite etjual to so extreme a test. And, again, this 
negative act may be equivocal in a different way. The friend- 
liness may not only have existed, but may have existed in 
sufficient strength for any test whatever. Not the principles 
of the Secedcrs, hut their Jacobinical mode of asserting 
them, may have proved the true nerve of the repulsion to 
many. 

What is it that we wish the Knglish reader to collect from 
these distinctions 1 Simply that the danger is not yet gone 
past. The earthquake, says a great poet, when speaking of 
the general tendency in all dangers to come round by success- 
ive and reiterated shocks — 

“The earthquake is not satisfied at once.” 

All dangers which lie deeply seated are recurrent dangers ; 
they intermit only as the revolving lamps of a lighthouse 
are periodically eclipsed. The General Assembly of 1843, 
when closing her gates upon the Seceders, shut in, perhaps, 
more of the infected than at the time she succeeded in 
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fthutting out, Aa respected the opinion of the world outside, 
it seemed advisable to shut out the least number possible ; 
for in proportion to the number of the Seceders was the 
danger tliat tliey should carry with them an authentic; 
impression in their favour. On tlie other hand, tis resjiected 
a greater danger (the danger from intenial contagion), it 
seemed advisable that the Church should have shut out (if 
she could) very many of those who, for the present, adhered 
to her. The broader the se 2 )aration, and the more absolute, 
between tlie Church and the Secession, so much the less 
anxiety there would have survived lest the rent should 
spread. That tin; anxi(;ty in this respect is not visionary 
the retuler may satisfy himself by looking over a rt‘n\arkable 
pamphlet, whic.h professes by its title to separate the wheat 
from the chaff} By the “ wheat, in the view of this writer, 
is meant the aggregate of those who persevered in their 
recusant policy up to the practical result of secession. All 
who stopped short of that consummatioti (on whatever plea), 
are the chaff.” The writer is something of an incendiary, 
or something of a fanatic ; but he is consistent with regard 
to his own principles, and so elaborately careful in his 
tletails as to extort admiration of his energy and of his 
patience in research. But the reason for which we notice 
this pamphlet is with a view to the proof of that large 
intestine mischief which still lingers behind in the vitals of 
the Scottish Establishment. No proof, in a question of that 
nature, can be so show y and ostensive to a stranger aa that 
which is supplied by this vindictive pamphlet. For every 
past vote recording a scruple is the pledge of a scruple still 
existing, though for the moment suppressed. Since the 
Secession nearly four hundred and fifty new men may have 
entered the Church. This supplementary body has probably 
diluted the strength of the revolutionary principles. But 
they also may, perhaps, have partoken to some extent in the 
contagion of these principles. True, there is this guarantee 
for caution on the part of these new men, — that as yet they 
are pledged to nothing, and that, seeing experimentally how 

' This, I think, wa.s a pamphlet cataloguing all who hail ranked 
as Non-Intrusiouists, and specifying those who had shrunk back at 
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fearfully many of their older brethren are now likely to be 
fettered by the past, they have every possible motive for 
reserve in comini ttiug themselves, either by their votes or 
by their j)eirH. In Ihrir situation there is a special induce- 
ment tf) prudence, Ixicause there is a pi*os))ect that for them 
prudence is in time to be elfectiial. But for many of the 
older men prudence comes too late, '^rhey are already 
fettered. And what we are now pointing out to the atten- 
tion (jf our readers is that by the past, ly the absolute votes 
of the jxtsi, too sorrowfully it is inadii evident that the 
Scottish Church is deej)ly tainted with the principles of the 
Secession. 'PlK^se germs of evil and of revolution, speaking 
of them in a pei'sonal sense, cannot be purged oflf entirely 
until one generation shall have passed away. But, speaking 
of them as principUs capable of vegetation, these germs may 
or may not expand into whole forests of evil, ac-cording to 
the accidents of coming events, whether fitted to tranquillize 
our billowy aspects of society, or, on the other hand, largely 
to fertilize the many occasions of agitation which political 
fermentations are too sure to throw olf. Let this chance 
turn out as it may, we repeat, for the information of 
Southerns, that the Church, by shutting off the persons of 
j)articular agitators, has not shut off the principles of agita- 
tion, and that the cordon sanitaire, supposing the spontaneous 
exile of the Non-Tntrusionists to be regarded in that light, 
was not drawn about the Church until the disease had spread 
widely mithin the lines. 

Past votes may not absolutely pledge a man to a future 
course of action ; warned in time, such a man may stand 
neutral in practice ; but thus far they poison the fountains 
of wholesome nnanimity — that, if a man can evade the neces- 
sity of squaring particular actions to his past opinions, at 
least he must find himself tempted to square his opinions them- 
selves, or his counsels, to such jiast opinions as he may too 
notoriously have placed on reconl by his votes. 

But, if such are the continual dangers from reactions in 
the Establishment so long as men survive in that Estabbsh- 
ment who feel upbraided by past votes, and so long as enemies 
survive who will not suffer these upbraidings to slumber — 
dangers which much mutual forbearance and charity can 
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alone disarm — on the other hand how much profounder is 
the inconsistency to which the Free Church is doomed? 
They have rent the unity of that Church to which they had 
pledged their faith — but on what plea ? On the plea that in 
cases purely 8j>iritual they could not in conscience submit to 
the award of the secular magistmte. Yet how merely im- 
practicable is this principle as an abiding principle of action ! 
Churches, — that is, the charge of particular congregations, — 
will be witli them (as with other religions comiminities) the 
means of livelihood. Grounds innumerable will arise for ex- 
cluding or attempting to exclude each other from these official 
stations. No possible form regulating the business of ordina- 
tion, or of induction, can anticipate the infinite objections 
which may arise. But no man interested in such a case will 
submit to a judge appointed by insufficient authority. Daily 
bread for his family is what few men will resign without a ^ 
struggle. And that struggle wdll of necessity come for final 
adjudication to the law courts of the land, whose interference 
in any question affecting a spiritual interest the Free Church 
has for ever pledged herself to refuse. But in the case sup- 
posed she will not have the power to refuse it. She will be 
cited before the tribunals, and can elude that citation in no 
way but by surrendering the point in litigation ; and, if she 
should adopt the notion that it is better for her to do tfiat 
than to acknowledge a sufficient authority in the court by 
pleading at its bar, upon this principle, once made public, she 
will soon be stripped of everything, and will cease to be a 
Church at all. She cannot continue to be a depository of any 
faith, or a champion of any doctrines, if she lose the means of 
defending her own incorporations. But how can she main- 
tain the defenders of her rights, or the dispensers of her 
truths, if she refuses, upon immutable principle, to call in the 
aid of the magistrate on behalf of rights which, under any 
aspect, regard spiritual relations ? Attempting to maintain 
these rights by private arbitration within a forum of her 
own, she will soon find such arbitration not binding at all 
upon the party who conceives himself aggrieved. The issue 
will be as in Mr. O’ConnelFs courts, where the parties played 
at going to law. From the moment when they ceased to play, 
and no longer made believe ” to be disputing, the awc^ of 
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the judge became as entire a mockery as any stage mimicry 
of such a transaction. 

Tliis should be the natural cata8troj)he of the case ; and 
the probable evasion of that destructive consummation to 
which she is carried by her principles will be that, as soon 
as her feelings of rancour shall have cooled down, these princi- 
ples will silently drop out of use, and the very reason wdll 
be siilfered ]>cri8h for which she ever became a dissenting 
body. With this, however, we, that stand outside, are no- 
ways conccTned. But an evil in which we are concerned is 
the headlong tendency of the hVee Church, and of all 
Churches adulterating with her principle, to an issue not 
merely dangerous in a political sense, but ruinous in an anti- 
social sense. The artifice of the Free (Jliurch lies in jdeading 
a spiritual relation of any cnsii whatever, wh(;ther of doing or 
^suffering, whether positive or negative, as a ri'uson for taking 
it out of all civil control. Now, w^(‘ may illustrate the peril 
of this artifice by a reality at this time impending over 
society in Ireland. Dr. Higgins, titular bishop of Ardagh, 
has undertaken, upon this very plea of a spiritual power not 
amenable to civil control, a sort of warfare with Government 
upon the (piestiou of their power to suspend or defeat the 
O^Connell agitation. For, says he, if Government should 
succeed in thus intercepting the direct power of haranguing 
mobs in open assemblies, then will I harangue them, and 
cause them to be harangued, in the same spirit, upon the 
same topics, from the altar or the pulpit. An immediate 
extension of this ])rinci]>le would be that every disaffected 
clergyman in the three kingdoms would lecture his congre- 
gation upon the duty of paying no ttixes. This he would 
denominate passive resistance ; and resistance to l)ad govern- 
ment would become, in his language, the most sacred of 
duties. In any argument with such a man, he would be 
found immediately falling back upon the principle of the 
Free Church ; he would insist upon it as a spiritual right, os 
a case entirely between his conscience and God, whether he 
should press to an extremity any and every doctrine, though 
tending to the instant disorganisation of society. To lecture 
against war, and against taxes as directly supporting war, 
would wear a most colourable air of truth amongst all weak- 
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minded pereons. And these would soon appear to have been 
but the first elements of confusion under the improved views 
of spiritual rights. The doctrines of the Levellers in Crom- 
welPs time, of the Anabaptists in Luther’s time, would exalt 
themselves upon the ruins of society, if governments were 
weak enough to recognise these spiritual claims in the feeblest 
of their initial advances. If it were possible to suppose such 
chimeras prevailing, the natural redress would soon be seen 
to lie through secret tribunals, like those of the dreadful 
Fehmgericht in the Middle Ages. It would be absurd, how- 
ever, seriously to pursue these anti-social chimeras through 
their consequences. Stern remedies would summarily crush 
so monstrous an evil. Our purpose is answered when the 
necessity of such insupportable consequences is shown to link 
itself with that distinction upon which the Free Church has 
laid the foundations of its own establishment. Once for all, 
there is no act or function belonging to an officer of a Church 
which is not spiritual by one of its two Janus faces. And 
every examination of the case convinces us more and more 
that the Seceders took up the old jmpal distinction as to acts 
spiritual or not spiritual, not under any delusion less or 
more, but under a simple necc'ssity of finding some evasion 
or other which should meet and embody the whole rancour of 
the moment. 

But beyond any other evil consequence prepared by the 
Free Church is the appalling spirit of Jacobinism which 
accompanies their whole conduct, and which latterly has 
avowed itself in their words. The case began Jacobinically, 
for it began in attacks upon the rights of property. But, 
since the defeat of this faction by the law-courts, language 
seems to fail them for the expression of their hatred and 
affected scorn towards the leading nobility of Scotland. Yet 
why 1 The case lies in the narrowest compass. The Duke 
of Sutherland, and other great landholders, had refused sites 
for their new churches. Upon this occurred a strong fact, 
and strong in both directions : first, for the Seceders ; 
secondly, upon better information, agmnst them. The Record 
newspaper, a religious journal, ably and conscientiously con- 
duct^, took part with the Secession, and very energetically ;* 
fox they denounced the noble duke’s refusal of land as an act 
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of “ persecution ” ; and upon this principle — that, in a county 
where his grace was pretty nearly the sole landed proprietor, 
to refuse la,nd (assuming that a fair price had been tendered 
for it) was in effect to show such intolerance as might easily 
tend to the suppression of truth. Intolerance, however, is not; 
persecution ; and, if it were, the casuistry of the <iuestion is 
open still to much discussion. But this is not necessary ; 
for the ground is altogether shifted when the duke’s reason 
for refusing the land comes to he stated. He had refused it, 
not unconditionally, not, in the spirit of non-intrusion courts, 
“ without reason shown^'^ but on this unanswerable argument 
— that the whole efforts of the new Church were pointed 
(and professedly pointed) to the one object of destroying the 
Establishment and “ sweeping it from the land.” Could any 
guardian of public interests, under so wicked a threat, 
hesitate as to the line of his duty ? By granting the land to 
parties uttering such menaces, the Duke of Sutherland would 
have made himself an accomplice in the unchristian con- 
spiracy. Meantime, next after this fact, it is the strongest 
defence which we can offer for the duke that in a day or 
two after this charge of “ persecution ” the Record was forced 
to attack the Seceders in terms which indirectly defended the 
duke. And this not in any spirit of levity, but under mere 
conscientious constraint. For no journal has entered so 
powerfully or so eloquently into the defence of the general 
principle involved in the Secession (although questioning its 
expediency) as this particular Record, Consequently, any 
word of condemnation from so earnest a friend comes against 
the Seceders with triple emphasis. And this is shown in the 
tone of the expostulations addressed to the Record by some of 
the Secession leaders. It spores us, indeed, all necessity of 
quoting the vile language uttered by members of the Free 
Church Assembly if we say that the neutral witnesses of such 
unchristian outrages have murmured, remonstrated, protested 
in every direction, and that Dr. Macfarlane, who has since cor- 
responded with the Duke of Sutherland upon the whole case 
— viz. upon the petition for land as affected by the shocking 
menaces of the Seceders — has in no other way been able to 
evade the double mischief of undertaking a defence for the 
indefensible and at the same time of losing the land irre- 
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trievably than by affecting. an unconsciousness of language 
used by his party little suited to his own sacred calling or to 
the noble simplicities of Christianity. Certainly it is un- 
happy for the Seceders that the only disavowal of the most 
fiendish sentiments heard in our days has come from an 
individual not authorised or at all commissioned by his party 
— from an individual not showing any readiness to face the 
whole charges, disingenuously dissembling the worst of them, 
and finally offering his very feeble disclaimer, which equivo- 
cates between a denial and a palliation, not until after he 
found himself in the position of a petitioner for favours. 

Specifically the great evil of our days is the abiding 
temptation, in every direction, to popular discontent, to 
agitation, and to systematic sedition. Now, we say it with 
sorrow that from no other incendiaries have \ve heard senti- 
ments so wild, fierce, or maliciously democratic, as from the 
leaders of the Secession. It was the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and the accompanying agitation, which first suggested the 
Veto agitation of 1834, and prescribed its tone. From all 
classes of our population in turn there have come forward 
individuals to disgrace themselves by volunteering their aid 
to the chief conspirators of the t^e. We have earls, we have 
marquesses, coming forward as Oom-League agents ; we have 
magistrates by scores angling for popularity as Repealers. 
But these have been private parties, insulated, disconnected, 
disowned. When we hear of Ohristianity prostituted to the 
service of Jacobinism, of divinity becoming the handmaid to 
insurrection, and of clergymen in masses offering themselves 
as promoters of anarchy, we go back in thought to that 
ominous organisation of irreligion which gave its most fearful 
aspects to the French Revolution. 

Other evils are in the rear, as likely to arise out of the 
funds provided for the new Seceders, were the distribution of 
those funds confessedly unobjectionable, but more immediately 
under the present murmurs against that distribution. There 
are two funds : one subscribed expressly for the building of 
churches; the other limited to the ** sustentation ” of incum- 
bents. And the complaint is that this latter fund has 
been invaded for purposes connected with the first. The* 
reader can easily see the motive to this injustice ; it is a 
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motive of ambition. Far more display of power is made by 
the annunciation to the world of six hundred churches built 
than of any difference this way or that in the comfort and 
decorous condition of the clergy. This last is a domestic 
feature of the case, not fitted for public effect. But the 
number of the churclies will resound through Europe. 
Meantime, at fresemt^ the allowance to the great body of 
Seceding clergy average.H but J08() a year ; and the allegation 
is tliat, but for the improper interference with the fund on 
the motive stated, it would have averaged Xl50 a year. If 
anywhere a town parish has raised a much larger provision 
for its pastor, even that has now become a part of the general 
grievance. For it is said that all such special contributions 
ought to have been thrown into one general fund liable to 
one general principle of di.stribution. Yet, again, will even 
this fund, partially as it seems to have been divided, continue 
to be available ? Much of it lies in annual subscriptions. 
Now, in the next generation of subscribers a son will possibly 
not adopt the views of his father ; but assuredly he will not 
adopt his father’s zeal. Here, however (though this is not prob- 
able), there may arise some compensatory cases of subscribers 
altogether new. But another question is pressing for deci- 
sion, which menaces a frightful shock to the schismatical 
Church. Female agency has been hitherto all-potent in pro- 
moting the subscriptions ; and a demand has been made in 
consequence that women shall be allowed to vote in the 
Church courts. Grant this demand, — for it cannot be evaded, — 
and what becomes of the model for Church government as 
handed down from John Knox and Galvin? Refuse it, and 
what becomes of the future subscriptions ? 

But these arc evils, it may be s/iid, only for the Seceders. 
Not so. We are all interested in the respectability of the 
national teachers, whatever be their denomination : we are 
all interested in the maintenance of a high standard for 
theological education, "niese objects are likely to suffer at 
any rate. But it is even a worse result which we may 
count on from the changes that a practical approximation 
is thus already made to what is technically known as 
Voluntaryism. 

The “ United Secemon ,^ — that is, the old collective body 
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of Scottiflli Disseuters, who, having no regular provision, are 
carried into this voluntary system, — already exult that 
this consummation of the case cannot be far off. Indeed, 
so far as the Seceders are dependent upon annual sub- 
scriptions, and coupling that relation to the public with 
the great doctrine of these Seceders that congregations are 
universally to appoint their own pastors, we do not see 
how such an issue is open to cviision. The leaders of the 
new Secession all protest against Voluntaryism ; but to that 
complexion of things they travel rapidly by the mere 
mechanic action of their dependent (or semi - dependent) 
situation, combined with one of their two characteristic 
principles. 

The same United Secession journal openly anticipates 
another and more diffusive result from this great movement 
— viz. the general disruption of Church Establishments. We 
trust that this anticijvation will be signally defeated. And 
yet there is one view of the case which saddens us when we 
turn our eyes in that direction. Among the reasonings and 
expostulations of the Schismatic Church, one that struck us 
as the most eminently hypocritical, and ludicrously so, was 
this : — “ You ought, said they, when addressing the Govern- 
ment, and exposing the error of the law proceedings, “to 
have stripped us of the temporalities arising from the Church, 
stipend, glebe, parsonage, but not of the spiritual functiona 
We had no right to the emoluments of our stations when 
the law-courts had decided against us, but we had a right to 
the laborious duties of the stations.” No gravity could 
refuse to smile at this complaint — verbally so much in the 
spirit of primitive Christianity, yet in its tendency so 
insidious. Foi could it be possible that a competitor intro- 
duced by the law, and leaving the duties of the pastoral 
office to the old incumbent, but pocketing the salary, should 
not be hooted on the public roads by many who might 
otherwise have taken no part in the feud ? This specious 
claim was a sure and brief way to secure the hatefu^ess of 
their successors. Now, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that something like this invidious condition of things might 
be realised under two further revolutions. We have saM 
that a second schism in the Scottish Church is not impossible. 
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It is also but too possible that Puseyism may yot rend the 
English Establishment by a similar convulsion. But in 
such contingencies we should see a very large proportion of 
the spiritual teachers in both nations actually parading to 
the public eye, and rehearsing something very like the 
treacherous proposal of the late Secedcrs — viz. the spectacle 
of one party performing much of the difficult duties and 
another i)arty enjoying the main emoluments. This would 
be a most unfair mode of recommending Voluntaryism. 
Falling in with the infirmities of many in these days, such a 
spectacle would give probably a fatal bias to that system in 
our popular and Parliamentary counsels, 'lliis would move 
the sorrow of the Seceders themselves ; for they have pro- 
tested against the theory of all Voluntaries with a vehemence 
which that party even complain of as excessive. Their 
leaders have many times avowed that any system which 
should leave to men in general the estimate of their own 
religious wants as a pecuniary interest would be fatal to the 
Christian tone of our national morals. Checked and over- 
awed by the example of an Establishment, the Voluntaries 
themselves are far more fervent in their Christian exertions 
than they could be when liberated from that contrast The 
religious spirit of both England and Scotland under such a 
change would droop for generations ; and in that one evil, — 
let us hope, the remotest and least probable of the many 
evils threatened by the late schism, — these nations would 
have reason by comparison almost to forget the rest 
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The most remarkable instance of a combined movement in 
society wliicb History perhaps will be summoned to notice 
is that which in our own days has applied itself to the abate- 
ment of intemperance. Naturally, or by any direct process, 
the machinery set in motion would seem irrelevant to the 
object If one hundred men unite to elevate the standard of 
temperance, they can do this with effect only by improve- 
ments in their own separate cases : each individual, for such 
an effort of self-conquest, can draw upon no resourccjs but his 
own. One member in a combination of one hundred, when 
running a race, can hope for no co-operation from his ninety- 
nine associates ; and yet, by a secondary action, such com- 
binations are found eminently successful. Having obtained 
from every confederate a pledge, in some shape or other, that 
ho will give them his support, thenceforwards they bring the 
passions of shame and self-esteem to bear upon each mem- 
ber’s personal perseverance. Not only they keep alive and 
continually refresh in his thoughts the general purpose, which 
else might fade ; but they also point the action of public 
contempt and of self-contempt at any defaulter much more 
potently, and with more acknowledged right to do so, when 
they use this influence under a licence, volunteered, and 
signed and sealed by the man’s own hand. They first con- 
ciliate his countenance through his intellectual perceptions of 
what is right ; and next they sustain it through his con- 

' Appeared originally in TaiCs Md^axine for October 1845: re- 
printed by Re Quincey in 1859 in vol. xii of his Collected Writings. 
— M. 
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science (the strongest of his internal forces), and even through 
the weakest of his human sensibilities. That revolution, 
therefore, which no combination of men can further by 
abating the original impulse of temptations they often 
accom])li8h happily by maturing the secondary energies of 
resistance. 

Already in their earliest stage these temperance move- 
ments had obtained, both at home and abroad, a national 
range of grandeur. More than ten years ago,^ when M. de 
Tocqucville was resident in the United States, the principal 
American society counted two hundred and seventy thousand 
members ; and in one single state (Pennsylvania) the annual 
diminution in the use of spirits had very soon reached half 
a million of gallons. Now, a machinery must be so far good 
which accomplishes in that large extent its difficult purpose, 
— the means arc meritorious for so much as they effect. 
Even to strengthen a feeble resolution by the aid of other 
inlirmities, such as shame or tlie very servility and cowardice 
of deference to public oj)inion, becomes prudent and laudable 
in the service of so great an interest. Nay, sometimes to 
make public profession of self -distrust by assuming the 
coercion of public idixiges — even as we see in one large 
section of the Christian Church men voluntarily assuming 
the yoke of strict sequestration, and young women some- 
times, with full knowledge and absolute good faith, wooing 
the severest conventual restraints — may become an expression 
of frank courage, or even of noble principle, not fearing the 
shame of confessing the whole vast powers of sensual tempta- 
tion, when from such a confession any new or indirect aid 
can apparently be drawn towards a victorious resistance. 
Yet still, so far as it is possible, every man sighs for a still 
higher victory over himself, a victory not tainted by bribes, 
and won from no impulses but those inspired by his own 
higher nature and his own mysterious force of will — powers 
that in no creature are fully developed. 

This being so, it is well that from time to time every man 
should throw out any hints that have occurred to his ex- 
perience, — suggesting such as may be new, refreshing such 
as may be old, — towards the encouragement or the informa- 
^ This was written in 1846. 
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tion of pereons engaged in so great a struggle. My own 
experience had never travelled in that course which could 
much instruct me in the miseries from wine, or in the re- 
sources for struggling witli it. I had repeatedly been obliged, 
indeed, to lay it aside altogether ; but in this I never found 
room for more than seven or ten days’ struggle : excesses I 
had never practised in the use of wine ; simply the habit of 
using it at all, and the collateral habits formed by excessive 
use of opium, had produced any difficult}’ at resigning it even 
on an hour’s notice. From opium I derive my right of offer- 
ing hints at all upon the subjects of abstinence in other 
forms. But the inodes of suffering from the evil, and the 
separate modes of suffering from the effort of self-conquest, 
together with errors of judgment incident to such states of trans- 
itional torment, are nearly all allied, — practically analogous 
as regards the remedies, even if characteristically distinguished 
to the inner consciousness. I make no scruple, therefore, of 
speaking as from a station of high experience, and of most 
watchful attention which never rcmitled even under suffer- 
ings tiiat were at times absolutely frantic. 

1. The first hint which 1 oiler is one that has been often 
suggested more or le.ss doubtfully : viz. the diminution of the 
particular liquor used by the introduction into each glass of 
some inert substance, ascertained in bulk, and equally increas- 
ing in amount from day to day. But this plan has often been 
intercepted by an accident : .‘^hot, or sometimes bullets, were 
the substances nearest at hand : an objection arose from too 
scrupulous a caution of chemistry as to the action upon lead 
of the vinous acid. Yet all objection of this kind might be 
removed at once by using beads in a case where small decre- 
ments were wanted, and tlie marbles of schoolboys if it were 
thought advisable to use larger. Once for all, however, in 
cases deeply rooted, no advanctis ought ever to be made hut 
by small stages ; for the effect, which is insensible at first, 
by the tenth, twelfth, or fifteenth day generally accumulates 
unendurably under any l)older deductions. I must not stop 
to illustrate this point ; but certain it is that by an error of 
this nature at the outset, most natural to human impatience 
under exquisite suffering, too generally the trial is abnipUy 
brought to an end through the crisis of a passionate relapsa 
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II. Another object, and one to wliich tbc gladiator matched 
in single duel witli intemperance must direct a religious 
vigilance, is the diyetitibility of his food. It must be digestible, 
not only by its original qualities, but also by its culinary 
preparation. In this last point we are all of us Manicheans ; 
all of us yield a cordial assent to that Maiiicheaii proverb 
which refers the meats and the cooks of this world to two 
opposite fountains of light and f»f darkness. Oromasdes it 
is, or the good principle, that sends the food ; Ahrimanes, or 
the evil principle, that everywhere sends the cooks. Man 
has been repeatedly described, or even defined, as, by differ- 
ential privilege of his nature, “ a cooking animal.” Brutes, 
it is said, have faces ; man only has a countenance : brutes 
are as well able to cat as man ; man only is able to cook 
what he efits. Such are the romances of self- flattery. I, on 
the contrary, maintain that many thousands of years have 
not availed, in this point, to raise our race generally to the 
level of ingenious savages. The natives of the Society and 
the Friendly Isles, or of New Zealand, and other favoured 
spots, had, and still have, an art of cookery, though very 
limited in its range ; the French ^ have an art, and a real art, 
and very much more extensive ; but we English are about upon 
a level (as regards this science) with the ape, to whom an 
instinct 'whispers that chestnuts may be roasted, or with the 
aboriginal Chinese of Charles Lamb’s story, to whom the 
experience of many centuries had revealed thus much — viz. 
that a dish very much beyond the raw flesh of their ancestors 
might be had by burning down the family mansion and thus 
roasting the pigsty. Rudest of barbarous devices is English 
cookery, and not much in advance of this primitive Chinese 
step — a fact which it would not be worth while to lament 
were it not for the sake of the poor trembling deserter from 
the banners of intoxication, who is thus, and by no other 
cause, so often thrown back beneath the yoke which he had 
abjured. Past counting are the victims of alcohol that, 
having by vast efforts emancipated themselves for a season, 

I But Judge not, reader, of French skill by the attempts of 
fourth - rate artists ; and understand me to speak with respect of 
this skill, not as it is the tool of luxury, but as it is the handmaid of 
health. 
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are violently forced into relapeing by the nervous irritations 
of demoniac cookery. Unhappily for f/ism, the horrors of 
indigestion are relieved for the moment, however ultimately 
strengthened, by strong liquors : the relief is immediate, and 
cannot fail to be perceived ; but the aggravation, being 
removed to a distance, is not always referred to its proper 
cause. This is the capital rock and stumbling-block in the 
path of him who is hurrying back to the camps of temper- 
ance ; and many a reader is liktdy to misapprehend the case 
through the habit he has acfjuired of supposing indigestion to 
lurk chiefly amongst luxurious dishes ; but, on the cf)ntrary, 
it is amongst the plainest, simplest, and commonest dishes 
that such misery lurks in England. Let us glance at three 
articles of diet, beyond all comparison of most ordinary 
occurrence — viz. potatoes, bread, and butchers^ meat. The 
art of preparing potatoes for hurtuin use is utterly unknown, 
except in certain provinces of our empire and amongst certain 
sections of the labouring class. In our great cities, — London, 
Edinburgh, &c., — the sort of things which you see offered at 
table under the name and reputation of potatoes are such 
that, if you could sup})ose the company to be composed of 
Centaurs and Lapithm, or any other quarrelsome people, it 
would become necessary for the police to interfere. The 
potato of cities is a very dangerous missile, and, if thrown 
with an accurate aim by an angry hand, will fracture any 
known skull. In volume and consistency it is very like a 
paving stone ; only that, I should say, the paving stone had 
the advantage in point of tenderness ; and upon this horrid 
basis, which youthful ostriches would repent of swallowing, 
the trembling, palpitating invalid, fresh from the scourging 
of alcohol, is requested to build the superstructure of his 
dinner. The proverb says that three llittings are as bad as 
a fire ; and on that model I conceive that three potatoes, as 
they are found at the majority of British dinner taldes, would 
be equal, in principle of ruin, to two glasses of vitriol The 
same savage ignorance appears, and only not so often, in the 
bread of this island. Myriads of families eat it in that early 
state of sponge which bread assumes during the process of 
baking ; but less than sixty hours will not fit this dangerous* 
article of human diet to be eaten ; and those who are 
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acquainted with the works of Parmentier, of Count Rumford, 
or other learned investigators of bread and of tlie baker's art, 
must be aware that this quality of sponginess (though quite 
equal to the ruin of the digestive organs) is but one in a 
legion of vices to which tlie article is liable. A German of 
much research wrote a book on the conceivable faults in a 
pair of shoes, which he found to be about six hundred and 
sixty-six, — many of them, as he observed, requiring a very 
delicate process of study to find out ; whereas the possible 
faults in bread, which are not less in number, being also, I 
conceive, about equal to the number of the beast, require no 
study at all for the detection — they publish themselves 
through all varieties of misery. But the perfection of bar- 
barism, as regards our island cookery, is reserved for animal 
food ; and the two poles of Oroinasdes and Ahrinuines are 
nowhere so conspicuously exhibited. Our insular sheep, for 
instance, are so far superior to any which the Continent 
produces that the prescuit Prussian minister at our court is in 
the habit of questioning a man's right to talk of mutton as 
anything beyond a great idea, unless he can prove a residence 
in Great Britain. One sole case be cites of a dinner on the Elbe 
where a particular leg of mutton really struck him as rivalling 
any which he had known in England. The mystery seemed 
inexplicable ; but, upon inquiry, it turned out to be an import- 
ation from Leith. Yet this incomparable article, to produce 
which the skill of the feeder must co-operate with the peculiar 
bounty of Nature, colls forth the most dangerous refinements 
of barbarism in its cookery. A Frenchman requires, as the 
primary qnalifico^tion of flesh meat, that it should be tender. 
We English univci’sally, but especially the Scots, treat that 
quality with indifference or with bare toleration. What 
what nom autres les harhares^ require is that it should be 
fresh, — that is, recently killed (in which state it cannot be 
digestible except by a crocodile, or perhaps here and there a 
leopard) ; and we present it at table in a transition state of 
leather, demanding the teeth of a tiger to rend it in pieces, 
and the stomach of a tiger to digest it 

With these habits amongst our countrymen, exemplified 
daily in the articles of widest use, it is evident that the 
sufferer from intemperance has a harder quarantine in this 
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island to support) during the effort of restoration, than he 
could have anywhere else in Christendom. In Persia, and 
perhaps there only on this terraqueous planet, matters are 
even worse ; for, whilst we English neglect the machinery 
of digestion, as a matter entitled to little consideration, the 
people of Teheran seem unaware that there is any such 
machinery. So, at least, one might presume from cases on 
record, and especially from the reckless folly, under severe 
illness, of the three Persian princes who lately visited this 
country. I take their case from the report of their oflicial 
mehminder^ Mr. Fraser.^ With us, the excess of ignorance 
upon this subject betrays itself oftenest in tliat vainglorious 
answer made by the people who at any time are admonished 
of the sufferings which they are preparing for themselves by 
these outrages upon the most delicate of human organs. 
They, for their parts, “ know not if they have a stomach ; 
they know not wdiat it is that dyspt^psy means ; forgetting 
that, in thus vaunting their strength of stomach, they are at 
the same time proclaiming its coarseness, and showing them- 
selves unaware that precisely those whom such coarseness of 
organisation reprieves from immediate and seasonable reaction 
of suffering are the favourite subjects of that heavier reaction 
which takes the shape of delirium tremens^ of palsy, and ol 
lunacy. It is but a fanciful advantage which they enjoy for 
whom the immediate impunity avails only to hide the final 
horrors which are gathering upon them from the gloomy rear. 
Better by for that more of immediate discomfort had guar- 
anteed to them less of reversionary anguish. It may be 
safely asserted that few indeed are the suicides amongst us to 
which the miseries of indigestion have not been a large con- 
curring cause ; and, even where nothing so dreadful as that 
occurs, always these miseries are the chief hindrance of the 
self-reforming drunkard, and the commonest cause of his 
relapse. It is certain, also, that misanthropic gloom and 
bad temper besiege that class, by preference, to whom peculiar 

^ “XflrfeZy”: — This was written nearly fourteen years ago, Mr. 
Fraser, I believe, has been dead for some years. [The book referred 
to is, I suppose, Mr. Janies Baillie Fraser’s Narrative qf the Residence 
cf the Persian Princes in London^ 1835 and 1886, voith an Atwwni 
cfihevr Jowrney from Persia, Mr. Fraser died in 1856. —M.] 
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coarsenesB or obtuse sensibility of organisation has denied the 
salutary warnings and early prelibations of punishment which, 
happily for most men, besiege the more direct and obvious 
frailties of the digestive apparatus, and which, by besieging, 
intercept very often the ultimate more dreadful frailties in 
the rear. 

Tlie whole process ami elaborate machinery of digestion 
are felt to be mean and humiliating when viewed in relation 
to our mere animal economy ; but they rise into dignity and 
assert their own supreme importance when they are studied 
from another station — viz. in relation to the intellect and 
temper ; no man dares tJien to despise them. It is then 
seen that these functions of the human system form the 
essential basis upon which the strength and health of our 
higher nature repose, and that upon these functions chiefly 
the general happiness of life is dependent. All the rules of 
prudence or gifts of experience that life can accumulate will 
never do as much for human comfort and welfare os would 
be done by a stricter attention and a wiser science directed 
to the digestive system. In this attention lies the key to 
any perfect restoration for the victim of intemperance ; and, 
considering the peculiar hostility to the digestive health 
which exists in the dietetic habits of our own country, it may 
be feared that nowhere upon earth has the reclaimed victim 
of intemperance so difficult a combat to sustain ; nowhere, 
therefore, is it so important to direct the attention upon an 
artificial culture of those resources which naturally, and by 
the established habits of the land, are surest to be neglected. 
The sheet-anchor for the storm-beaten sufferer who is labour- 
ing to recover a haven of rest from the agonies of intemper- 
ance, and who has had the fortitude to abjure the poison which 
ruined him, but which also for brief intervals offered him 
his only consolation, lies, beyond all doubt, in a most anxious 
regard to everything connected with this supreme function of 
our animal economy. And, as few men that are not regularly 
trained to medical studies can have the complex knowledge 
requisite for such a duty, some printed guide should be 
sought of a regular professional order. Twenty years ago,' 

* “ Twenty years ago '* — but now (viz. March 81, 1869) nearer to 
forty. 
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Dr. Wilson Philip published a most valuable book of this 
class, which united a wide range of practical directions as to 
the choice of diet, and as to the qualities and tendencies of 
all esculent articles likely to be found at British tables, with 
some ingenious speculations (not, however, merely specu- 
lative, being aided by experimental investigations of the 
analogous digesting processes in rabbits) upon the still myste- 
rious theory of digestion. These hml originally been com- 
municated by him to the Royal Society of London, who 
judged them w’orthy of publication in their Transactions. 
I notice them chiefly for the sake of remarking that the 
rationale of digestion, as here suggested, explains the reason 
of a fact which, merely as a fact, and altogether apart from 
its theory, had not been known until modern times — viz. the 
injuriousness to enfeebled stomachs of all fluid. Fifty years 
ago — and still lingering inveterately amongst nurses and 
other ignorant persons — there prevailed a notion that “ slops” 
must be the pro])er resource of the valetudinarian ; and the 
same erroneous notion appears in the common expression of 
ignorant wonder at the sort of bretikfaste usual amongst 
women of rank in the times of Queen Elizabeth. “ What 
robust stomachs they must have had, to support such 
solid meals ! ” As to the question of fact, whether the stomachs 
were more or less robust in tliose days than at the present, 
there is no need to offer an opinion ; but the question of prin- 
ciple concerned in scientific dietetics points in the very opposite 
direction. By how much the organs of digestion are feebler, 
by so much is it the more indispensable that solid food 
and animal food should be adopted. A robust stomach may 
be equal to the trying task of supporting a fluid, such as tea, 
for breakfast ; but for a feeble stomach, and still more for a 
stomach artificially enfeebled by bad habits, broiled beef, or 
something equally solid and animal, but not too much sub- 
jected to the action of fire, is the only tolerable diet. This, 
indeed, is the one capital rule for a sufferer from habitual 
intoxication, — who must inevitably labour under an impaired 
digestion, — that as little as possible he should use of any 
fluid diet, and as little as possible of vegetable diet Beef 
and a little bread (at least sixty hours old), or game — only 
that it is an unfeeling mockery to suggest such rare and 
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costly articles (articles, besides, found at all only in one 
season of the year) to the use of those who are not rich — 
compose the privileged bill of fare for his breakfast. But 
precisely, by the way, in relation to this earliest meal it is 
that human folly has in one or two instances shown itself 
most ruinously inventive. The less variety there is at that 
meal, the more is the danger from any single luxury ; and 
there is one, known by the name of “mutiins,” which has 
repeatedly manifested itself to be a plain and direct bounty 
upon suicide?. Darwin, in his Zoonomiay reports the case of 
an officer, holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel, who could 
not tolerate a breakfast in which this odious article was 
wanting ; but, as a savage retribution invariably supervened 
within an hour or two upon this act of instine sensuality, he 
came to a resolution that life was intolerable with muffins, 
but still more intolerable without muffins. He would stand 
the nuisance no longer ; but yet, being a just man, he would 
give Nature one final chance of reforming her dyspeptic 
atrocities. Muffins, therefore, being laid at one angle of the 
breakfast table, and loaded pistols at another, with rigid 
equity the colonel awaited the result. This was naturally 
pretty much as usual ; and then the poor man, incapable of 
retreating from his word of honour, committed suicide — 
having previously left a line for posterity to the effect (though 
I forget the expression) “that a muffinless world was no 
world for him ; better no life at all than a life dismantled of 
muffins.” Dr. Darwin was a showy philosopher, and fond 
of producing effect ; so that some allowance must be made in 
construing the affair. Strictly speaking, it is probable that 
not the special want of muffins, but the general torment of 
indigestion, was the curse from which the unhappy sufferer 
sought relief by suicide. And the colonel was not the first 
by many a million that has fled from the very same form of 
wretchedness, or fled from its effects upon the genial spirits, 
to the same gloomy refuge. It should never be forgotten 
that, although some other more overt vexation is generally 
assigned as the proximate cause of suicide, and often may be 
BO as regards the immediate occasion, too generally this 
vexation borrowed its whole power to annoy from the habitual 
atmosphere of irritation in which the system had been kept 
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by indigestion ; so that, indirectly and virtually, perhaps all 
suicides may be traced to mismanaged digestion. Meantime, 
in alluding at all to so dreadful a subject as suicide, I do so 
only by way of giving deeper effect to the opinion expressed 
above upon the chief cause of relapse into habits of intem- 
perance amongst those who have once accomplished their 
deliverance. Errors of digestion, either from impaired 
powers, or from powers not so much enfeebled as deranged, 
is the one immeasurable source both of disease and of secret 
wretchedness to the human raca Life is laid waste by the 
eternal fretting of the vital forces emanating from this one 
cause. And it may well be conceived that, if cases so end- 
less, even of suicide, in every generation, are virtually trace- 
able to this main root, much more must it be able to shake 
and undermine the yet palpitating frame of the poor fugitive 
from intemperance ; since indigestion in every mode and 
variety of its changes irresistibly upholds the temptation to 
that form of excitement which, though one foremost cause of 
indigestion, is yet unliuppily its sole immediate palliation. 

III. Next after the most vigorous attention, and a scieutiffc 
attention, to the digestive system in power of operation, 
stands exercise. Here, however, most people have their own 
separate habits with respect to the time of exercise, the 
duration, and the particular mode, on which a stranger 
cannot venture to intrude with his advice. Some will not 
endure the steady patience required for walking exercise ; 
many benefit most by riding on horseback ; and, in days 
when roads were more rugged and the springs of carriages 
less improved, I have known people who found most advan- 
tage in the vibrations communicated to the frame by a heavy, 
rumbling carriage. For myself, under the ravages of opium, 
I have found walking the most beneficial exercise ; besides 
that it requires no • previous notice or preparation of any 
kind ; and this is a capital advantage in a state of drooping 
energies or of impatient and unresting agitation. I may 
mention, as possibly an accident of my individual tempera- 
ment, but possibly also no accident at all, that the relief 
obtained by walking was always most sensibly brought home 
to my consciousness when some part of it (at least a mile 
and a half) had been performed before breakfast In this 

VOL. XIV T 
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there soon ceased to be any difficulty ; for, whilst under the 
full oppression of oj)ium it was impossible for me to rise at 
any hour that could, by the most indulgent courtesy, be 
described as within the pale of morning, no sooner had 
there been established any considerable relief from this 
oppression than the tendency was in tiie opposite direction, — 
the difficulty became continually greater of sleeping even to 
a reasonable hour. Having once accomplished the feat of 
waking at 9 a.m., I backed, in a space of seven or eight 
months, to eight o’clock, to seven, to six, five, four, three ; 
until at this ])oint a metaphysical fear fell upon me that I 
was actually backing into yesterday,” and should soon have 
no sleep at all. Below three, however, I did not descend ; 
and for a couple of years three and a-half hours* sleep was all 
that I could obtain in the twenty-four hours. From this no 
particular suffering arose, except the nervous impatience of 
lying in bed for one moment after awaking. Consequently 
the habit of walking before breakfast became at length trouble- 
some no longer as a most odious duty, but, on the contrary, 
08 a tempbition that could hardly be resisted on the wettest 
mornings. As to the quantity of the exercise, I found that 
six miles a day formed the minimum which would support 
permanently a particular standard of animal spirits, evidenced 
to myself by certain apparent symptoms. I averaged about 
nine and a-half miles a day, but ascended on particular days 
to fifteen or sixteen, and more rarely to twenty -three or 
twenty -four — a quantity which did not produce fatigue ; on 
the contrary, it spread a sense of improvement through almost 
the whole week that followed. But usually, in the night 
immediately succeeding to such an exertion, I lost much of 
my sleep — a privation that, under the circumstances explained, 
deterred me from trying the experiment too often ; for, in 
addition to the sleeplessness, great distress arose, for hours 
after one of these excesses in walking, from achings in the 
bones below the knee. Let me add to this slight abstract of 
my own experience, in a point where it is really difficult to 
offer any useful advice (the tastes and habits of men varying 
BO much in this chapter of exercise), that one caution seems 
applicable to the case of all persons suffering from nervous 
irritability — viz, that a secluded space should be measured 
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off accurately in some private grounds not liable to the inter- 
ruption or notice of chance intruders ; for these annoyances 
are unendurable to the invalid who is nervously restless. 
To be questioned upon trivial things is death to him, and 
the perpetual anticipation of such annoyances is little less 
distressing. Some plan must also be adopted for registering 
the number of rounds performed. I once walked for eighteen 
months in a circuit so confined that forty revolutions were 
needed to complete a mile. These I counted at one time by 
a rosary of lieads — every tenth round being marked by draw- 
ing a blue bead, the other nine by drawing white beads. But 
this plan I found in jiractice more troublesome and inaccurate 
than that of using ten detached counters, stones, or anything 
else that was large enough and solid. These were applied to 
the separate bars of a garden chair — the first bar indicating of 
itself the first decade, the second bar tbe second decade, and 
so on. In fact, I used the chair in some measure as a Roman 
abcumSy but on a still simpler plan ; and, as the chair offered 
sixteen bars, it followed that, on covering the last bar of the 
series with the ten markers, I perceived, witliout any trouble 
of calculation, the accomplishment of my fourth mile. 

A necessity meantime more painful to me by far than that 
of taking continued exercise arose out of a cause which 
applies, perhaps, with the same intensity only to opium cases, 
but must also apply in some degree to all cases of debilitation 
from morbid stimulation of the nerves, whether by means of 
wine, or opium, or distilled liquors. In travelling on the 
outside of mails during my youthful days, — for I could not 
endure the inside, — occasionally, during the night-time, I 
Buffered naturally from cold ; no cloaks, &c., were always 
sufficient to relieve this ; and I then made the discovery that 
opium, after an hour or so, diffuses a warmth deeper and far 
more permanent than could be had from any other known 
source. I mention this to explain, in some measure, the 
awful passion of cold which for some years haunted the 
inverse process of laying aside the opium. It was a perfect 
frenzy of misery : cold was a sensation which then first, as a 
mode of torment, seemed to have been revealed. In the 
months of July and August, and not at all the less daring 
the very middle watch of the day, I sat in the closest 
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proximity to a blazing fire ; cloaks, blankets, counterpanes, 
liearth-nigs, horse-cloths, were piled upon my shoulders, 
but with hardly a glimmering of relief. At night, and 
after taking coffee, 1 felt a little warmer, and could some- 
times afford to smile at the resemblance of my own case 
to that of Hariy Qill.^ But, secretly, I was struck with 
awe at the revelation of powers so unsearchably new lurking 
within old affections so familiarly known as cold. Upon 
the analogy of this case it might be suspected that nothing 
whatever had yet been truly and seriously felt by man ; 
nothing searched or probed by human sensibilities to a depth 
below the surface. If cold could give out mysteries of 
suffering so novel, all things in the world might be yet 
unvisited by the truth of human sensations. All experience 
worthy of the name was perhaps yet to begin. Meantime 
the external phenomenon by which the cold expressed itself 
was a sense (hut with little reality) of external freezing 
perspiration. From this I was never free ; and at length, 
from finding one general ablution insufficient for one day, I 
was thrown upon the irritating necessity of repeating it more 

^ Harry QiW' \ — Many readers in this generation may not be 
aware of tliis ballad as one amongst the early poems of Wordsworth. 
Tliirty or forty years ago it was the object of some insipid ridicule, 
which ought, perhaps, in another place to he noticed ; and doubtless 
this ridicule was heightened by the fiilso impression that the story had 
been some old woriiau’s superstitious fiction, meant to illustrate a 
supernatural judgment on hard-heartedness. But the story was a 
physiologic fact ; and originally it had been brought forward in a 
philosophic work by Darwin, who had the reputation of an irreligious 
man, and even of an infhiel. A bold freethinker he certainly was ; 
a Deist at the least ; and, by public repute, founded on the internal 
evidence of his writings as well as of his daily conversation, something 
more. Dr. Darwin, by the way, was one of the temperance fanatics 
long before temperance societies arose, and is supposed to have paid 
for his fanaticism with his life. He practised as a physician with 
great success and eminent reputation at Ashbourn in Derbyshire ; 
but, being a man of many crotchets, amongst them was this — that, 
when other men called for wine, the Doctor called (0 Bacchus I) 
for cream. Suddenly, on one fine golden morning, the Doctor was 
attacked by a spasmodic affection. A glass of old brandy was earnestly 
suggested. Thirty years having fled since the Doctor had tasted 
alcohol in any shape, it was imagined that old cognac would have a 
magical effect. But no : the Doctor called loudly for cream ; and 
alas I Death called still more loudly for the Doctor. 
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frequently than would seem credible if stated. At this time 
I used always hot water ; and a thought occurred to me very 
seriously that it would be best to live constantly, and perhaps 
to sleep, in a bath. What caused me to renounce this plan 
was an accident that compelled me for one day to use cold 
water. This first of all communicated any lasting warmth ; 
so that evei* afterwards I used none but cold water. Now, 
to live in a cold l)ath in our climate, and in my own state of 
preternatural sensibility to cold, was not an idea to dally 
with. I wish to uieution, liowever, for the information of 
other sufferers in the same w'ay, one change in the mode of 
applying the water, which led to a considerable and sudden 
improvement in the conditions of my feelings, I had 
endeavoured to procure a child^s battledore, as an easy means 
(when clothed with sponge) of reaching the interspace between 
the slioulders : which interspace, by the way, is a sort of 
Bokhara, so provokingly situated that it will neither suffer 
itself to be reached from the north, — in which direction oven 
the Czar, with his long arms, has only singed his own fingers 
and lost six thousand cmucls, — nor at all better from the 
south, upon which line of approach the greatest potentate in 
Southern Asia — viz. No. something (shall we say No. 
unknown?) in Leadenhall Street — has found it the best 
policy to pocket the little khan^s murderous defiances and 
persevering insults.^ There is no battledore long enough to 

^ It is literally true that oven the Khan of Khiva^ a territory 
between Bokhara and the Caspian, and a much more insignificant 
state, relying simply on its own position and inaccessibility — too far 
north for England, too far south for Russia, — has offered insults and 
outrages to that lubberly empire for one hundred and forty years, 
commencing its aggressions in the reign of Peter the Great, as some 
people call him ; who, being a true bully, pocketed his affronts in 
moody silence. The most ludicrous part of our own relations with 
Khiva is this: — The war with Affghaulstau in 1838 and three 
following yeara, which cost us eighteen millions sterling, and pretty 
nearly exterminated the whole race of camels through all Central Asia 
(some say thirty thousand), was undertaken purely on the conceit that 
Russia might assault us on tlte Indus. Meantime, Russia was unable 
to reach even the little Khan of Khiva — a thousand miles north-west 
of the Indus. Aud it is a most laughable feature of the Affghan war 
that only through the intercession of a .single English cavalry officer 
(Sir Richmond Shakspear) was Russia able to obtain from the Khan a 
surrender of those unhappy Russians whom, by various accidents on 
the Caspian, he had treacherously made captives. 
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reach him in either way. In my own difficulty I felt 
almost as perplexed as tlie Honourable East India Company 
when I found that no battledore was to be had ; for no town 
was near at hand. In default of a battledore, therefore, my 
necessity threw my experiment upon a long hair brush ; and 
this eventually proved of much greater service than any 
sponge or any battledore ; for the friction of the brush 
caused an irritation on the surface of the skin which^ more 
than anything else, had gradually diminished the once con- 
tinual misery of unrelenting frost, — although even yet it 
renews itself most distressingly at uncertain intervals. 

lY. I counsel the patient not to make the mistake of 
supposing that liis amendment will necessarily proceed con- 
tinuously or by equal increments ; because this, which is a 
common notion, will certainly lead to dangerous disappoint- 
ments. How frequently I have heard people encouraging a 
self-reformer by such language as this : “ When you have 
got over the fourth day of abstinence, which suppose to be 
Sunday, then Monday will find you a trifle better ; Tuesday 
better still, — though still it should bo only by a trifle, — and so 
on. You may at least rely on never going back ; you may 
assure yourself of having seen the worst ; and the positive 
improvements, if trifles separately, must soon gather into a 
sensible magnitude.’’ This may be true in a case of short 
standing ; but as a general rule it is perilously delusive. On 
the contrary, the line of progress, if exhibited in a geometri- 
cal construction, would describe an ascending path upon the 
whole, but with frequent retrocessions into descending curves, 
which, compared with the point of ascent that had been pre- 
viously gained and so vexatiously interrupted, would some- 
times seem deeper than the original point of starting. This 
mortifying tendency I can report from experience many 
times repeated with regard to opium, — and so unaccountably, 
as regarded all the previous grounds of expectation, that I 
am compelled to suppose it a tendency inherent in the very 
nature of all self -restorations for animal systems. They 
move perhaps necessarily saltumy by intermitting spasms 
and pulsations of unequed energy. 

y. I counsel the patient frequently to call back before 
his thoughts — when suffering sorrowful collapses that seem 
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unmerited by anything done or neglected — that such, and 
far worse perhaps, must have been his experience, and with 
no reversion of hope behind, had he persisted in his intem- 
perate indulgences. These also stiffer their own collapses, and 
(so far as things not co-present can be compared) by many 
degrees more shocking to the genial instincts. 

VI. I exhort him to believe that no movement on his own 
part, not the smallest conceivable, towards the restoration of 
his healthy state, can by possibility perish. Nothing in this 
direction is finally lost, but often it disappears and hides 
itself, — suddenly, however, to reappear, and in unexpected 
strength, and much more hopefully ; because such minute 
elements of improvement, by reappearing at a remoter stage, 
show themselves to have combined with other elements of 
the same kind ; so that, equally by their gathering tendency 
and their duration through intervals of apparent darkness 
and below the current of what seemed absolute interruption, 
they argue themselves to be settled in the system. There is 
no good gift that does not come from God ; almost His 
greatest is health, with the peace which it inherits ; and man 
must reap this on the same terms as ho was told to reap Qod^s 
earliest gift, the fruite of the earth, viz. ‘‘ in the sweat of his 
brow ”, — ^through labour, often through sorrow, through dis- 
appointment, but still through imperishable perseverance, 
and hoping under clouds wlien all hope seems darkened. 

VII. It is difficult, in selecting from many memoranda of 
warning and encouragement, to know which to prefer when 
the space disposable is limited. But it seems to me import- 
ant not to omit this particular caution : — The patient will 
be naturally anxious, as he goes on, frequently to test the 
amount of his advance, and its rate, if that were possible. 
But this he will see no mode of doing except through tenta- 
tive balancings of his feelings, and generally of the moral 
atmosphere around him, as to pleasure and hope, against the 
corresponding states, so for as he can recall them from his 
periods of intemperance. But these comparisons, I warn 
him, are fallacious when made in this way. The two states 
are incommensurable on any plan of di/red comparison. 
Some common measure must be found, and out of himself — • 
some positive fact, that wiU not bend to his own delusive 
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feeling at the moment : as, for instance^ in what degree he 
finds tolerable what heretofore was not so — the effort of 
writing letters, or transacting business, or undertaking a 
journey, or overtaking the arrears of labour that had been 
once thrown off to a distance. If in these things he finds 
himself improved, by testa that cannot be disputed, he may 
safely disregard any sceptical whispers from a wayward 
sensibility which cannot yet perhaps have recovered its 
normal health, liowever much improved. His inner feelings 
may not yet point steadily to the truth, though they may 
vibrate in that direction. Besides, it is certain that some- 
times very manifest advaiiccjs, such as any medical man would 
perceive at a glance, carry a man through stages of agitation 
and discomfort. A far worse condition might happen to be 
less agitated, and so far more bearable. Now, when a man 
is positively suffering discomfort, when he is below the line 
of pleasurable feeling, he is no proper judge of his own con- 
dition, — which he neither will nor can appreciate. Tooth- 
ache extorts more groans tlian dro])8y. 

VIII. Another important caution is not to confound with 
the effects of intemperance any otlier natural effects of 
debility from advancing years. Many a man, liaving begun 
to be intemperate at thirty, enters at sixty or upwards upon 
a career of self-restoration ; and by self-restoration he under- 
stands a renewal of that state in which he was when first 
swerving from temperance. But that state, for his memory, is 
coincident with his sUite of youth. Tiie two states are 
coadunated. In his recollections they arc intertwisted too 
closely. But life, without any intemperance at all, would 
soon have untwisted them. Charles Lamb, for instance, at 
forty-five, and Coleridge at sixty, measured their several con- 
ditions by such tests as the loss of all disposition to involuntary 
murmuring of musical airs or fragments when rising from 
bed. Once they had sung when rising in the morning light ; 
now they sang no more. The vocal utterance of joy for them 
was silenced for ever. But these are amongst the changes 
that life, stern power ! inflicts at any rate ; these would 
have happened, and above all to men worn by the unequal 
irritations of too much thinking, and by those modes of 
care 
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“ That kill the bloom before its time 
And blanch without the owner’s crime 
The most resplendent hair/' 

not at all the less had the one drunk no brandy nor the 
other any laudanum. A man must submit to the conditions 
of humanity, and not quarrel with a cure as being incomplete 
because in his climacteric year of sixty-three — i.e. 7 times 9, 
both held dangerous numbers in the ladder of life by our 
dear enlightened great - grandfathers — he cannot recover 
entirely tlie vivacities of thirty-live. If, by dipping seven 
times in Jordan, he had cleansed his whole leprosy of 
intemperance — if, by going down into Bethesda, he were 
able to mount again upon the ]>inions of his youth — even 
then he might querulously say, ‘‘But, after all these marvels 
in my favour, I suppose that one of these fine mornings I, 
like other people, shall have to bespeak a coflin.” Why, yes, 
undoubtedly he will, or somebody for him. But privileges 
so especial were not })romised even by the mysterious waters 
of Palestine. Die he must; and counsels tendered to the 
intemperate do not hope to accomplish what might have been 
beyond the baths of Jordan or Bethesda. They do enough 
if, being executed by efforts in the spirit of earnest sincerity, 
they make a life of growing misery moderately hapj)y for the 
patient, and, through that great change, perhaps more than 
moderately useful for others. 

IX. One final remark I will make — pointed to the case, 
not of the yet struggling patient, but of him who is fully 
re-established ; and the more so, because I (who am no 
hypocrite, but rather frank to an infirmity) acknowledge 
in myself the trembling tendency at intervals which would, 
if permitted, sweep round into currents that might be hard 
to overrule. After the absolute restoration to health, a man 
is very apt to say, “ Now, then, how shall I use my health ? 
To what delightful purpose shall I apply it ? Surely it is 
idle to carry a fine jewel in one’s watch-pocket, and never to 
astonish the weak minds of this world by wearing it and 
flashing it in their eyes.” “ But how ? ” retorts his philo- 
sophic friend. “ My good fellow, are you not using it at this 
moment? Breathing, for instance, talking to me (though « 
rather absurdly), and airing your legs at a glowing Are?’’ 
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“ Why, yes,” the other confesses, “ that is all true ; but I am 
dull, and, if you will pardon my rudeness, even in spite of 
your too philosophic presence. It is painful to say so ; but, 
sincerely, if I had the power at this moment to turn you by 
magic into a bottle of old port wine, so corrupt is my nature 
that really I fear lest the exchange might for the moment 
strike me as agreeable.” Such a mood, I apprehend, is apt 
to revolve upon many of us at intervals, however firmly 
married to temperance ; and the propensity to it has a root 
in certain analogies running through our nature. If the 
reader will permit me for a moment the use of what, without 
such an apology, might seem pedantic, I would call it the 
instinct of focalismg which prompts such random desires. 
Feeling is diffused over the whole surface of the body ; but 
light is localised in the eye, sound in the ear. The organisa- 
tion of a sense or a pleasure seems diluted and imperfect 
unless it is gatluired by some machinery into one focus, or 
local centre. And thus it is that a general state of pleasurable 
feeling sometimes seems too superficij^lly diffused, and one has 
a craving to intensify or brighten it by concentration through 
some sufficient stimulant. I, for my part, have tried every- 
thing in this world except which I believe is 

obtained from hemp. There are other preparations of hemp 
which have been found to give great relief from ennui ; not 
ropes, but something lately introduced, which acts upon the 
system as the laughing gas (nitrous oxide) acts at timea One 
farmer in Mid-Lothian was mentioned to me eight months 
ago as having taken it, and ever since annoyed his neighbours 
by immoderate fits of laughter ; so that in January it was 
agreed to present him to the sheriff as a nuisance. But, for 
some reason,, the plan was laid aside ; and now, eight months 
later, I hear that the farmer is laughing more rapturously 
than ever, continues in the happiest frame of mind, the 
kindest of creatures, and the general torment of his neighbour- 
hood. Now, I confess to having had a lurking interest in 
this extract of hemp when first I heard of it ; and at intervals 
a desire will continue to make itself felt for some deeper 
compression or centralisation of the genial feelings than 

^ But, since writing this, I have received from a young friend a 
present of bang ; upon which I will report hereafter. 
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ordinary life affords. But old things will not avail ; and 
new things I am now able to resist. Still, as the occasional 
craving does really arise in most men, it is well to notice it, 
and chiefly for the purpose of saying that this dangerous 
feeling wears off by degrees, and oftentimes for long periods 
it intermits so entirely as to be even displaced by a profound 
disgust to all modes of artificial stimulation. At those times 
I have remarked that the pleasurable conditions of health do 
not seem weakened by its want of centralisation. It seems to 
form a thousand centres. This it is well to know, because 
there are many who would resist effectually if they were 
aware of any natural change going on silently in favour of 
their own efforts such as would finally ratify the success. 
Towards such a result they would gladly contribute by 
waiting and forbearing ; whilst, under despondency as to 
this result, they might more easily yield to some chance 
temptation. 

Finally, there is something to interest us in the time at 
which this Temperance Movement has begun to stir. Let 
me close with a slight notice of what chiefly impresses 
myself in the relation between this time and the other 
circumstances of the case. In reviewing History, we may 
see something more than mere convenience in distributing 
it into three chambers : Ancient History, ending in the 
space between the Western Empire falling and Mohammed 
arising ; Modem History, from that time to this ; and a 
New Modern History, arising at present, or from the French 
Revolution. Two great races of men, — our own in a two- 
headed form, British and American, and, secondly, the 
Russian, — are those which, like rising deluges, already 
reveal their mission to overflow the earth. Both these 
races, partly through climate or through derivation of blood, 
and partly through the contagion of habits inevitable to 
brothers of the same nation, are tainted carnally with the 
appetite for brandy, for slings, for juleps ; and no Are racing 
through the forests of Nova Scotia for three hundred miles 
in the direction of some doomed city ever moved so fiercely 
as the infection of habits amongst the dense and flery popula- 
tions of republican North America. • 

But it is remarkable that the whole ancient system of 
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civillBation, — all the miracles of Greece and Rome, Persia and 
Egypt, — moved by the macliinery of races that were not tainted 
with any such popular marasmus. The taste was slightly 
sowed, as an artificial taste, amongst luxurious individuals, 
but never ran through the labouring classes, through armies, 
through cities. The blood and the climate forbade it. In 
this earliest era of History, all the great races, consequently 
all the great em])ire8, threw themselves, by accumulation, 
upon the genial climates of the south, — having, in fact, the 
magnificent lake of the Mediterranean for their general centre 
of evolutions. Round this lake, in a zone of varying depth, 
towered the whole grandeurs of the Pagan Earth. But in 
such climates man is naturally., is almost necessarily y temperate. 
He is so by physical coercion and for the necessities of rest 
and coolness. The Sjianiard, or the Moor, or the Arab, has 
no merit in his temperance. The effort, for /ma, would be 
to form the taste for alcohol. He has a vast foreground of 
disgust to traverse before he can reach a taste so remote and 
alien. No need for resistance in his will where Nature resists 
on his behalf. Sherbet, shaddocks, grapes, — these were 
innocent applications to thirst ; and the gresit Republic of 
antiquity said to her legionary sons, “ Soldier, if you thirst, 
there is the river ”, — Nile, suppose, or Ebro. “ Better drink 
there cannot be. Of this you must take ‘ at discretion.* Or, 
if you wait till the imjpedimenta come up, you may draw your 
ration of posca.*’ What is fosca ? It was, in fact, acidulated 
water — three parts of superfine water to one part of the very 
best vinegar. Nothing stronger did Rome, that awful mother, 
allow to her dearest children, i.e. her legions : truest of bless- 
ings, that, veiling itself in seeming stemness, drove away the 
wicked phantoms that haunt the couches of greater nations. 
“ The blejjsings of the evil genii,** says an Eastern proverb, 
“ which are curses, rest upon thy liead for retribution 1 ** 
And the stern refusals of wisely-loving mothers, — these are 
the mightiest of gifts. 

Now, on the other hand, our northern climates have uni- 
versally the taste, — latent, if not developed, — for powerful 
liquors ; and through their blood, as also through the natural 
tendency of the imitative principle amongst compatriots, 
from these high latitudes the greatest of our modern nations 
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propagate the contagion to their brotliers, though colonising 
warm climates. And it is remarkable that our modern pre- 
parations of liquors, even when harmless in their earliest 
stages, arc fitted, like stepping-stones, for making the transi- 
tion to higher stages that are 7iot harmless. The weakest 
preparations from malt lead, by graduated steps, to the 
strongest, until we arrive at the intoxicating porter of 
London, which, under its local name (so insidiously delusive) 
of “ 6<?er,” diffuses the most extensive ravages. 

Under these marked circumstances of difftirence between 
the ruling races of antiquity and of our modern times, it 
now happens that the greatest era by far of human expansion 
is opening upon us. Two vast movements are hurrying 
into action by velocities continually accelerated, — tlie great 
revolutionary movement from political causes concurring with 
the great physical movement in locomotion and social inter- 
course from the gigantic (though still infant) powers of 
steam. No such Titan resources for modifying each other 
were ever before dreamed of by nations ; and the next 
hundred years will have changed the face of the world. At 
the opening of such a crisis, had no third movement arisen 
of resistance to intemperate habits, there would have been 
ground for despondency as to the amelioration of the human 
race ; but, as the case stands, the new principle of resistance 
nationally to had habits has arisen almost concurrently with 
the new powers of national intercourse ; and henceforward, 
by a change equally sudden and unlooked for, that new 
machinery, which would else most surely have multiplied the 
ruins of intoxication, has been the strongest agency for 
hastening its extirpation. 



ON THE REIJGIOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF 
CHLOROFORM i 

My dear Francis, — Lay this fact to your heart (whether 
a great fact, a luiddlc-sizcd fact, or a little fact, I know not, 
but a fact it is), — that between sending a letter to Astrachan, 
or to the Iinaum of Muscat, and sending a letter to your 
shoemaker in George Street, Edinburgii, the difference, as to 
trouble of body, as to anxiety of mind, and indeed as to post- 
age, is next door to nothing. The shoemaker, it is true, 
receives your letter, if once it is lodged in the post-office, 
without further trouble on your part. But so does His 
Highness of Muscat, The true point of difficulty is — and in 
that stage of tlie transaction the shoemaker costs you quite as 

^ Tliis little paper secs the light wow for the first time. The 
circwmstauces are these ; — Among the graduates in medicine iii the 
University of Edinburgh in the year 1849 was De Quincey’s son 
Francis, who had thou completed the usual course of medical studies 
in the University (see ante, Vol. IV, p. 8 and p, 11). Each candidate 
for the degree must have sent in a satisfactory thesi.s on some medical 
subject ; and the theses so sent in are kept in the University, and are 
its property. The graduation-thesis of Francis De Quincey is now 
before mo, and bears this title : “ On the Religious Objections to the 
Use of Chloroform in Obstetric Medicine. By Francis John Do Quincey. 
Slst March 1849.” At the end of the thesis itself, — which consists 
of sixty-five pages of manuscript, — is an appendage, in the same hand, 
introduced thus : Soon after the discovery of chloroform I wrote to 

my father upon the subject of the religious objections, and in reply 
“ received from him the following letter.” — The date of the letter, it 
will be observed, is ” December 1847 ” : i.e, it had been written just 
after the announcement of the great discovery of the anesthetic uses 
of chloroform by Professor Simpson of the University of Edinburgh 
(afterwards Sir James Y. Simpson). The date of that announcement was 
15th November 1847 ; and there had immediately followed a tract by 
the I’rofessor him.self in answer to the religious objections. De Quincey, 
who was then living at Lasswade, had been much interested. — M. 
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much trouble as the Imaum — first of all to reach the post-office. 
Hie labor y hoc opus est. And for us especially it is so. The 
interval, remember, between us and this particular post-office 
at Lasswade (meaning by interval the total “ diaulos of to 
and /ro, outward and homeward voyage) is a good three miles. 
Hence my delay, and also from this other cause : that, having 
mislaid your jotting of doubts and queries, I had lost the 
only guide U) niy own replies and suggestions. 

As to Dr. Simpson’s citation from the dramatic poet 
Middleton, I feel satisfied (from the internal evidence) that 
it is genuine.^ The only demur connects itself with tlie date 
1667. If you are right in reporting that as the date, it 
puzzles me. What motive or encouragement could a pub- 
lisher have for bringing out any book connected with the stage 
between 1640 and 1660? Cromwell died in 1668 ; and 
certainly the period of his Protectorate was not the gloomiest 
of that Puritanical Viemnium ; but it was gloomy enough. 
There w'as no motive of gain at that time, and there might 
be some dangers, in j)uhlishing what were viewed as wicked 
books by the dominant party.^ 

But why should there be any difficulty ns to Middleton’s 
having noticed a fact which Dr. Simpson, I think, shows 
(but here I am speaking from memory) to have been known 
amongst the Greek jdiysicians ? 

Medicine was much attended to by the literary men of the 
seventeenth century. For instance, the use of friction, the 
application of the metallic tractors, as practised forty or fifty 
years ago by the American empiric — all this was elaborately 
anticipated by Greatorex in Charles IPs reign. He again 
had certainly been anticipated by Greeks and Romans. 
Somewhere in Plautus I remember a jesting allusion to the 
medical treatment by traction, in which allusion the adverb 

' The lines cited were from Middleton’s Women Beware Women ; — 
** I’Jl imitate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb, — who, ere they show their art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part.” — M. 

^ The explanation is that the play was posthumously published. 
Middleton died about 1626 ; but this play of his was not printed till 
1667. I may add that the cessation of the theatres in 1642 by no 
means stopped the supply of readers with printed dramas. — M. 
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anactim occurs as part of the expression. And subsequently 
1 remember to have met with cryptical allusions to most of 
the medical raving which we regard as most peculiarly of 
modern growth in Greek writers before the ninth century of 
our era. I must also have pointed out to you the still more 
singular fact that Hahnemann’s doctrine^ (not as to infinitesimal 
doses but) as to Homoiopathy and Alloiopathy is most dis- 
tinctly stated and ably exemplified by Milton about 1671, — 
viz. in the preface to his Samstm Agonistes.^ It is clear that 
Milton had reflected deeply on Physiology and other branches 
of your splendid and infinite profession. 

Any reader of this tiascrtion will naturally be startled even 
more by the situation of such a strange hy]:)othe8i8 than by 
its authorship, — by its local connexion with a Hebrew 
tragedy than by its personal connexion with Milton. 
Strange enough in all conscience that a great poet of the 
seventeenth century should anticipate the German medical 
innovator of the nineteenth century ; but stranger still that 
for a medical or physiological hypothesis this great poet 
should have devised no more suitable situation than in a 
critical disputation on the principles of art concerned in the 
Greek Tragic Drama. So it is, however ; and really the 
Miltonic Hahneinannism is more satisfactory than the Mil- 
tonic criticism upon Grecian Art Those diflicult questions 
that arise upon the Greek ideas of Tragedy are but grazed or 
ruffled upon the surface. True, there was not room for doing 
much more. But then the room was even less that was 
disposable for Hahnemann ; and yet in the very few words 
uttered a most comprehensive outline of the doctrine is 
sketched, which scarcely allows of improvement. Neither is 
the introduction of this medical digression, after all, so 

1 Samuel Hahnemann, 1756-1843, father of Homceopathy. — M. 

® “Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, liath been ever held the 
' ' gravest, moralcst, and most profitable of all other poems ; therefore 
‘ said by Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear or terror, 
“ to purge the mind of those and such -like passions, — that is, to temper 
“ and reduce them to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
“ by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature 
* ' wanting in her own effects to make good his assertion ; for so, in 
“ physic, changes of melancholy hue and quality are used against 

melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours." — M. 
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violent an intrusion as one imagines beforehand. It arises 
naturally enough upon the well-known but obscure passage 
in Aristotle ascribing to Tragedy the office of purifying the 
passions by ministrations of pity and terror. The first 
demur of any note upon this passage is — “ ITow ? — purify 
a passion b?/ a pasdon V ” “ Why, yes ! — even so,” is virtually 

Milton’s reply. It seems a strange rationale of medical 
practice ; but in effect if. is the very logic Nature*, prompts us 
to in the treatment of our own bodily morbid affections. . . . 

Now, as regards the monstrous objections, calling them- 
selves religious, to Dr. Simpson’s immortal discovery (which 
discovery, I should think, will be found to have done more 
for liuman comfort, and for the mitigation of animal suffer- 
ing, than any other discovery whatever), the Doctor’s own 
arguments seem (piite sufficiemt. In the same spirit as these 
arguments might be suggested such as the following : — 

I. “ Threescore years and — Tins is the limit assigned 

to human life in the Psalms : consequently, in the logic of 
these ‘‘religious” cavillers, it must be impious to prescribe 
for a man of eighty, and the whole science of macrobiotics 
must rank with withcraft and necromancy in point of 
wickedness. Lord Bacon thought otherwise. 

II. Poverty shall never cease from the landf — Krgo, it 
must be profane to attempt the limitation of poverty, and 
absolutely blasphemous to effect its extirpation, as was once 
done in the New England States and elsewhere. 

III. “ In soirow shalt thou bring forthP — Dr. Simpson’s 
improved interpretation of the Hebrew word, making it to 
indicate the muscular exertion which attends parturition (and 
attends it so pre-eminently in the human female), rather than 
to indicate the pain generally connected with this exertion, 
seems quite sufficient for the occasion. Another argument 
suggests itself : viz. that, if all pain, when carried to the 
stage which we call agony (or intense struggle amongst vital 
functions), brings with it some danger to life (as I presume 
must he the case), then it will follow that knowingly to 
reject a means of mitigating or wholly cancelling the danger, 
now that such a means has been discovered and tested, travels 
on the road towards suicide. If T am right in supposing a 

VOL. XIV u 
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danger to life lying in thifl direction, then clearly the act of 
rejecting the remedy, being wilful, lies in a suicidal direction. 
It is even worse than an ordinary movement in that direction ; 
because it makes God an accomplice, through the Scriptures, in 
this suicidal movement, — the primal instigator to it by means 
of a supi)Oscd curse interdicting the use of any means whatever 
(though revealed by Himself) for annulling that curse. This 
turns the tables upon the relifjiosity people, — landing them in 
the guilt of abetting what will henceforward be regarded as a 
st<;p towards suicide : viz. by abetting the rejection of a known 
anodyne, potent enougli to reduce th(‘ chances of a fatal issue. 

IV. On the argument which would forbid the use of this 
almost magical anodyne, all the prophylactic means hitherto 
used for lessening the violence of symptoms in parturition 
must have been lawful only in the inverse ratio of their 
efficacy. To be altogether clear of guilt, the means used 
must be confessedly and altogether ineffective. I do not pre- 
tend to any knowledge upon this subject ; but I have a 
general impression that bleeding and other means are em- 
ployed in long stages antecedent to childbirtli, for the pur- 
pose of disarming the symptoms beforehand of their violence, 
and preparing an easier course of gestation, as well as an 
easier delivery. Now, if so, what wretches these practitioners 
must suddenly have discovered themselves to have been 1 
Do they fancy that it is any different offence to disarm a 
sting partially and beforehand from that newly discovered 
offence of plucking out the sting completely at the moment 
of its hostile action 1 Is it their only excuse for this long 
series of crime that, after all, their work was done imperfectly ? 
That they failed to give relief, — is that their plea? My 
advice to these villains is to remember the old argument “ In 
foi' a pmny, in for a pound” They are already up to the 
lips in guilt : let them therefore, like sensible reprobates, go 
the whole hog by patronising chloroform. 

V. There is a case parallel to this in the Popish codes of 
Casuistry. Is it not a Scriptural doctrine that we should 
mortify the flesh ? Certainly it is. No Protestant denies it. 
And upon that argument many a young woman in convents, 
with the sanction of her directors and confessors, has founded 
a reputation for saintliness upon the practice of swallowing 
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the most revolting selections of filth. Southey illustrated a 
shocking case of that nature in the Quarterly Review. But 
in the Dublin newspapers, — and I think about the same time, 
— occurred a case of the same kind that terminated in 
consequences over which no veils of cloister secrecy could be 
drawn. A young girl, under some popish superstition, ate 
large quantities of the earth around the grave of some priest 
who had died in the odour of sanctity. This odour, meantime, 
had not availed to banish the larva) of some hideous beetles. 
These established themselves in the poor girl’s intestines. A 
dreadful illness ensued, — with what final result I do not re- 
member. Now, this mode of mortifying the flesh by positive acts, 
viz. by eating vermin, resembles the present anti-chloroform 
mode of mortifying the flesh by negative acts — viz. by abstain- 
ing from chloroform. In the final conseq\iences, both modes 
augment the chance of death, and therefore load with the 
guilt of suicide those who knowingly become parties to either. 
The two practices are akin also in this — that both have drawn 
a furious support from superstition. Both plead Scriptural 
words for practices that are essentially unscript ural. 

VI. Dr. Simpson^s notice of the exemption from the worst 
sufferings of childbirth enjoyed by some races of women is 
much strengthened by various Polynesian experiences. T 
fancy that Ellis notices these cases in his Polynesian 
Researches, In a separate work (not by Ellis) on the particular 
Island of Tonga (ie. Tonga ta boo, or “ Tonga the Sacred*’) 
I remember a case of total immunity from pain, or even 
momentary lassitude, in a native woman during parturition. 

VII. Now, addressing myself no longer to everybody, but 
to you in particular, I am of opinion that your own exegesis, 
or suggestion for a proper exegesis, of the original curse is 
plausible, and will be thought so by Dr. Simpson. No. VI. 
argues that the curse is not unconditional, but is perhaps 
dependent on conditions of diet, of habits engrafted on 
civilization, &c. Once removed, the curse loses its sanctity. 
Dr. Simpson, again, by his new version of the Hebrew word,^ 

^ Dr. Simpson’s contontiou was that the Hebrew word *eteebh, 
translated sorrow in the English text — “ In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children meant properly, like the English word labour^ gredl 
effort of any kind. — M. 
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BO transmutes the whole bearings of the passage as to dis- 
connect it from all liability to these religious scruples against 
chloroform in childbirth : nothing is disturbed by the 
chloroform that ever was fixed by the primal decree. 
Next comes your own suggestion, — which, while retaining the 
curse, evades it by a new interpretation. If it were said 
“In sorrow shalt thou eat thy bread,” we should not under- 
stand the sorrow as scittling upon the act of taking food, 
which on the contrary is one of the commonest enjoyments of 
life ; but we should understand that life itself, as a general 
function of the body, was described by one of its most general 
necessities. So also in this case you understand the curse 
addressed to woman, — being simply that she, not less than 
her partner man, should sorrow through life. But life in 
her is described by a variation of phrase suited to her sexual 
differences. In man it had been expressed by his peculiar 
and separate form of activity, — viz. by labour applied to the 
creation of food. In woman, — the characteristic and 
differential form of activity being applied not to the gaining 
of a livelihood, but to the necessities, cares, innumerable 
duties, connected with the bringing into the world and the 
rearing of children, — the expression of the curse has varied 
itself correspondingly. The two modes of expression vary 
with the sex ; but the thing expressed is exactly the same, 
viz. the whole tenor of life ; denoted in each by the function 
which lies upon the surface and strikes the understanding as 
most distinguishing. It might have been said, with the 
same exact meaning, to man, “ Thou shalt plough the ground 
in sorrow y** to woman, “ Ihou shalt spin the garments of thy 
household in sorrow ; but the scriptural expression has 
settled upon still wider forms for indicating most compre- 
hensively the process of life. The curse, therefore, is by you 
so read as to extend itself to life generally, and not as 
limiting itself to the sources of sorrow involved in the 
production of children. But, lastly, if the curse were so 
limited, — I say, if the curse were understood as limited to 
the evils arising through maternity, — why should those evils 
be contemplated os lying chiefly in the very transient and 
physical act of parturition? Agonizing as the sufferings 
from childbirth have occasionally proved (os many groat 
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obstetric surgeons have assured us), expressing their fury 
sometimes by sudden lunacy the most frantic, sometimes by 
infanticide unconscious or semiconscious, — consequences that 
henceforth are doomed to subside as the billows of the tor- 
mented Red Sea before the uplifted rod of Amraiu’s son, — still 
these sufferings are transitory as compared with the lifelong 
fears, cares, and trepi<lations connected with the rearing, train- 
ing, and disposal of children. There lies the sorrow, there the 
opening for a real curse, — viz. in the moral and not in the 
mere physical woe : in the moral woe that lasts through a life- 
time, and not in the physical woe that, after a few days’ fear- 
ful heaving and convulsion, is hushed into a deep rest from the 
storm, — cither that rest which lies in restoration to health, 
or the deeper rest which lies in the Sabbath of Death. 

VIII. If it were possible that, in this age of the world, 
religious scruples such as those now passed in review could 
maintain their ground, it is certain that a conflict absolutely 
without precedent, and shocking to contemplate, would arise 
between the scrupulous practitioner and his patients. A 
general knowledge of the new anodyne, and of its instantaneous 
efficacy, will be diffused with a rapidity corresponding to the 
extensive field of its application. The whole female sex 
have within a few weeks come into possession of a great 
inheritance, — of a talisman, suddenly, as it were, revealed to 
them ; and the powers of this tolisman apply themselves to 
the very class of cases that naturally besiege the terrified 
imaginations of females beyond all others. A new anchor 
has been made known, fitted for the special order of storms 
that arc the most widely appalling to females, as being the 
catholic inheritance of their sex. This they will now demand 
when suffering in extremity. To refuse would be to create 
scenes the most dreadful of feud between the medical 
attendant and his patients. The issue of such feuds could 
not be long doubtful. But in the meantime they would 
create a scandal shocking to a profession of gentlemen. 

IX. And, finally, is there any real religious scruple at the 
bottom of these objections ? Is it not a jealousy of Professor 
Simpson’s great discovery that really speaks through this 
Jesuitical masquerade of conscientious scruples ? 

December 1847. Thomas db Qdincky. 
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mvf AND MORE AITREIIKNSIBLE SYSTEM 
IN A SKUIE8 OF LETTERS TO A LADY ^ 


[Notice to the Reader. — The young lady to whom these 
letters were really addressed died within three years of their 
composition. Naturally, therefore, on the impulse of his 
own feelings, the writer would have wished to recast them, — 
so far, at least, as to remove the tone of levity or playfulness 
which sometimes marks the passages applying personally to 
his fair correspondent. Indeed this tone had been originally 
suggested not by his own choice, but by the known opinions 
of this young lady, sportively exaggerated by herself in con- 
versiition, or suggested by counter-letters of her own ; which 
excuses (converswitious alike and letters) are here unavoidably 
sui‘)pre8sed. All this, as a matter unknown to the general 
reader, might have been left in silence ; a trespass not known 
needed no apology. But in the meantime an explanation 
was thought requisite, in deference to several persons wlio, 

' First pnblislu’d in 1871 in the second of the two supplementary 
volumes to Messrs. Rluck’s edition of Do Quincey’s Collected Writings, 
witli this explanatory note : — “This article was written about twenty 
“ years ago (1850), ami it is printed here for the first time from the 
** Author’s MS. It was his iuteutioii to have continued the subject ; 

but this was never done,” As it stands, it is complete enough ; 
but one can perceive the direction in which Do Qiiiucey meant to 
extend it.— -M. 
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having been acquainted originally with the circumstances of 
the case, must otherwise think the manner of the letters 
hardly reconcilable with the tenderness due to tliat lady’s 
memoiy. The writer shares in their feelings, and, so far as 
he found himself able, has removed a good deal of what was 
most objectioiuible in that respect. But the effort to do so 
was not always successful. In some parts the raillery or 
jesting allusion was too inextricably interwoven with the 
development of the subject to allow of such a remedy with- 
out extensive disturbances of the text. Illness prevented 
this. Nervousness in a most distressing shape, which for 
some years has made composition of every kind, and gener- 
ally all effort for the disentangling of ideas, painful to the 
writer, and at times impossible, compelled him either to 
retain generally the original form of the letters, or else to 
abandon the idea of publishing them at all. Under such an 
alternative — satisfied on the one hand that, after this explan- 
ation, no disrespect can even seem to express itself towards 
one who, for the general reader, is but a shadow, and, on the 
other hand, that a public interest of education is involved 
(and most deeply involved) in every feasible attempt to place 
the study of Chronology within the grasp of an easy exertion 
— the writer has felt it allowable to j^ublish the little work, 
after making such retrenchments only as were easily accom- 
plished without drawing after them too many other changes, 
and such as did not, by affecting its didactic value, disturb 
its primary purpose.] 


Lkttku I 

I HAVE heard you say, my dear Caroline, that in your 
opinion (your humble opinion you were pleased to call it) no 
mail could be entitled to give himself airs in Chronology, or 
to lay down the law as from a judgment-seat, unless he wore 
a wig. A decent member of society such a man might be, — 
that you admitted ; but really, for your part, you had no 
notion of surrendering your views upon dates or epochs in 
deference to any man, so long as he persisted in wearing his 
own hair. 1 had my private reasons fur believing this 
doctrine to have arisen in a mere personality, meant for the 
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use and annoyance of one particular individual. Such 
levity seemed to argue an improper frame of mind ; and, at 
my request, the late rector of your parish addressed you in a 
letter of expostulation — a letter which he described as 
objurgatory, comrainaiory” (you know what comminations 
are by our English Church -seiTice for Ash -Wednesday), 
“ and, lastly, us dehortatory ” 'J’he reverend gentleman had 
the kindness to allow of my reading his letter, and, where I 
thought that it might do any good amongst modern young 
ladies, of quoting it. But, as what he imagined to be a 
corrected copy of the letter turned out, in fact, to be his own 
rough sketch or hrouillon towards the composition of such a 
letter, I had the benefit of all the various readings and vari- 
ations, lluctuatioiis and oscillations in the text, which second 
thoughts and third thoughts are apt to suggest. Originally 
the letter had begun thus : — “ Most •presumptuous of Young 
JVomen / But this was too harsh ; and he had substituted 
os his second reading “ Most irreverential of Girls ! ” That 
was better : irreverential ism, according to the great anatomi- 
cal doctors of Vienna, being a mere craniological abnormity — 
no fault of yours, but a fault lodged in the turgescences or 
expansive tendencies, up or down, right or left, of that 
medullary substance which constitutes the unmanageable 
brain. Yet even here the word girls grates harshly upon 
one's ear; it is too familiar. Buffalo gals don't much 
regard it. But, generally speaking, to complain of 
irreverential ism through an irreverential word, that is 
the old Homan case of the Gracchi, — those nursing 
patrons of sedition the breath of whose nostrils had been 
inhaled from the very atmosphere of sedition, — claiming 
one’s sympathy against insurrectionary politics.^ The 

^ **Quis tul&rii QracchoSy' says Juvoual ia a well-known lino, 
** de seditions querentes t ** To my corrcKpoiidcnt, as being a **galy'* I 
shall not ho otreriuj? any affront in translating this lino. It means in 
Knglisli — Who would endure the (Jfracchi making a querulous denunev 
ation of sedUio7i? And for its usual rhetorical j)urpose it answers as 
well as it ever did. But nieantime, as Roman History is more and 
more inquiringly studied, — than which history none has been more 
iusuflicieutly weighed ^ — more and more there is heard a sullen mutter- 
ing of demur to this specious assumption against the two splendid 
Gracchi. It was important to keep the two mutineers constantly 
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doctor was probably a pedant; but a pedant is often 
a respectable man, and wbat should hinder him from 
being a gentleman? Being such in reality — so at least 
I have always believed — the doctor became aware of the 
offending word, and in his third revision of the text this 
word had disappeared, the approved reading being now — 

Most irrejlective of Young Ladies I What reason lie could 
have for disturbing that lection is inconceivable. Aristarchus 
could have found no blemish in it ; and you, Caroline, in 
particular, certainly could not. However, whether on that 
day the learned gentleman found himself more dyspeptic 
(consequently more irritable) than usual, or how else I know 
not ; but so it was that live times more the text of the 
initial line had been unsettled by scruples small and great ; 
and apparently the postman was not yet born for whom fate 
had reserved the honour of conveying that letter to your 
own fair hands. But, finally, and most abruptly, the 
** dehortatory epistle, before it had yet traversed one fourth 
part of the ground which fell within the compass of its 
plan, terminated its career in a sort of panic, a mixed 
paroxysm of indignation and terror, upon my reporting to 
him your last sally of defiance (counterfeit, I trust) against 
the rights and dignities of Chronology. This occurred on a 
day (two years it may be ago) when you may remember that 

we visited the Ch cliffs and caves in company with a 

large picnic party ; and, upon my remarking that you had 
just Siiid a thing involving a chronological blunder of 270 
years, your answer amounted to this — that 270 years did 
not signify much in any case, but that females were entitled 
to a regular allowance of error (what in commercial arith- 
metic, I believe, is called tare and tret), and that you had 
not by any means exhausted your allowance. And then, 
with such a winning air of goodness, you went on to entice 
me into a scheme of the most nefarious public robbery. 

Nefarious, you call it?” was your cool rejoinder. “Yes,” 

suspended before the Roman eye as traitorous criminals. Their 
offence was of a kind eternally to solicit Roman ambition, but also 
eternally to solicit Roman patriotism through a casuistry that even « 
now, under no bias to mislead our neutrality, seems more than 
plausible. 
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I replied, “ nefarious. I do call it so.** And the reader 
shall judge between us. It was a scheme for falsifying all 
ancient records. Your notion was that I might be destined, 
by means of some quarto volume too big and too ponderous 
for human reading, to become a great authority on the 
science of Chi-onology ; in which character, and by means of 
the foolish confidence which the public would be led to 
repose in im^, I might “crib** a thousand years or so (be the 
Btimc more or less) from human records, — especially from 
that wearisome ])art of them which lies between the Flood 
and the Crusades. “ Why, it*s shocking,** I said ; “ it*8 a 
wholesale scheme for robbing the human race.** Not at all, 
you insisted on proving to me. Who Avas it that could suflfer 
by it ? Would any man make aflidavit before the Quarter 
Sessions that he was out of pocket by it, or likely to suffer 
in his peace of mind by any of its results ? And, if ever it 
should be discovered that I had been “ cooking the accounts ” 
(as this sort of trespass is now technically termed by railway 
directors), all 8en8il)lc men would see the policy of hushing 
uj) the matter, and pocketing the Imius which my little 
misdemeanour had been the means of procuring for them. 
At this point of my report the Reverend Doctor borrowed 
some dreadful ejaculations from Grecian Tragedy — ca, ia : - 
(ficv : oTOTTOToi. Siucc tlic day 8 of Ilerostratus, who 
burned the temple of Ephesus,^ he protested that no criminal 
idea so gigantic had been thrown out upon the ocean of 
speculative wickedness. “ It makes one’s hair stand on 
end,*’ was my remark. But the Doctor could not go along 
with me there, because he liad no hair — any hair which 
adorned Im cranium having formed itself into a wig ; which 
does not participate in its owneFs emotions with that 
generous sensibility animating the honest old hair of one*8 
native growth. For instance, the hair of one’s wig never 
stands on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine, as does 
one’s oAvn legitimate hair, — a fact which natural philosophy 
lias not failed to observe, and wdll, perhaps, eventually 
account for ! Any conspiracy against Chronology might, as 
I undertook to show you, have fatal consequences. Some of 
these I dwelt upon. But the sole reply on your part, — a 

» B.t. 866,— M. 
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reply never heard of by the Stagirite, — was a loud resonant 
fiddle-de-dee. Wo were then standing near the mouth of that 
particular cave which replies to every voice by so long a 
chain of reverberations. This vast system of echoes got 
into play in a moment — right, left ; left, right : I was 
saluted alternately on each ear, as T hastened into the open 
air, by this aerial (or, I may say, ghostly) persecution of 
fiddle-de-dees. Like phantom boxes on the ear, they bulfcted 
me larboard and starboard, until I escaped from the cave. 
One of the guide-books says that there are sixty-four re- 
percussions. But a rival guide describes them as “ unlimited ” ; 
and this guide is probably the more accurate, if a friend of 
mine is right, who assures me that three weeks later, on 
visiting the cave, he heard the fiddle-de-dees still going on, — 
only that they were shortened by the last syllable. So far 
they had dwindled ; which makes me hope that by this time 
(eighteen months having now elapsed) perhaps they are 
extinct. 

On returning home, I could not help laughing at the 
amount of sportive mischief which may lurk by possibility 
in the female mind. For I am certain, Caroline, that you 
knew of that thousand-barrelled echo as haunting that par- 
ticular spot at which your sonorous fiddle-de-dee exploded. 
One moment sooner or later, and your insulting reply would 
have missed fire. And, in fact, you showed the dexterity 
and the malice which a schoolboy shows in throwing a 
cracker amidst a bevy of girls, when every zigzag bounce 
and explosion follows the motions of some fugitive petticoat. 
The Doctor and I came to different conclusions upon this 
occurrence. His conclusion was that your case was past 
relief ; that the “ comininatioiis ” would be thrown away ; 
and that the text of his letter required no further revision. 
Mine, on the contrary, was too grave, you will think, for 
the occasion. For it struck me that the disgust which lies 
at the root of all you say on the subject of Chronology is no 
fault of yours, but due, in fact, to the dulness and somnolence 
of those who hitherto have treated Chronology. This threw 
me upon devising a better scheme of Chronology — a better 
scheme, 1 mean, for teaching it. Better it must be if it does 
not shock your sense of elegance by its unwieldiness, and 
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does not confound your faculty of remembering by its per- 
plexity. A man does not offend by vanity who says that 
the road which lie proposes is shorter or is cheaper. Com- 
parative shortness and cheapness are matters of fact which 
cannot bo disputed or evaded. And that a scheme for com- 
municating a pailhuilur branch of knowledge is apprehended 
without effoi t, and not forgotten without difficulty, — these are 
pretensions not liable to caprices of taste, but settled by a 
ready appeal to practical experiments. 

You will not ask me now why I address this little work 
to yourself: in part tJiai has been explained already, by 
showing that you originally suggested such a labour to me. 
There is, however, another reason for so addressing it, — worth 
attention, in circumstances which allow it to be heard. Not 
impossibly in such a work a necessity may occasionally arise 
for citing a ])assage in Greek or Latin. Now, in such a case, 
a lady is privileged to call for a translation. She, therefore, 
stands between the author and the wrath of his male readers, 
one section of whom will otherwise in any ctise be offended 
with him, let him take what course he will. Are they 
classical scholars ? — In that case their pride is mortified by 
the Buj^erfluous aid if he does translate them. Are they no 
scholars, or iinperlect ones ? — In that case they are still more 
reasonably offended if he does not translate them. For they 
suffer not merely in their pride, but also in their interests 
and their rights, when finding secrets locked up in Greek 
and liUtin against themselves, though parts (and, for anything 
they know, essential parts) of a work which they have paid 
for. To those who haughtily reject the translator's aid this 
aid volunteered becomes an insult To those who angrily 
demand it this aid withheld becomes a swindle. But the 
presiding influeuce of a lady silences all objections, and re- 
conciles all feuds. Tlie scholar submits to what, no longer 
undei’stood as addri?ssed to Atm, is no longer an insult And 
he that has small Latin, with perhaps less Greek, though not 
quite sure that the lamps were lighted on his account, is 
appeased by the unrestricted admission to their benefits. It 
is, Caroline, becoming more and more a necessity of our 
times to consult even in literature the tastes or the interests 
of the multitude. And, wherever a counter-interest rears its 
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head in rivalship, so as to endanger a schism menacing to 
the author, it is (you will admit) a Machiavelian stroke of 
policy if this schism can be hushed by so simple an expedient 
as that of placing the presiding patronage of the work in the 
hands of a lady,- -whose wishes, being absolute commands, 
leave no room for murmurs to the male part of the audience, 
whether otherwise they would have approV(id of them or not. 

This, however, you will say, is offering a compliment to 
your sex generally, and not to yourself as an individual. 
But, if ns yet there is no compliment to you, there shall be 
before you and I are a quarter of a page old(‘r. And here it 
comes : so hold out your beautiful hands, and catch it. 
Simply by compelling Greek to talk English, you exert no 
greater influence, it is true, over this little work than belongs 
rightfully to your sex. But I, by placing your name at its 
head, — which now I do, christening it Letters to Caroline on 
Gh/ronology^ — acknowledge and proclaim you for its sole and 
individual in8])irer. When a lady has, by deep impressions 
of her beauty and intelligence, caused any man to write a 
book which otherwise most certainly he would not have 
written, that lady for that book and for that author becomes 
a suggesting muse, — as much so as ever Melpomene to 
Sophocles, or Urania to Milton. You stand in that relation 
to myself ; and, whatever splendour the work may obtain 
(which doubtless will be dazzling and blinding to my 
enemies), and whatever taste of immortality (which it would 
be sinful to think of as stretching through less than three 
millennia, by which time it will require, as Jonathan says, 
“ considerable of ” an appendix), I here protest before the 
venerable and never -else -than -judicious public that this 
splendour and this immortality are to be regarded in the 
light of honours not so much shared by you as appropriated 
and originally radiated by you. The title which I have 
announced, — “ Letters to Caroline on Chronologyy* — is, in fact, 
a plagiarism. In the last two generations there was a 
French work, popular in France and partially so in England, 
entitled Lettres d Erwilie sur la Mythologie, The author was, 
according to my present remembrance, M. Demoustier.^ 
Now, Caroline, I feel and avow a confldence that these 
^ Charles Alliert Demoustier, 1760-1801. — M. 
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Letters to Caroline will take a higher flight than the Lettree d 
Emilisy — in aome small degree on account of the several 
subjects, but far more on account of the several inspirations 
under which the two works arose. You will not imagine, 
Caroline, that I am making love fo one so youthful as your- 
self. You know me too well for that. But, as you have 
done me the gracious office of an inspiring muse, I will 
return it in the romantic spirit of an earthly knight-errant. 
He, you are aware, oftentimes made solemn proclamation 
that the lady wliom he honoured excelled in beauty and 
virtue by inexpressible degrees all other ladies of an entire 
province or (it might be) kingdom, though not pretending 
that he had ever seen those other ladies, or that he could 
have had any opj)ortunity of making a comparison. I, fol- 
lowing his excellent example, and labouring under a similar 
disadvantage in never having seen Monsieur Demoustier^s 
Emilie, nevertheless avow and publish my belief that in her 
best days she was not worthy of holding a candle to you, and 
that, if M. Demoustier’s book were otherwise superior to 
mine, not the less mine is entitled to the precedence in virtue 
of its superior sanction and loftier insjjiration. I wish to 
publish in the eiirs of a misbelieving or sceptical age, and by 
sound of trumpet if that were possible, 

** That thou uii; a girl as inucli finer than she, 

As lie ” (the aforesaid Demoustier) “ was a writer sublinier than 
me.” 

The^o lines are by our English wit, Matthew Prior (the 
man whom Bishop Burnet called “ owr Prior ”), and rather 
damaged, as you may observe, in the last word as to the 
matter of grammar. Prior was then making a double com- 
parison : viz. of himself, as a poet, with' the great Boman 
poet Horace ; and of the English lady who accepted his own 
homage with Lydia, or Lesbia, or some one of those many 
Mediterranean ladies to whom the fickle Roman was for the 
moment presenting his. And Prior contended (justly, I doubt 
not) that, immeasurably as Borne went ahead of England in 
this particular contest of the two poets, not in any less pro- 
portion did England take the lead when the contest was 
transferred to the two ladies. I, you sec, — content, like 
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Prior, with the victory of my particular patroness, — have 
submitted to have my own relation to Demoustier governed 
and settled by that of Prior to Horace. One victory is 
enough for me. Else, on looking back to M. Demoustier^s 
style of composition, 1 might really find ground for demurring. 
But no matter for that If, as some people imagine, the 
steam-engine is to make all things new, of course it will soon 
manufacture a new Literature, — in which case, we writers of 
the old dynasty arc sure to be kicked out of the library into 
some distant lumber-room. 1 understand that in the 
Advocates’ and Signet Libraries at Edinburgh they have or 
had a large clothes-basket, or rag-basket, — a sort of chiffoni^re, 
— into the keeping of which the custom was to consign all 
books regarded as rubbish which they receive (or once did 
receive) gratuitously under an old statute. At stated intervals 
the basket was transferred to subterraneous vaults, and never 
again visited by any inquest but that of rats.^ Demoustier 
and I, in such a revolution of dynasties, are destined to the 
same fate. We shall both be ‘‘ basketed ” to a certainty. He, 
not less than T, will have to march down in state to the 
dismal crypts where cobwebs and rats predominate. In such 
a descent it will avail him little that I, in obedience to a 
precedent ruled by Mat Prior, had yielded the pas to him on 
the question of composition ; whereas me it would avail 
much, — possibly to the extent of a reprieve altogether from 
the basket, — if I could succeed in consecrating my little book 
by a faithful portrait of the lovely Caroline. Or, supposing 
that both of us should at intervals be summoned back to the 
regions above, with a view to our separate notions upon 
some disputed question, Demoustier (it is clear), with his 

^ It ia a curious fact, and worth recording amongst the delicim and 
facetias of literature, especially because it serves to measure the 
enormous revolutions continually going on in the vast worlds of 
opinion and taste, that Wordsworth’s Excursion was amongst the 
books condemned to the basket, and did actually in that honourable 
conveyance go down to Hades. Under whose award, I am not certain ; 
but, ns I heard, of Dr. Irving, the chief librarian at that time. 
[Dr. David Irving, b. 1778, d. 1860, long librarian to the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh, author of a History of Scottish Poetry^ &c. , 
was a man of letters of the old school, and had prolMibly taken his , 
opinions of Wordsworth from Jeffrey. — M.] 
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lugubrious portrait of Emilie, could never hope to be hauled 
out from the cobwebs with any instrument better than the 
kitchen lire-tongs ; whereas me no man that had ever felt the 
witchery of that sweet inaugurating Carolinian miniature 
would dream of touching but with the rarest pair of sugar- 
tongs, made of gold by Benvenuto Cellini, or by some more 
recent artist in the service of Rimdle and Bridge, 

Oh, dear C., I know you doat upon nonsense. So do I. 
But now, in my next letter, T will endeavour to talk weighty 
ponderous sense., — heavy as lead. And it shall go hard but 
I will make myself as dull as ditch-water. 

Letter II 

A necessity arises at this point that something should be 
said, and some errors dissipated, with respect to the tises of 
Chronology. 

Bear with me, Caroline, in this trespiiss on your patience. 
You have heartl me at times deriding the rhetorical pro- 
pensity of book-makers, and too often of people much above 
the necessities of that trade, to detain and tease the reader by 
a flowery pleading (usually quite superfluous) on the value, 
the benefits, or the precedency in point of honour, belonging 
to any branch of science or erudition which they are treating. 
Continually, in such cases, the question arises, why not 
aasime its value as a thing that nobody disputes? Why 
not •postulate^ in one emjdiatic sentence, what it would argue 
a rare eccentricity, or some disturbance of the understanding, 
in any man to doubt? Wherefore abuse a reader’s good 
nature by seducing him into a preliminary chapter of de- 
monstration that History, for instance, or that Qeograj)hy, is 
an indispensable study ? The reader, be assured, if left to 
his own choice, would make no demand for healing counsel 
upon that point And, in reality, throughout my whole life, 
I have met with only one man who deliberately and solemnly 
valued himself upon not being acquainted with History.^ 
Upon that one crotcheteer^ or some lurking brother of his, 
would it be worth while to waste powder and shot ? con- 

' See ante^ Vol. V, pp. 352-3. But it has been suggested to me that 
Sir Anthony Carlisle may have been the surgeon there meant. —M. 
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sidering, also, tliat what in this case answers to “ powder and 
shot,” — viz. time and the effort of arraying arguments, &c. — 
not only entails a costly expenditure, but at the cost of every 
separate reader (counted, perhaps, by thousands), and not 
simply of the individual w'riter. Under these circumstances, 
it is fair to quote the brief criticism of the ancient cynic 
(which under other circumstances might not be fair) upon a 
laboured Eulogy of Hercules — “ Qiiis vituperavit ? ” “ 

who {if you jf)/«a5c) hm been blaming him ? ” And I fear, 
Caroline, that your malicious memory will call back that 
laughing remark of mine upon this occasion, if but a moment’s 
delay should be made for the sake of vindicating its own 
place and ai)preciation to Chronology. “ Who, if you please,” 
will be your objection, ** has been undervaluing Chronology ? ” 

Why, no, not expressly and formally undervaluing it ; 
but, oftentimes, in the very praises given to any object, 
whether thing or person, is involved virtually a dispraise. 
If it had happened that the deepest services of the ancient 
Hercules were of a kind to retreat from popular notice or 
from popular esteem, and that those chiefly forctul themselves 
into the foreground 'which were showy in their display or 
which connected themselves with local vainglory by their 
results, the victorious answer to the cynic would have been 
— “ Wlio blamed him, do you say ? Why, everybody has 
blamed him, and is blaming him at this moment, who praises 
him amiss, — that is, who praises him on false grounds, or who 
distributes his praise on a false scale of proportions.” I do 
not pretend to say, nor is it important to say, how far that 
was true of the mythical personage called Hercules ; but of 
Chronology it is certainly true, Wliosoever praises it under 
the ordinary conception of its purposes mispraises it ; whosoever 
praises it under the notion that, like geography, it contributes a 
share to what may be called the arrondmementy or the orbicular 
completion, of historical accuracy, and that it is valuable, there- 
fore, exactly in the degree in which it executes that purpose, 
is wrong, and by a logical necessity is wrong. The man 
whose error commences in a false idea of his theme, whoso 
fault is laid in the very germ of the conception from which he 
starts, must be more and more erroneous in proportion as he 
is more and more true to himself. Inconsequence and want 

VOL, XIV X 
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of fidelity to his own principle offer to him his only chance 
for wandering into truth. Nobody, you say, has blamed 
Chronology ; and for that reason nobody has any excuse for 
lauding it. True, nobody has set himself with “ malice afore- 
thought^’ to vilify, slumh'r, or traitorously behind its back to 
blacken, the character of (Chronology. J^iit, if, in affecting to 
commend it, almost every writer dwells with an insidious 
emjdiasis upon a trivial function of that same Chronology, or 
what comparatively is trivial, — there and then, and in that 
misplaced praise, he couches (meaning or not meaning to do 
so) a virtual disparagement, which justifies me or any neutral 
bystander in coming forwartl with a determinate assertion of 
its real value. In the studied commendation of your friend 
for a secondary distinction has not unfrcquently been involved 
the secret denial of your friend’s claim to some paramount 
distinction. The praise has been offered, and practically that 
praise has operated, as a searching calumny. And the cases 
are not few in which it has become necessary to come forward 
with hostile demonstrations against this sincere eulogist as 
against the bitterest of slanderers. 

Do not fancy this to be a bare fantastic possibility, 
sketched in some scholastic debating hall of Laputa. That 
case is too notoriously possible which has been realised, and 
too notoriously real which has lo(ailly been successful. Dr, 
Andrew Bell, — the first sutlicient observer, the first improver, 
the first importer into our British Isles of what was called 
the Madras System for the cheap, the rapid, and the accurate 
sowing of knowledge broadcast,^ — was attacked slanderously, 
and most of all by those who came forward in the character 
of ostentatious eulogists. He was praised, he was oppressed 
with j)mise, as one who had popularised, or (if not popu- 
larised) had brought under aristocratic jmtronage the sup- 
posed system of Mr. Lancaster,^ — the purpose of this 
perfidious praise being fraudulently to draw away the eyes of 
men from the broad fact that Mr. Lancaster had dishonour- 
ably appropriated the discoveries and adaptations of Dr. Bell, 
and in that way to secure for him the profit in a pecuniary 
sense, and for his own religious sect the credit (in an intel- 

* See ante^ pp. 11-12 n. ; also Vol. IT, p. 186 n. — M. 

See antCf p. 12 and p. 37. — M. 
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lectual sense), of novelties which, even then, were beginning 
to wear the promise of national benefits. Strange it is, or 
strange it would be to man without positive experience to 
correct his natural preconceptions, that under our system of 
press illumination, — living, as we all fancy, under the bioad 
glare of noontide, with no artificial darkness to mislead us, 
no darkness (we all fondly conceit) beyond what the limita- 
tion of our faculties necessitates, — such a delusion as that 
which respects the relative pretensions of Bell and Lancaster 
should have been possible for a month. Much moic was it 
strange that this delusion should j)ros})er when it had to 
make head against a champion so unrivalled as Southey. 
But stranger even than that was the conflict between the rival 
pretensions of Clarkson and Wilber force as to the leadership 
in the ever-memorable crusade against the African Slave 
Trade. There could, I presume, be no opening amongst 
those who really venerated truth for any dispute as to the 
allocation in that case of the homage due, whether as to kind 
or as to degree. Clarkson, in so far as the question regarded 
timcj was the inaugurator of the great conflict. That was his 
just claim. He broke the ground, and formed the earliest 
camp, in tlmt field ; and to men that shoukl succeed he left 
no possibility of ranking higher than his followers or imita- 
tors. To liiis coronet of deathless flowers could it be 
imagined possible to add another hue of glory ? Yes, and it 
was that the earliest step taken in this mighty movement, 
which terminated in the tearing and scattering to the winds 
of that “bloody writing by all nations known,” had been 
taken by him when a student at Cambridge. A juvenile 
prize essay, expanded by his own further researches, formed 
the corner-stone of that mighty temple which at this day 
throws its shadow over all lands. Nevertheless, in defiance 
of all this, and the notoriety of all this, it suited the policy 
of a faction in the House of Commons, it suited also the 
obstinate prejudices of certain religious sectarians, and it 
suited the pecuniary interests of a celebrated Review, that 
Wilberforce should carry off the primiticB from this great 
field. And for a long season this profligate contempt of 
justice did really triumph. Eventually, os in all cases, the 
truth asserted its rights. But this was after the personal 
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interests in falsehood had been extinguished by the changes 
of the grave. Short of the grave was no power found 
amongst tlie belligerent forces cfj[ual to the task of righting 
an individual, and equitably distrilmting the praise in a cause 
which, through all its sbigea, had moved sccnically and pom- 
pously before the eyes of a vast national audience, sitting in 
the very centre of light 

These cases of the Madras System and of the African 
Slave Trade I mention, not as having any direct connexion 
with the subject before us, but as yielding the most flagrant 
proof that, under the mask of a false insidious praise, it is 
very possible to suppress the true one. If such a result can 
be accomplished in the case of persons, backed by living parti- 
sans, how much more in the case of things and abstract 
interests ! Bell and Clarkson were not blamed ; they were 
ardently praised ; but they were praised on such pretended 
claims os involved covertly the denial of their real claims. 
He that was complimented as having diffused or popularised 
could not be supposed to have introduced. And, in like 
manner, if Chronology does really add no more than an out- 
side grace of finish and correctness to History, in the same 
way as it adds a decoration to the biography of a great man 
when a sketch is given of the house in which he was bom, in 
that case it can hardly be supposed to enter into the very 
constitution of History as one of its internal elements. 

Yet this it does. It enters into the important parts of 
History as one of the main conditions under which History 
itself is intelligible, or under which History makes other 
things intelligible for any profitable purpose. Here, there- 
fore, and under this hiading idea, I will put briefly the 
separate functions by which Chronology either combines 
with the facts of History, so as to create them into a new 
life and to impress upon them a mond meaning such as 
nakedly and separately those facts would not possess, or else 
forms a machinery for recalling and facilitating the memorial 
conquest of historical facts in their orderly succession. 

What is the substantial error committed in anachronisms ? 
It is that such modes of blunder disturb the moral relations 
of things ; for, if an anachronism has no effect of that sort, 
and is merely shown to be such by some appeal to an almanac 
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or register of dates, it^a pure pedantry much to insist upon 
it as a fault. If a man should describe an Argonaut as 
guiding himself on the Euxine by the mariner’s compass, un- 
known probably to Greece for twenty-five centuries later, 
undeniably he commits an anachronism. But it is one of 
little importance. The Argonaut guided himself by the 
polar constellations, though he had no means of assigning 
them in cloudy weather. Even in making an Argonaut call 
the Black Sea by the name of Euxine there is probably an 
anachronism, since originally it was called by a name indi- 
cating its inhospitable character, and the Euxine (or hospit- 
able) Sea was a mere superstitious euphemism for the 
propitiation of the dark powerwhich made that sea treacherous 
and dangerous. It was by anachronisms of tliis character 
that Bentley detected the spuriousness of the letters ascribed 
to Phalaris. Sicilian towns, &c., were in those letters called 
by names that did not arise until that prince had been dead 
for centuriea Manufactures were mentioned that were of 
much later invention. As handles for the exposure of a 
systematic forgery, which oftentimes had a moral significance, 
these indications were valuable, and gave excessive brilliancy 
to that immortal dissertation of Bentley’s. But separately, 
for themselves, they were often harmless and inert ; not pro- 
ductive, I mean to say, of any consequences startling to the 
general system and coherency of our ideas. But, on the 
other hand, when Shakspere {Troilus and Gresida, Act ii. 
Sc. 2) makes Hector say in reproach to two of his brothers, 
that they had spoken 

“ superficially ; not much 

Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy’^ — 

he shocks and untunes our whole system of moral associa- 
tions. If it were possible that a philosopher so exquisitely 
subtle as Aristotle, whose works in any line presuppose a 
meditative generation disciplined to intellectual exercises, 
could really have coexisted with the race of barbarous warriors 
that beleaguered Troy, in that case the relations of thought 
to manners and usages would melt into a mere chaos and 
unintelligible anarchy of elements. Parallelisms of a corre- 
sponding character may be shown at every turn in geographical 
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blunders, or wliat might be called anatopisma. In the 
Winter^a Tale it is a most pardonable blunder that Bohemia 
is represented as a maritime country. The mistake was 
natural. For in maps on a small scale the capital letters 
which indicate the great divisions of kingdoms generally 
enough, under the rude engraving and typography of Shak- 
spere’s age, sprawl away into regions utterly alien. The 
word Bohemia I have myself seen stretching in a curve from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. And the disturbing consequences 
of sucli a mistake are none at all. But, when De Foe, with 
no reason whatever, places the solitary island of Bobinson 
Crusoe on the wrong side of America - viz. on the eastern 
side, — he ruins the holy sequestration from man and populous 
cities which is the very nidus (that word means nesty Caroline) 
in which only the imaginative elements of Crusoe’s situation 
ciin prosper. The Atlantic, even in those days, w’as as much 
vulgarised by human hurryings and impertinent transits as 
Fleet Street or the Palais Royal. Non-liability to intrusion, 
so essential a feature in the desolation of Robinson Crusoe, 
was at one blow annihilated by this inexplicable caprice. 

Chronology, now, it is which makes large and virtual 
anachronisms impossible : not by arbitrary annexations of 
numerical dates to such or such names, — a process which the 
giddy Carolines of this earth forget as fast as they learn ; 
but by grouping together and interlocking into the same 
system of action, or the same dramatic situations, the leading 
men who carry on, at any particular era, the business and 
moving pantomime of the world. For instance, at the great 
revolutionary era in Rome, which preceded our Christian era 
by about half a century, there were two great volcanic 
impulses at work. One was the impulse tending outwards 
to the subjugation of the known potentates lying round the 
Mediterranean. This moved under a secret instinct — under 
a necessity that could not have been evaded by Pagan Rome. 
But the other impulse, working within, moved towards a 
reconstitution of Roman society. Ciesar, the sole real patriot 
of his day, was not (as people fancy) a democrat. His main 
object was to reorganise a powerful and healthy aristocracy, 
that should no longer find a necessity for turning itself into 
an oligarchy, and for turning the democracy into a mass of 
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inevitable hirelings. This central pivot of the Roman policy 
at that era, once apprehended, assigns to all the leading 
factions tlieir place, as in a drama. The history itself weaves 
the web of the chronology ; and the chronology, once appre- 
hended aa a thing involved in the facts, when understood 
and constructed into systematic meaning, easily reacts upon 
the history by such slight efforts. 

Letter III 

You, Caroline, are unaffectedly religious ; nor could you 
be esteemed as you are esteemed if you were not. Irreligion 
(by which I nuiaii the want of a devotional temper in the 
presence of mysterious and consecrated ideas), or even a 
tendency to latitudinarian thinking upon such ideas, is vie* wed 
with little toleration in a woman. The believing and con- 
fiding instinct is originally stronger in the female mind than 
in ours. There is much in the sexual position of woman to 
unfold this instinct. And any attempt to work against this 
apparent purpose of nature is felt by the delicate perceptions 
of woman to sit ungracefully upon herself, as an audacity of 
an unsexual character. Are men, therefore, i)rivileged to be 
sceptical ? Is the general robustness of the masculine intel- 
lect, which may be Laken as a sort of natural invitation to 
men for confronting with boldness such speculations as seem 
dangerous, or for pursuing with energy such aa are intricate 
and thorny, to be interpreted also as a warrant or natural 
licence for pressing onwards in that path, until all religious 
awe may have been swallowed up in doubt or mere distrac- 
tion? Certainly not Men have no licence stretching to 
that extent Beyond the boundary and ring-fence of an 
ultimate faith in the capital articles of revealed truth no man 
can trespass without a risk of losing his compass ; he cannot 
speculate safely so far as that But 'icithin this boundary, 
and up to its extremest limits, lies an immense field of invita- 
tion to the energies of the speculative understanding — a field 
fertile in problems of every class. And, as to these problems, 
what 1 assert is that men lawfully, and even laudably, under* 
take their investigation ; whereas in ladies it is more becom- 
ing, as being more in harmony with the retiring graces of 
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their sexual character, that they should practise a general 
rule of submission to the traditional belief of their own 
separate church, even where that belief has long been 
notoriously challenged as erroneous. 

A case of this nature presents itself at the very threshold 
of Chronology. You, as a person justly scrupulous, and even 
timorous, on all paths that tend towards the great debating 
fields of religion, naturally would give me small thanks for 
seeking to unsettle your belief in any opinion whatever, 
important or not important, which seemed able to plead any 
scriptural sanction. But I, whose licence of inquiry (for the 
reason mentioned) stretches further, feel myself entitled to 
examine how far that opinion, seemingly authorised by Scrip- 
ture, really is so in virtue and design. 

The opinion which I controvert, am controverting, and do 
controvert, is this — that a Chronology for the first millennia 
is expressly delivered by the Old Testament. Now, every 
man who knows me, or knows anything of my peculiar pro- 
pensities and predispositions in questions of religious belief, 
will be aware that whatsoever can be alleged from any book 
legitimately included in the canon of the Old Testament, — 
with one sole reserve, viz. as to the accuracy of the transla- 
tion, — commands my homage and silent deference, even in 
those cases where 1 do not entirely understand it. Men are 
not to pick and choose the parts of the Bible which it may 
suit their taste to accept. Acceptable or not, luminous or 
obscure, I submit to every proposition in the Scriptures 
which is really and truly there under any sound and learned 
interpretation. But I am not bound to recognise as properly 
there what can be shown to be falsely translated, or to 
have been introduced under any preconception, either os 
to facts or o})inion8, which is now known to be erroneous. 
Not only am I not bound to recognise what falls under these 
conditions ; but, where I know it to do so, or suspect that 
it docs, I am under a stem obligation to reject it. All 
who have read the Bible with attention must remember 
fliat, in the very closing wrords of its closing book (Rev. 
xxii. 18, 19), a curse the profoundest is suspended over that 
presumptuous person w^ho shall take away from the words 
uttered in the Scriptures, or — which happens to bo the case 
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here — shall add to them. It was with a view to an absolute 
foreclosure of such frauds, and under the idea of making them 
impossible, that pious Jews at one era kept an exact numerical 
register of the words, and even the letters, contained in the 
Law and the acknowledged Prophets. How many were the 
words, which was the central word (or the two central words 
in any case where the whole ran to an even number), what 
word began what word ended each pai’ticiilar book : all these 
details were carefully commemorated in that legist er. Standard 
copies in the custody of the priesthood were of little avail 
against frauds emanating from the priests themselves, or 
against the destruction of such authentic copies during the 
confusions of war and national captivity. But it was 
imagined that a register of the particulars I have mentioned 
was of avail. Such a j)i’ecaution seemed to offer the same 
sort of security against fraud or oversight in multiplying 
transcripts of the Scriptures as once existed for another pur- 
pose in our English Exche(|uer tallies, or in the irregular 
vandyking of indentures (when, ujion any fraud, the salient 
angles in the original would not correspond to the re-entrant 
angles in the counterpart).' But it is the destiny of all 

^ A better illustration perhaps would be found in the Lacedemonian 
acytale. Suppose that secret orders were sent to a Spartan general 
commanding at a great distance (as in Asia-Minor), — consequently 
under considerable risk of being intercepted by the enemy. Let these 
orders be written upon a ribbon, — whicli ribbon (according to previous 
concert) is to be wound spirally round a staff or truncheon confided to 
the general at starting. Now, in such a case all depends, as regards 
the legibility of the ribbon, upon the correspondence in thickness of 
the truncheon used by the general in relation to the particular truncheon 
kept at Sparta. Suppose the home truncheon to be four and a quarter 
inches in diameter, then the ribbon, when wound about a truncheon 
chosen at hap-hazard by an enemy (as, for instance, three inches in 
diameter), will not bring its consecutive spiral folds into proper corre- 
spondence : the whole text of the despatch would be mystified into 
Babylonian confusion, something like what we see continually in a 
London daily paper, where, from hurry at the press, a false crease (or 
unintentionid folding of the paper for a few inches) has had the effect 
of bringing the mitial words of several lines successively into a higher 
level than the remainders of tho.se lines ; so that the fourth line, for 
instance, in its beginning, lies level with the ending of the first line ; 
and so on. To read across the several spires of the ribbon, it is clear 
that these spires must be brought into contact at the proper points of 
junction ; which can be effected only by a staff or cylinder whose 
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human arte for securing protection against violence or fraud 
to be met and baflled by counter-arts. No fortress was ever 
so defended by engineering skill but that, by corresponding 
skill in the arts of assault, under some advantages of strength 
or opportunity, it might with deadly certainty be captured. 
And in the case before us one evasion is obvious and easy : 
— Supposing a long state of public confusion to throw out 
openings and suggestions for interested forgeries, it would 
always be easy, by a little management, to keep the words 
and the letters numerically equal to their original amount in 
the register ; and in such a case the register itself operated 
as a collusive ally of the forger, by giving an apparent attesta- 
tion to the non-disturbance of the text. Kven at this hour, 
when our means of rigorously ascertaining the identity of 
standards from ago to age is so prodigiously increased, civil 
confusions and intestine wars might, in a course of fifty 
years, defeat the whole strength of our resources. Neither 
brass, nor iron, nor even glass, is rigorously self-consistent 
08 regards the simple standards of extension ; all expand, all 
contract. And, as regards the standards of identity for the 
great records of human thought, of human experience, or of 
divine revelation, not any one of us has, singly, much ad- 
vantage above our rude predecessors in the periods of Hebrew 
antiquity. Our only absolute advantage lies in the Tmdtipli- 

diameter has previously been adjusted to the particular spiral sweep 
assumed by the writer. This was the first rude artifice invented 
towards a cipher. It is true that, by trying the ribbon upon a series 
of cylinders, gradually increasing in diameter, the solution of the diffi- 
culty would at length be attained. But it is equally true that no 
cipher, the most exquisite, is impregnable to the deciphering skill of 
the mathematician, as was demonstrated in 1646 by Wallis, when 
applying his science to the cabinet of letters captured in the king's 
coach at Naseby. [See antCf Vol. VJII, p. 279. — M.] However short 
of perfection, each of these contrivances— the ancient Spartan scytaU, 
and the modem European cipher — interposes alike an obstacle between 
our own despatches and the enemy's power to read them ; which 
obstacle may sometimes baffle the skill of the enemy, but must 
always have retarded him. And, even as regards that single advantage 
of time, there were instances in the gi'eat war with Napoleon where 
officers were killed in carrying hasty orders to distant quarters of the 
field, and the orders, of course, counteracted by the enemy ; whioh 
orders, if kept in darkness for but one hour, would probably have 
changed the face of the campaign. 
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cation of Christian and intellectual nations, since thus the 
wrecks and the abolition of accurate remembrance effected 
amongst any one people by popular convulsions are insulated 
and narrowed in respect to their desolating results : all re- 
cords having a common interest for the whole family of 
civilised man being now sealed, as it w^ere, and countersigned, 
amongst the archives of every separate nation. 

Of old, however, when one single people, — not very 
numerous, not very powerful, and yet exposed to continual 
danger by its own warlike instincts, and by its unfortunate 
position amongst greater nations, — was the sole depositary of 
religious truth during a long period of war, chequered by a 
captivity of two generations and a translation to a distant 
land, it became impossible, unless through such miracles as are 
nowhere alleged, that the scriptimil records should not undergo 
many changes, were it only through accommodation of the 
language to the changes worked by time, and still more when 
time was aided by the interfusion of alien dialects on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Why is it now that, in spite of 
such calamities, appai’ently such ruinous calamities, w^e believe 
the Hebrew Scriptures, in all capital features, to have come 
out from that trying furnace in their native integrity, un- 
scorched, and even unsinged ? That many corruptions have 
crept into its text, that changes imcounted have disturbed 
names and successions of families, I winnot doubt. But what 
are such changes to us ? For the Jew, so long as his memory 
or his traditions reached back with accuracy to the real 
events, and the real historical actors in those events, it 
was important that the text of the Scriptures should be 
maintained in rigorous purity ; because accuracy in such 
points, though trivial for itself, or for any intrinne value 
that it could claim, stood in a collateral function for a 
voucher of other and higher events, — secret transactions 
between God, on the one part, and lawgivers, leaders, 
prophets, on the other, representing the Hebrew people, — 
towards which, oftentimes, tlie main accrediting evidence lay 
in the authentic character and position of the narrator ; so 
that, if wrong oven as to trifles that were popularly known 
in their true and minute circumstances, he would have for- 
feited his claim generally to the oracular station of one 
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speaking from Qod, and interpreting the hidden counsels of 
God. Nothing could be trivial which stood by possibility 
in any relation to an issue so solemn. But, after the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, all this changed its aspects. That great 
and sorrowful transplantation of Jerusalem and her children 
to an alien land,^ a land of exile and captivity, from which 
the vast majority never more returned, was the first great 
historical event which could thoroughly have broken up and 
confounded the Hebrew historical traditions. But this 
happened precisely at a time when those traditions ceased to 
bo of any importance. What I mean is that, by a noticeable 
arrangement of Providence, the austere accuracy of the scrip- 
tural text in points of trivial importance, or of no importance 
at all if regarded separately for themselves, but which the 
bigoted and self-conceited Jew never could have been brought 
to esteem as trivial, gave way exactly under this catastroj^he, 
which took away even this secondary and incidental value. 
The children of the Capti vity, rudely shaken loose from their old 
remembrances, could no longer, in any later generation, find any 
use or purpose in recurring to these remembrances as collateral 
vouchers for the accuracy of other passages which rested on 
no such remembrances. The severe critical text of the Scrip- 
tures, therefore, precisely as to those points which were 
always trivial, and precisely at the time which destroyed 
even the trivial value, underwent a great disturbance. The 

^ “ An alien land ” ; — Wliat land ? With regard to the earlier 
captivity of the ten tribes, this question has often been raised as in- 
volving a great mystery. And, in particular, of late years, an Ameri- 
can missionary. Dr. Asahel Grant, has applied himself in a separate 
book to its solution. But the story of the last migration, the exodus, 
and dispersion of the tvH> tribes, is not at all bettor known. Dispersed 
they certainly were ; and the traces of Hebrew remembrances linger- 
ing to this day in the names of mountains, and (as it is said) in the 
physiognomy of the nations amongst the mountains, of AiTghanistan, 
of Beloochistaii, and other regions approaching to the Indus, make it 
not improbable that, according to the Oriental custom (a custom illus- 
trated occasionally to this day in Asiatic Muscovy), a large propor- 
tion of these Hebrew exiles in both captivities had been applied to the 
purpose of making good some casual depopulation from famine or dis- 
ease in the easternmost parts of the Median Empire. At all events, the 
enigma is as clamorous in the one case as in the other, since the children 
of the second captivity, the house of Jacob and Benjamin, no more ex- 
perienced any commenewraie restoration than the children of the first. 
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difficulty of establishing the titles of descent and the genea- 
logical succession even in princely families, at the time 
when the partial return to Jerusalem took place, and the 
second temple arose, satisfies me that much of the old tra- 
ditional legends, which liad clung, doubtless, for a time, to 
the Hebrew records, and for a time had done a real service 
in the way of strengthening the national confidence in the 
written annals, melted away under fervid affliction, which 
burned up all but grand realities. A people dislocated from 
each other in a multitude of cases, and not merely from 
their ancient home, — scattered, uncombined by any political 
tie, and bending under a yoke of hopeless slavery, — had no 
leisure for heraldic luxuries ; and by the waters of Babylon 
they could have no heart for legendary memorials decorating 
a history which, for them^ was travelling towards oblivion. 
In the extinction of all reasonable hope for those who 
looked forward, there must have perished all pleasurable 
sympathy with past glories for those who looked back. 
And, at such an era, we may be sure that all the gaieties and 
superfluities of Hebrew History must have gone to wreck, 
whilst that part of the national records that could survive 
such shocks must have been exactly that which is intrinsic- 
ally indestructible : viz. the great monuments of God’s 
intercourse with their ancestors, the imperishable grounds 
of the pure monotheism which distinguished themselves 
amongst nations, and that theory of man’s relation to God 
which, commencing in the idea of a dreadful rebellion on 
the human side, ended in the idea of a corresponding restor- 
ation to be expected from the Divine goodness concurring 
with some mysterious agency in a Hebrew female. 

How, then, I ask again, in the searching purification of 
the Jewish annals and traditional tales, did the divine parts 
of their scriptural records maintain themselves unaltered ? 
Simply from this cause — that, resting upon eternal realities, 
once made known as truths to the human heart, they could 
not afterwards sink into oblivion or collapse. Whatsoever 
is fanciful and capricious falls within the empire of change. 
But for ideas that) by some supernatural illumination, once 
and for ever had opened upon the heart of one privileged 
people, whilst for ^l other peoples these ideas lay in the 
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profoundeBt darkness, change is not an affection to be appre- 
hended. The reason wliy no verbal corruptions of the text 
could ever disturb any capital doctrine of the Bible is 
because sucli a truth is not of a nature to be reached by 
partial, grad mil, and stealthy corruptions. That is the 
reason also why no mistranslations, such as exist abundantly 
in all European versions of the Scriptures, ever have availed, 
or can avail, to unsettle or for a moment to hide any cardinal 
truth belonging to the Christian scheme. Such a truth is 
not of a nature to be partially eclipsed. Dishonestly, it may 
be altogether suppressed. It may btj hidden and withdrawn ; 
but, uttered at all, howsoever imperfectly, it cannot be muti- 
lated. By its own light it shines ; and the least scintillation 
of it, being suffered to escape, immediately integrates itself 
into the orbicular whole. 

Now, contrast (as regards the capacity of being altered, 
lawlessly interpolated, or in any way used corruptly) with 
such imperishable truths as these the ridiculous conceit of a 
scriptural chronology, or a scriptural cosmogony, under their 
ordinary representations ; and you see at once that, whilst 
the awful truth cannot by any ingenuity bo disguised or 
altered, on the other hand the fantastic fable cannot pre- 
serve the same features steadily through any two versions. 
The objections to a scriptural chronology are these : First, 
that any scheme of that nature, considered as a revelation, is 
unspeakably degrading to the majesty of God. Why should 
he reveal a chronology, more than a geography, more than a 
spelling-book ? No purpose higher than the gratification of 
an impertinent curiosity could be answered by such a revela- 
tion. Liberal we sometimes call a curiosity of that nature. 
Yes, liberal as amongst ourselves, as amongst himan interests. 
Any curiosity, not selfish, not mercenary, and not petty, but 
having rega^ to a general human concern, may laudably 
pass for liberal under a presupposed comparison with such 
other modes of curiosity as point to base, to brutal, or to 
childish purposes. But, as entering any category of desires 
connected with divine objects, all curiosity whatsoever is a 
profane and unspeakably irreverential affection. I remember 
that in the book of Esdras, when looking about for the 
motives which might have excluded it from the canon and 
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degraded it to an apocryphal rank, I stumbled upon a verse 
which at once settled in my mind the propriety of that 
adjudication. In this verse Esdras has the audacity to pro- 
pound the following little query for God’s consideration, 
hoping for an answer at his earliest couv(;uicncc. Time, 
universal time, the total period of duration for this jdanet — 
suppose it to be figured as an ocean, some vast Atlantic or 
Pacific. That being arranged, then what Mr. Esdras 
modestly re(piires of God is — that lie would be pleased to 
reveal the whereabouts of the said Esdras, his position in 
this vast ocean ; or, according to the old Cambridge j)roblem, 
“ Given the captain’s name, to determine the ship’s latitude 
and longitude.” Sailing, in short, upon this vast expanse, 
shoreless as regarded his optics, and unfathomable for any 
plummet of his, Esdras is suddenly tickled with an itch of 
curiosity, viz. upon this point — Was he half - way over ? 
Supposing some mathematic line to bisect this huge ocean, 
had the S(tuirc (Esdras to wit) crossed this ec^uatorial line ? 
Or was he, perhaps, in the very act of crossing it ? Or was 
this act still in a remote futurity ? Such is the j)roblem 
when developed. But, more briefly, lie asks — Was the time 
from the Creation to Esdras precisely ecpial to the time from 
Esdras to the destruction of the planet? Or, if unequal, 
was it by more or by less ? On which side lay the balance ? 
This, now, I call impudence, and not far short of profane- 
ness. For what possible relation has the inquiry to any 
interest of morals or religion ? How if he had demanded to 
know the cube-root of all the dead donkeys lying in the 
continent of Asia ? Could that question have been consistent 
with the dignity even of human science ? How mighty 
then must be its descent below the level of a Divine 
philosophy 1 And, measured by such a standard. Chronology 
is not at all a more elevated speculation. This is the first 
argument against a revealed Chronology — viz. that such a 
theme is far below the majesty of a heavenly revelation. A 
second argument is that such a revelation is impossible 
without a continued succession of miracles for maintaining 
its accuracy. Divine doctrines, doctrines that without pre- 
sumption we can ascribe to God as their author, spontaneously 
maintain themselves (as I have recently attempted to explain) 
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against all the varieties of error likely to arise from the 
ignorance of translators, or the narrow nonconformity and 
unmalleability of languages. Every language of man, along 
with its own characteristic merits, has its own separate 
sources of confusion and misconception. And yet the 
Hebrew Scriptures have triumphed over these resisting 
forces in all the accessible languages of the earth. In no 
language or jargon do we hear of any spiritual truth failing ^ 
to establish itself, and to shine hy its own light. And, 
without miracles, or anything aj)proaching to miracles, 
exactly as any truth is of divine origin and nature is it 
capable of eelf-sup)>ort. But truths so entirely without 
natural relation to the human heart as those of Chronology, 
— truths so arbitrary and casual, holding their place, there- 
fore, by no anchorage in the human affections, — have no 
power of recovering themselves in case of disturbance from 
errors of transcription, or other modes of human infirmity. 
Truth, seated in the heart or in the reason, has a natural 
power of self-restoration under any accident of momentary 
obscuration. But truths of mere casual experience, once 
unsettled, have no principle of self-recall. If, therefore, any 
chronology had been sanctioned by the Scriptures, a hundred 
and a thousand times it would have perished under this 
incapacity of righting itself against the accidents, continually 
recurring, of direct falsification and careless transcription. 
To talk of collating the transcription with some supposed 
standard copy is to forget that, in the great majority of cases, 
all relations of standard and transcript are immediately lost 
and confounded. And, to show you, Caroline, the absolute 
physical impossibility of transmitting even a short fragment 
of a chronological record with any guarantee against ruinous 

^ This is true, at least, when the reference is to cultivated and 
intellectual languages. Meantime, I have a great jealousy that serious 
misapprehensious may have been diffused through barbarous and 
half-developed languages. Christianity is itself the great organ of 
improvement and expansion for uncultured languages. But for that 
very reason the language of an uncivilised people, when first applied 
to so spiritual a purpose as that of translating the Scriptures, is as yet 
presumably in an nnspiritual and nnexpanded condition of its powers. 
Not used hitherto for any spiritual purpose, it is not yet in a state of 
development. 
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errors, I will say a word or two upon a case of chronology 
actually introduced into the New Testament, viz. the descent 
traced for our Saviour through three periods of fourteen 
generations. 

Even this, short and direct as it might beforehand have 
been presumed to be, is disfigured by en’ors. I do not 
speak of errors indicated by German infidels, but of such as 
are acknowledged by orthodox theologians of our own country.^ 
Let us take, for instance, that particular genealogy adopted by 
St Matthew. I do not stop to notice the perplexing incon- 
sistency of this document with the prevailing theory of 
Christ's incarnation. The immediate purpose contemplated 
by the genealogist was to establish the Messiahship of Christ. 
Now, it was a prevailing postulate amongst the Jews that 
the Messiah must come from the house of David. To David, 
therefore, Christ is traced ; but through whom ? Through 
Joseph. But, as Joseph’s paternity is utterly denied by the 
catholic doctrine of the incarnation, the whole genealogy on 
this argument alone becomes so much waste paper for us who 
are orthodox. This, however, as 1 promised, suffer me to 
neglect. But, next, looking at the genealogy separately for 
itself, we find three distinct links, insisted on by the Old 
Testament annals, actually overlooked or dropped out through 
inadvertence. Three generations, or about an entire century, 
go to wreck in that single error. Elsewhere we find the 
relationship of father and grandfather interchanged by 
mistake. But, beyond all this, I affirm that not one single 
clause in the whole pedigiee is unequivocal, unless by an 
indulgent concession on the part of the reader. “ C was the 
em of B, who was the eon of A,” — seems plain enough to a 
modem European reader ; but in Oriental phrase nothing is 
more vague. Christ is continually called the son of David, 
and yet is removed from David by a thousand years. David 
again is called the son of Abraham, and yet is removed from 

^ “ Of owr ovm country — I was not thinking, at the time when I 
wrote, of any one particular divine ; but, as some personal example 
may be demanded, I will cite that of Dr. S. Bloomfield, in his 
critical edition of the Greek Testament, — a work of much labour 
and leanii^, and specially designed as a bulwark agaimt infidel 
speculations. 

VOL. XIV Y 
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Abraham by a thousand years. ^ Tlie result is this that by 
no effort of human ingenuity could an ancient writer, Hebrew 
or Greek, have drawn up a pedigree through which any 
clever attorney could not (in the old English phrase) have 
instantly driven a coach-and-six. I affirm that there is an a 
priori obstacle (that is, Caroline, a caiisal obsfeicle, an obstacle 
lying in causes that are present), — an obstacle, therefore, 
absolutely insurmountable in the very imperfections of 
ancient languages, — to any precise chronology founded upon 
the deduction of family dcsctmts. It is, strictly and literally, 
impossifde to give such a severity to a chronological record in 
its phraseology as would suffice to bar all objections, — and 
not legal objections only, but the plain summary objections 
of logic and simple good sense. 

But, coming now, lastly, to this particular question before 
us from the first — viz. the supposed Chronology of the Bible 
— it will be said that here a double system of computation 
has been adopted, in which each system becomes a check 
upon the other. For instance, A had for his son B, and B 
had C. This gives the succession of separate generations ; 
and then, to obviate all ambiguity or cavil from the sense in 
which “son” is used, it is immediately added through what 
number of years each of the successive individuals lived. A, 
for instance, lived 900 years, B lived 860* years, and so on. 
Now, first of all, we know nothing at all, and have no means 
of guessing even, as to the particular sense in which the 
vague word “ year ” is employed. But, were this otherwise, 
the capital objection remains — that even in Greek anneds, 
and far more so in those of the Hebrews, no scholar ever 
dreams of relying at this day on numerical estimates, no 
matter whether expressed in words or figures, unless when 
the value happens to be checked and guaranteed by some 

^ Writing to a young lady, 1 could not separately and pointedly 
notice the form, “ A begot B, B begot C,” etc. ; and this 

form may be fancied to heal the ambiguity in the word son» Not at 
all. Both forms are equally ambiguous. It might be said, and often 
wat said, “ Abniham begot David, David begot Christ*' — ^taking leaps 
of a thousand years, or thirty generations, at one bound, in- 
ade(]uacy of ancient languages to the definite expressions of consan- 
guinity is absolutely beyond the healing resources of all human skill or 
dexterity. 
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collateral and independent evidence. Except in the case of 
inscriptions deeply chiselled upon natural panels of rock, it 
may be taken for granted that wc of this day do not in the 
very oldest MSS. read the numbers stated by the original 
writer, but, on the contrary, some expression tliat has been 
doctored many hundred times before reaching our generation, 
and has been adjusted at each several era to the particular 
editor^s preconceptions of the matter. Add to this insur- 
mountable objection the impossibility of supposing that it 
could further any Divine purpose to register the chronologi- 
cal periods of people often known to us only as names and 
shadows, or that (failing all moral uses in such a record, 
which, besides, could not be kept strictly self-consistent with- 
out a perpetual miracle) God would condescend to cater for 
our literary curiosity ; and we arrive finally not merely at a 
probable inference that the supposed Biblical Chronology is 
a pure chimera, but at the mere necessity of pronouncing it 
a false and degrading interpolation. Degrading I call it, 
meaning that it is so doubly : first, in relation to God ; and, 
secondly, in relation to man. God it dishonours, by im- 
puting to him a solemn revelation for no conceivable purpose 
beyond that of idle amusement for man. Man, again, it 
dishonours, by narrowing the vast drama of which he is the 
central principle from that vast wheeling orbit of innumer- 
able centuries which probably have already measured the 
flight of earthly time into a poor hungry fraction of hours, 
that could not by possibility have sufficed for the evolution 
of man, or for the growth and decay of the mighty empires 
that rose and sank between the Deluge and the Argonautic 
period of Greece. 

We are speaking now of time as measured against the 
career of marCs development. Else, and if we were speaking 
of it as measured against the development of man*s dwelling- 
place, the earth, you are aware, Caroline, that we should have 
to postulate vast periods of time as corresponding to the 
enormous geological agencies now known to have bean at 
work in preparing our planet for life — ^vegetable, brutal, 
human. This subject is not at present before us. But I 
refer to it as furnishing us with another illustration of the 
false policy pursued by the unwise defenders (because un< 
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sound interpreters) of the biblical philosophy. The old error 
of the Bomish (but not at all less of the Protestant) Church 
in relation to Galileo is repeated to the life at this time in 
relation to the new science of geology. In the days of 
Galileo, the Church, by staking tlie authority of the Bible 
falsely and wi(;kedly upon the credit of their own ridiculous 
hostility to Galileo, made it necessary for themselves, in all 
honour and candour, to acknowledge that philosopher finally 
in the character of a victor over the Bible. Was he such ? 
No ; nor did he pretend to any such vain distinction. They 
it was, his Church enemies, that practically gave him such a 
triumph, — which, for himself, he neither sought nor gained. 
They it was that insisted senselessly upon matching the 
philosopher in an imaginary duel with the Bible. The same 
case essentially is revolving upon us with regard to the geo- 
logista Between them and the Old Testament there is not 
even a verbal or a seeming collision. In six days God 
created the heavens and the earth. But the word “ day ” is 
uniformly a mystical word in Scripture. The 1260 days of 
Daniel, for instance, who has ever been weak enough to 
understand as the clays which measure the rotation of the 
earth upon its own axis ? The word day ” does mean this 
in such passages of the Bible as concern the dealings of man 
with man. But invariably in passages that concern the 
dealings of God with man it bears a mystical sense, in which, 
evidently, it expresses some vast compass of time. Taken in 
this sense, the measurement of the cosmogony as accomplished 
in six days is no doubt philosophically exact, pointing to six 
great stages of unknown duration through which the planet 
itself as man’s dwelling, secondly, the furniture of that dwell- 
ing, and, thirdly, man himself, as its tenant, were slowly 
matured. Between Geology and the Mosaical Cosmogony of 
Genesis there is not the shadow of any real hostility. But 
mark the mischief which is worked for the Bible by its pre- 
tended defenders. You might suppose the worst result to be 
that their efforts at defence where no defence was called for 
would be found superfluoua Not so. By planting the 
Bible in a position of supposed antagonism to the advancing 
science — then, as it is past all doubt that the science will 
establish its own doctrines, simply through these false 
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champions it will be brought about (as already it has been to 
some limited extent) that every victory on the part of 
Geology (victory I mean over ancient ignorance and dark- 
ness) will sound to the popular ear as a defeat of the Bible, 
simply through this weak (and, one might think, perfidious) 
trick of finding out an imaginary enmity in the Scriptures 
to every novelty in science that, for one moment, and whilst 
imperfectly develo})ed, wears a shape of inconsistency. 

Not with the Bible, but with most ignorant interpretations 
of the Bible, has it happened that scientific progress lias seemed 
to be won at the cost of religious truth. The real relations 
of Christian truth to the truths of science and philosophy, 
and for what reason it became a mere necessity that Christ 
should acquiesce passively in popular errors — upon astronomy, 
for instance — I have endeavoured to explain elsewhere.^ 
One reason was that his mission had no reference to the in- 
terests of science, and would have degraded itself by descend- 
ing to such interests. But the paramount reason lay in this 
— that any concession, the very slightest, in that direction, 
even to the extent of using accurate language in speaking of 
astronomical phenomena, would instantly have landed him 
in the necessity of explanations, justifications, disputes, 
refutations, that would have exhausted his entire time, 
had it been ten thousand times more than it was, in 
speculations utterly foreign to his real business on earth. 
Peojjle thoughtlessly imagine that lie might once for all 
have set himself right by the tenor of his own language 
in relation to the futurities of science, and thenceforward 
have neglected the subject. But they forget that he 
would not have been allowed to neglect it The shock 
given to people’s prejudices by the extreme singularity 
of a language in the teeth of all that was supposed true or 
even possible would have drawn off the universal attention 
from moral questions to physical. A fiery persecution of 
dispute and ridicule w^ould have baited him, from which he 
would have vainly sought for retreat, unless in the acknow- 
ledgment that he had spoken rashly or even deliriously ; 
which acknowledgment would surely have done no service 

^ BeeanUt Vol. VIII, pp. 36-41, and pp. 280-284, where the same 
view is expounded more at length. — M. 
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to hk pretensions as a moral preacher and the inauguratox 
of a mighty spiritual revolution. Under this crushing 
necessity, and then only to the extent of complying with the 
popular language — a compliance, observe, which the greatest 
astronoiiKU’s practise at this day, rather than appear pedantic- 
sdly correct — there ?nay have been the shadow of a sanction 
given in the Scriptuies to false notions in science. Farther 
than this, or the suspicion of this, it is impostyble to charge 
upon Scripture one solitary expression of discountenance to 
scieutiBc truth. Yet, in the Galileo case, this was the effect 
of the })olicy })ur8ued by those who attacked him os at war 
with the science of the Bible. By their mode of treating the 
case, they not only did in effect charge the Scriptures with 
such a discountenance, but, if they had been right in insisting 
upon an antinomy between the Tuscan philosopher and the 
Scriptures, they ended by scandalously inllicting upon those 
Scriptures the opprobrium of a defeat. Galileo triumphed ; 
and, if (as they alleged) he was in polar opposition to the 
Bible, then he triumphed over the Bible. This result they 
had not generally the candour to acknowledge, but stole 
silently away from the contest when it was no longer tenable. 
The same issue will attend the Geology dispute. The reason- 
able and candid amongst the anti-geologists will gradually 
be won over to see that the opposition of the Mosaic 
hypothesis is merely a pretended opposition, founded on a 
puerile literality in the interpretation of the Mosaic phrase- 
ology ; and gradually the most religious men will come to 
perceive a mystical harmony between the views of Genesis 
and the views of austere science. Others, on the contrary, 
obstinate to the last, will contend as long as they can, and 
then retire without owning any defeat The same game will 
be played as to Chronology. As an ancient bed-ridden faith, 
it will bo maintained as an inert and idle hypothesis ; 
though, beyond a doubt, as a mere interpolation of man, it 
stands under the curse denounced upon those who add fictions 
of their own to the finished Oracles of Scripture. 
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An impression i)rcvaila pretty generally that the manners of 
our French neighbours are more polished than our own ; and 
by most people this is assumed as a thing conceded even 
amongst ourselves, who are the persons most interested in 
denying it A concession, however, made in ignorance avails 
nothing. Such a concession argues the candour of the con- 
ceding party, but not therefore the truth of the charge. We 
English are ready enough to tax our countrymen with such 
vices of deportment or habits as are flagrantly obtrusive, and 
sometimes even with such as are altogether imaginary A 
fault is not necessarily a real one because it happens to be 
denounced by English people as an English fault ; nor, if it 

^ Appeared originally in one of the numbers of Hogg's Instructor 
for 1850 (vol. V, new series, pp. 33-85) : reprinted by De Quincey in 
1868, in vol. ix of his Collected Writings. — M. 

^ Witness the malicious charge against all of us English, so current 
in the mouths of both Frenchmen and the English themselves, that, 
from aristocratic jealousies as to the rank and pretensions of parties 
not personally known and guaranteed to us, wo avoiil on the Continent 
beyond all other society that of our own countrymen. If this were 
even true, there might be alleged some reasons for it not altogether 
illiberal. Meantime it happens that the very contradictory charge to 
this exists iis a standing reproach to the English in our own literature. 
From Lord Chesterfiehrs days downwards to this present era, it has 
been made an argument of our national absurdity that we English herd 
only with our countrymen— that we do not virtually quit England— 
and that in this way we only of all European nations fail to improve 
by travel ; refusing, in fact, to benefit by that extended experience 
which originally had been the ostensible object of our travels. 
Malignant calumniator, whether forei^ or (as too often happens^ 
native English, reconcile these charges, if you can 1 
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were bo, ought we to lay any great stress upon it, so long as 
it is demonstrable that these same English accusers have 
overlooked the counterbalancing fault in the particular nation 
with which they are comparing us. We, for our part, can- 
not afford to be so candid as all thaL Candour is a very 
costly virtue : it coats us a most distressing effort of mind to 
confess anything, however true, against ourselves or against 
our country, unless when we have a “ consideration for doing 
BO. In the j)rc 8 ent case we shall find this consideration in the 
2>ower of rehiliation upon the French by means of correspond- 
ing exceptions to tJ^eir manners. Luckily, if we offend in one 
way, they offend not less conspicuously in another. Having 
this set-off against our ancient enemy, we are not indisposed 
to admit the truth against ourselves ; which else it would 
have been quite out of the question to expect of us. 

The idea involved in what we call manners is a very com- 
2)lex one ; and in some of its elements, as we may have occasion 
to show farther on, it represents qualities of character (or also 
of temperament) that are perfectly neutral as regards the social 
expression of manners. This social expression, which is the 
chief thing that men think of when describing manners as 
good or bad, lies in two capital features : first of all, in respect 
for others ; secondly, in self-respect. Now, the English fail 
too often in the first, the French in the second. There is the 
balance. The French have reason to take us for models in 
all which regards the second ; we them as regards the first. 

The term respect for others” may seem too strong for 
the case. Respect^ in its graver exprtissions, may have no 
opening for itself in casual intercourse with strangers. But 
simple decency of appearance, and decorum of manner, war- 
rant that limited mode of respect which expresses itself by 
courtesy and affability. You listen to the stranger with com- 
plaisance ; you answer him with cheerfulness. So much of 
attention might be justified in the most aristocratic country 
by a decent exterior, by a demeanour not brutal, and by a 
style of conversation not absolutely repulsive. Here it is, 
and in all cases where the relation between strangers rests 
upon the simple footing of their common humanity, that the 
Frenchman has so great an advantage over the Englishman. 
Every Frenchman has been trained from his infancy to re- 
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cognise in all human beings an indefeasible claim upon his 
civility. To listen without visible impatience upon being 
asked by a stranger for information, — to answer without 
abruptness or marked expression of burry, — the Frenchman 
considers a mere debt to the universal rights of human nature ; 
and to refuse the payment of a debt so easily settled he would 
regard as a dishonour to himself. . The Englishman, on the 
other hand, in the same circumstances, is too often morose 
and churlish ; he answers fretfully, hurriedly, and briefly, as 
to one who is interrupting him unseasonably, or even robbing 
him of his time ; and at any rate it is rare that he answers 
as if he had a pleasure in giving the information asked. 
This tone of harshness and incivility it is that constantly 
deters people of quick sensibility from addressing themselves 
at random, in any o^e of diiliculty, to the street-passengers 
in London. Often have we observed timid or nervous people 
drawing up into a corner, and anxiously reviewing tlie stream 
of passing faces, in order to select one that might promise 
patience enough and kindness for enduring the interruption. 
This repulsive aspect of British manners wears even an ex- 
aggerated shape in Scotland. London is not half so uncivilized 
in this re8j)ect as some of the Lowland Scottish cities. Ask 
a question of ten successive passengers, and nine of the 
answers will give you reason to wish that you had held youi* 
tongue. Even sexual gallantry avails not always to prompt 
courtesy. A handsome young lady from the Northern High- 
lands of Scotland, used to the courtesy of her Celtic country- 
men (for the Scotch Highlanders have no resemblance in this 
point to the Lowland Scotch), told us that on lier first visit 
to Glasgow, happening to inquire her way of a working-man, 
instead of any direction whatever, she received a lecture for 
her presumption in supposing that “ folk ” had nothing else 
to do but to answer idle people’s questions. This was her 
first application. Her second was less mortifying, but equally 
unprofitable. The man in tliat second case uttered no word 
at all, civil or uncivil ; but, with a semicircular wave back- 
wards of his right arm, jerked his right thumb over his right 
Moulder ; after which he repeated the same manosUvre with 
his left arm, left thumb, and left shoulder — leaving the young 
Invemess-sliire lady utterly mystified by his hieroglyphics. 
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which to this hour she has not solved, though still thankful 
that he had forborne to lecture her. 

At first sight, then, it may be easily imagined how fas- 
cinating^ is the aspect of a society 'moulded by French 
courtesy, coming in direct succession to that harsher form 
which society wears in the streets of this island. And yet 
even this French courtesy has been the objijct of suspicion in 
reference to its real origin. Mr. Scott of Aberdeen, a cele- 
brated man in his day,^ was assured, during one of his French 
tours, and not by any envious foreigner, but by a discerning 
Frenchman, that the true ground of French affability was not 
any sup(irior kindness of heart dispostible for petty occasions, 
but the national love of talking. A Frenchwoman comes out 
of her road, or leaves her shop, in order to finish her in- 
structions as to your proper route, so that mistake shall be 
impossible. She does this with an empremment that seems 
truly amiable, because apparently altogether disinterested. 

By no means,” said her cynical countryman to Mr. Scott ; 

^ A Glasgow or Paisley niau, who published an account of his tour 
to Paris some 16 or 18 years ago, famishes a memorable illustration 
of the profound impression made on him by a sudden transition from 
his native country to Franco. He professes himself a rigid Presby- 
terian, and eveiywhere shows a bigoted hatred of Popery, which at 
times expresses itself most indecorously. For instance, as one shocking 
and abominable expression of his own rancorous bigotry (which it is 
to be hoped that the most frantic of Presbyterian zealots would in- 
dignantly disown as at all within the limits of toleration), ho acknow- 
ledges a vehement impulse driving him towards some public outrage 
or expression of scorn to the ceremonial and public services of the 
national religion ; in particular ho owns a rabid desire to spit into the 
vessel of holy water at the church-doors. Yet, in spite of this insane 
bigotry, such was his ustoiiishment at the general courtesy amongst 
the French, and such was his sense of the imblic peace produced by 
this courtesy, combined with general sobriety, that ho seriously pro- 
pounds the question : whether even the sueritice of Protestant purity, 
and the adoption of Popery, would not be a clieap price to pay, if by 
such clmnges — chaiigt^s, remember, iu whut he considers the supreme 
of all truths — it were possible to purchase these French advantages of 
quiet and refinement. 

- “ Hts day " ; — viz. the day of Waterloo and six years later. He 
died iu 1821 from the consequences of a duel fought in a hot summer 
season : with cooler weather, his wounds were not of a dangerous class. 
He published two celebrated Tours to the Continent : one after the 
first conquest of Paris in 1814, and a second after Waterloo. [See 
aniet Vol. Ill, p. 127, footnote. — M.j 
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** not all disinterested. What she seeks to gratify is far less 
any temper of general kindliness than the furious passion for 
hearing herself talk. Garrulity is what you gentlemen from 
England have mistaken for diffusive courtesy.” There is so 
far a foundation for this caustic remark, that undoubtedly 
the French are the most garrulous people upon earth. Look 
into the novels of Eugene Sue and of Dumas, — which reflect 
pretty accurately the external features of Parisian society, — 
and you will perceive how indispensiible to the daily comfort 
of the general population is copious talking and unlimited in- 
dulgence of petty i>ei*8onal curiosity. These habits naturally 
support and strengthen the auxiliary habit of cheerful politeness. 
To tempt others into the spirit of communicativeness, it is in- 
dispensable to open their hearts by courteous and genial treat- 
ment. But, allowing for this undoubted national infirmity, 
viz. the intense predisposition to gossiping and comm^age, it 
still remains undeniable that the French, with less of a pro- 
found or impassioned benignity than some of their neighbours, 
have more by a great deal of that light-hearted surface good- 
nature which applies itself to trivial and uncostly services. 

The garrulity of the French temperament, therefore, if it 
mingles a little as a selfish element in the French affability, 
is yet so far valuable as it offers a collateral pledge for its 
continuance. This demur, therefore, wiU not seriously dis- 
turb the pretensions of the French to the most amiable form 
of national politeness that has ever descended deeply amongst 
the body of the people. But another demur there is, — not 
suggested by any countryman of their own, but irresistibly 
forced upon the notice of us islanders by the clamorous 
contrast with our own manners, — which does undoubtedly 
probe the value of their refinement in a way painfully 
humiliating. Ask any candid and observing tourist in France 
for the result of his experience, and lie will agree that 
generally at the tahle-d'hSte, and especially when the company 
is composed chiefly of flying travellers, the French manifest 
a selfishness and an exclusiveness of attention to their own 
comfort which is shocking to a native of this country. In 
thorough contradiction to the prevailing notions of this 
country, — which, on such subjects, are almost uniformly 
unsound, — the French, nationally, are great caters. ITiey 
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and the QermauB are the two most gormandizing races in 
Europe. This gratification is not for a moment laid under 
any restraint by the verbal sacrifices to civility. The dishes 
are rifled of their best luxuries in the same unblushing 
spirit of selfishness which would govern most of us in escaping 
from a burning theatre. Of course no individual experience 
is sufficient for susttiining this as a national charge ; but we 
have heard concurrent testimonies from many travellers to 
the same effect, all tending to show a general selfishness 
amongst the French in any similar case of competition 
which the cloak of external and verbal politeness does but 
the more powei-fully expose. Such an exposure, if true and 
iinexaggerated, stands out in violent contrast to all that we 
have ourselves observed of British life. Through a course of 
many years’ familiarity with our own mails and other public 
carriages, we never once witnessed a dinner at which the 
spirit of mutual attention and self-sacrifice did not preside. 

Even in respect for others, therefore, where generally the 
French so much excel ourselves, yet, when a selfish interest 
thwarts the natural tendency of their manners, this tendency 
appears to give way. But it is in respect that the 
French most of all betray their inferiority ; and here it is 
that the couiitcjrvailing excellence of British manners asserts 
itself. The stern and too often surly Briton, whether Eng- 
lishman or Scotchman, is saved by this very form of un- 
amiablencss from the pettiness of garrulity. If sometimes he 
is disagreeable, at least he is not undignified ; if he presents 
on unattractive phasis to society, at any rate he is not 
unmanly. Now, of all unmanlincss, — intellectually, though 
not morally, H]i(»aking, — the habits of gossip and loquacious- 
ness are about the most degrading. 

Yet gossiping and garrulity are not the most prominent 
infirmities by which the French betray their deficient self- 
respect Gesticulation, as an inseimrable organ of French 
converaation, is even more immediately disfiguring to the 
ideal of personal dignity. A gesticulating nation cannot be 
a dignified nation. A running accompaniment of pantomime 
may be picturesque, and in harmony with the general vivacity 
amongst harlequins and columbines, but cannot for a moment 
reconcile itself with any authentic standard of human dignity 
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The French have been notorious through generations for 
their puerile affectation of Roman forms, models, and historic 
precedents ; and yet, beyond all other races known to history, 
the Roman is that which it would be most difficult to repre- 
sent as expressing the grandeur of its purposes by gesticula- 
tion or histrionic pantomime. 

This feature of French manners, and the essential degrada- 
tion which cleaves to it, ought to be kept before tlie public 
eye at this moment, when not only the increasing intercourse 
with France, but also the insensible contagion from our own 
popular novels, — too often written by those who are semi- 
denizens of Paris, — violently tend to the transfiguration of 
our own ideals, so greatly superior in this paiticulur to those 
of France. In many of these novels we have it said as a 
matter of course that A or B “ shrugged his shoulders.’* But 
what Englishman, unless ridiculously metamorphosed by 
Paris, so as absolutely to have forgotten his own native 
usages, ever uses^ this odious gesture, or could use it with 
any hope of not disgusting his audience? not to mention 
other forms of pantomime still more d(‘grading, though 
countenanced by good society in Paris (such, for example, as 
the application of the finger to the side of the nostrils, 
together with an accompanying advancement of the face, by 
way of expressing a signal of knowingness or insinuation of 
secret understanding). Even the words and phrases imported 
by our novels, and which are already settling into vernacular 
use, ore sometimes fitted to import also the vulgar sentiment 
which they embody. Twenty-five years ago the vile ejacula- 
tion “RoA/” was utterly unknown to the English public. 
Now, and entirely through the currency given to it by our 
own novels, it h^ become the most popular expression for 
dismissing with contempt any opinion or suggestion of the . 
person with whom you are conversing. Sir Edward Lytton 
was amongst the earliest and deepest offenders. Anything 
more brutal or more insolent, in the way of summary con- 
tempt, cannot be imagined. To reject your companion’s 
thoughts may sometimes be requisite in mere sincerity ; but 
to do so with this plebeian want of consideration, leaving 
behind it the same sense of a stinging insult as would follow 
the act of puffing the smoke from a tobacco-pipe into your 
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face, is a striking instance of the real coarseness which too 
often creeps amongst the refinements of the French. 

This instance, by the way, illustrates also the fact that 
the French swerve at times from the law of respect to others 
not less grossly (though less frequently) than from the law of 
self-respect ; and it is worthy of remark that they swerve 
uniformly from the proper tone of respect for others when it 
happens that this respect is precluded from expressing itself 
(as between equals it does) by means of kindness and courtesy. 
Thus in the intercourse between master and servant the 
French always hold a false tone, whether in real life, or in 
the imitations of the drama. The French master is never 
dignihod, though he may chance to be tyrannical ; and the 
French servant, without meaning to be so, is always dis- 
respectfully familiar. The late Lady Blessington well illus- 
trated the difference between a French and an English foot- 
man. “If,” said she, “I ask my English servant any question 
“ about the residence and occupation of a petitioner who may 
have called to solicit charity, he answers rigorously to the 
“ particular questions I put ; not by one hair’s-breadth does 
“ he allow himself to wander into circumstances about which 
“ I have not questioned him. But the Frenchman fancies 
“ himself called upon to give his opinion upon every point, 
“ however remotely connected with my inquiries. He lives 
“ himself in volumes of garrulity, and, without designing any 
“ disrespect, practically by his voluble manner forgets that 
“ he is speaking to his mistress.” 

To the manners of a nation belong also its usages ; and 
some of these amongst the French are essentially vulgar. 
That field would lead us too far. But in the meantime, 
when peace and the increasing facilities of locomotion are 
annually bringing us more and more within French influence, 
it may have a reasonable use to direct the thoughts upon the 
current prejudice that French manners furnish any absolute 
model, — to separate that which is really good and beautiful 
from that which rests upon false foundations, — and, by sug- 
gesting a spirit of jealous discrimination in relation to foreign 
manners, eventually to warn us against exotic forms of 
coxcombry, and sometimes against exotic forms of sheez 
slang and brutality. 



PKESENGE OF MIND 

A FRAGMENT^ 

The Roman for summoning an earnest concentration 
of the faculties upon any object whatever iliat happened to 
be critically urgent was Hoc agcy “ Mind this ! or, in other 
words, do not mind that. The antithetic formula was “ aliud 
agerCy^ to mind something alien, or remote from the interest 
then clamouring for attention. Our modem military orders 
of ** Attention r* and Eyes straight!** were both included in 
the Hoc age. In the stem peremptoriness of this Roman 
formula we read a picturesque expression of the Roman 
character both as to its sti'ength and its weakness : of the 
energy which brooked no faltering or delay (for beyond all 
other races the Roman was natus rebus agendis\ and also of 
the morbid craving for action which was intolerant of any- 
thing but the intensely practical. In modem times it is we 
of the Anglo-Saxon blood, — that is, the British and the 
Americans of the United States, — who inherit the Roman 
temperament, with its vices and its fearful advantages of 
power. In the ancient Roman these vices appeared more 
barbarously conspicuous. We, the countrymen of Lord 
Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton, and at one time tlie leaders of 
austere thinking, cannot be supposed to shrink from the 
speculative through any native incapacity for sounding its 
depths. But the Roman had a real inaptitude for the specu- 

^ Appeared originally in one of the numbers of Hogg's Instmietw 
for 1850 (vol. y, new series, pp. 193-195) : reprinted in 1860 in the 
last volume of De Quincey’s Litton of his Collective Writings. — M. 
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lative ; to him nothing was real that was not practical. He 
had no metaphysics ; he wanted the metaphysical instinct. It 
is a strange distinction amongst races and nations that, of men 
having a literature, the Homan, and the Roman only, had no 
metaphysics. There was no school of native Roman philosophy : 
the Roman was merely an eclectic or dilettante^ picking up the 
crumbs which fell from Grecian tables ; and even mathematics 
was BO repulsive in its siiblimer aspects to the Roman mind 
that the very word mathematics had in Rome collapsed into 
another name for the dotages of astrology. The mathe- 
matician was a mere variety of expression for the wizard or 
the conjuror. 

From this unfavourable aspect of the Roman intellect it 
is but justice that we should turn away to contemplate those 
situations in which that same intellect showed itself preter- 
naturally strong. To face a sudden danger by a correspond- 
ing weight of 8udd(in counsel or sudden evasion , — that was a 
privilege essentially lodged in the Roman mind. But in 
every nation some minds much more than others are repre- 
sentative of the national type: they are normal minds, 
reflecting, as in a focus, the characteristics of the race. Thus 
Louis XIV has been held to be the idealized expression of 
the French character ; and amongst the Romans there can- 
not be a doubt that the first Crosar offers in a rare perfection 
the revelation of that peculiar grandeur which belonged to 
the children of Romulus. 

What woe that grandeur? We do not need, in this 
place, to attempt its analysis. One feature will suffice for 
our purpose. The late celebrated John Fpster, in his essay 
on Decision of Character,^ amongst the accidents of life which 
might serve to strengthen the natural tendencies to such a 
character, or to promote its development, rightly insists on 
desertioTU To find itself in solitude, and still more to find 
itself thrown upon that state of abandonment by sudden 
treachery, crushes the feeble mind, but rouses a terrific re- 
action of haughty self-assertion in that order of spirits which 
matches and measures itself against difficulty and danger. 
There is something corresponding to this case of human 
treachery in the sudden caprices of fortune. A danger offer- 
^ S«e ante^ Vol. XI, pp. 385-341. — M. 
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ing itself unexpectedly in some momentary change of blind 
external agencies assumes to the feelings the character of a 
perfidy accomplished by mysterious powers, and calls forth 
something of the same resentment, and in a gladiatorial in- 
tellect S(jmething of the same spontaneous resistance. A 
sword that breaks in the very crisis of a duel, a horse killed 
by a flash of lightning in the moment of collision with the 
enemy, a bridge carried away by an avalanche at the instant 
of a commencing retreat, affect the feelings like dramatic 
incidents emanating from a human will. Tliis man they 
confound and paralyse ; that man they rouse into resistance 
as by a personal provocation and insult. And, if it happens 
that these opposite effects show themselves in cases wearing 
a national importance, they raise what would else liave been 
a mere casualty into the tragic or the epic grandeur of a 
fatality. The superb character, for instance, of Caesar’s in- 
tellect throws a colossal shadow, as of predestination, over 
the most trivial incidents of his aireer. On the morning of 
Pharsalia, every man who reads a record of that mighty event 
feels, by a secret instinct,^ that an eartlnpiake is approaching 
which must determine the final distribution of the ground, 
and the relations amongst the whole family of man through 
a thousand generations. Precisely the inverse case is realised 
in some modern sections of history, where the feebleness or the 
inertia of the presiding intellect communicates a character 
of triviality to events that otherwise are of paramount his- 
torical importance. In Cajsar’s case, simply through the 
perfection of his preparations arrayed against all conceivable 
contingencies, there is an impression left as of some incarnate 
Providence, veiled in a human form, ranging through the 
ranks of the legions ; whilst, on the contrary, in the modern 
cases to which we allude, a mission, seemingly authorized by 
inspiration, is suddenly quenched, like a torch falling into 
water, by the careless character of the superintending 
intellect. Neither case is without its appropriate interest 

^ “ FetU by a secret instinct *’ : — A sentiment of this nature is 
finely expressed by Lucan in the passage beginning, ^^Advenisse 
diem,’* Ac. The circumstance by which Lucan chiefly defeats the 
grandeur and simplicities of the truth is the monstrous numerical 
exaggeration of the combatants and the killed at Pharsalia. 

VOL. XIV SS 
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The Bpectacle of a vast historical dependency pre-organized 
by an intellect of unuHual grandeur wears the grace of con- 
gruity and reciprocal proportion. And, on the other hand, 
a series of mighty events contingent upon the motion this 
way or that of a frivolous hand, or suspended on the breath 
of caprice, suggests the wild and fantastic disproportions of 
ordinary life, wliere the mighty masquerade moves on for ever 
through successions of the gay and the solemn, of the petty 
and the majestic. 

CflBsar’s cast of character owed its impressiveness to the 
combination which it ofl'ered of moral grandeur and monu- 
mental immobility, such as we see in Marius, with the 
dazzling intellectual versatility found in the Gracchi, in 
Sylla, in Catiline, in Antony. The comprehension and 
the absolute perfection of bis prescience did not escape 
the eye of Lucan, who describes him as “ nil actvm reputans 
fit quid mperesset agendum.*^ A fine lainbent gleam of his 
character escfipejs also in that magnificent fraction of a like 
sketch where he is described as one incapable of learning the 
style and sentiments suited to a private interest^ ^HndodUia 
privata loquV* 

There has been a disposition manifested amongst modern 
writers to disturb the traditional characters of Cassar and his 
chief antagonist. Audaciously to disparage Csosar, and, with- 
out a shadow of any new historic grounds, to exalt his feeble 
competitor, has been adopted as the best chance for filling up 
tlie mighty gulf between them. Lord Brougham, for instance, 
on occasion of a dinner given by the Cinque Ports at Dover 
to the Duke of Wellington, vainly attempted to raise our 
countryman hy unfounded and romantic depreciations of 
CsBsar. He alleged tJiat Cresar had contended only with 
barbarians. Now, that happens to be the literal truth as 
regards Pompey. The victories on which his early reputation 
was built were won from semi-barbarians : luxurious, it is 
true, but also efieminate in a degree never suspected at Borne 
until the next generation. The slight but summary contest 
of Ca3Bar with Pliarnaces, the son of Mitliridatcs, dissipated 
at once the cloud of ignorance in which Borne hod been 
involved on this subject by the vast distance and the total 
want of familiarity with Oriental habits. But Ctesar^s chief 
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antagonists, those whom Lord Brougham specially indicated, 
viz. the Gauls, were not barbarians. As a military people, 
they were in a state of civilisation next to that of the 
Romans. They were quite as much agrierris, hardened and 
seasoned to war, as the children of Rome. In certain mili- 
tary habits they were even superior. For purposes of war 
four races were then pre-eminent in Phirope : viz. the Romans, 
the Macedonians, certain select tribes amongst the mixed 
population of the Spanish Peninsula, and finally the Gauls. 
^J'hese were all open to the recruiting-parties of Coesar ; and 
amongst them all he had deliberately assigned his preference 
to the Gauls. The famous legion who carried the Alauda 
(the lark) upon their helmets was raised in Gaul from Csesar’s 
private funds. They composed a select and favoured division 
in his army, and, together with the famous tenth legion, 
constituted a third part of his forces, — a third numerically 
on the day of battle, but virtually a half. Even the rest of 
Oe08ar*8 army had been for so long a space recruited in the 
Gauls, Transalpine as well os Cisalpine, that at Pharsalia the 
bulk of his forces is known to have been Gaulish. There were 
more reasons than one for concealing that fact. The policy of 
Csesar was to conceal it not less from Rome than from the 
army itself. But the truth became known at last to all wary 
observers. Lord Brougham’s objection to the quality of 
Cajsar’s enemies falls away at once when it is collated with 
the deliberate composition of Ciesar’s own army. Besides 
that, Caesar’s enemies were not in any exclusive sense Gauls. 
The German tribes, the Spanish, the Helvetian, the Illyrian, 
Africans of every race and Moors, the islanders of the 
Mediterranean, and the mixed populations of Asia, had all 
been faced by Caesar. And, if it is alleged that the forces of 
Pompey, however superior in numbers, were at Pharsalia 
largely composed of an Asiatic rabble, the answer is that 
precisely of such a rabble were the hostile armies composed 
from which he had won his laurels. False and windy re- 
putations are sown thickly in history ; but never was there 
a reputation more thoroughly histrionic than that of Pompey. 
The late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, amongst a million of other 
crotchets, did (it is true) make a pet of Pompey ; and he was 
encouraged in this caprice (which had for its origin the 
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doctor^s political ^ animosity to Cflcsar) by one military critic, 
viz. Sir William Napier. This distinguished soldier con- 
veyed messages to Dr. Arnold warning him against the 
popular notion that Poinpey was a poor strategist Now, had 
there been any Roman state-paper office which Sir William 
could be supposed to liave simrchcd and weighed against the 
statements of surviving history, we might, in deference to 
Sir William^H great experience and talents, have consented to 
a rehearing of the case. Unfortunately, no new materials 
have been discovered ; nor is it alleged that the old ones are 
capable of being thrown into new combinations, so as to 
reverse or to 8iis}>end the old adjudications. The judgnjent of 
history stands ; and amongst the records which it involves 
none is more striking than this — that, whilst Ccesar and 
Pompey were equally assaulted by sudden surprises, the 
first invariably met the sudden danger (sudden, but never un- 
looked for) by counter-resources of evasion. He showed a 
new front as often as his situation exposed a new peril. At 
Pharsalia, where the cavalry of Pompey was far superior to 

^ It is very evident that Dr. Arnold could not have understood the 
position of politics in Rome when he allowed hinjself to make a 
favourite of Pompey. The doctor hated aristocrats as he hated the 
gates of Erebus. Now, Pompey was not only the leader of a most 
selfish aristocracy, but also their tool. Secondly, as if this were not 
bad enough, that section of the aristocracy to which he had dedicated 
his services was an odious oligarchy ; and to this oligarchy, again, 
though nominally its head, he was in effect the most submissive of 
tools. Gffisar, ou the other hand, if a democrat iu the sense of work- 
ing by dernocrntic agencies, was bending all his efforts to the recon- 
struction of a new, purer, and enlarged aristocracy, no longer reduced 
to the necessity of buying and selling the people in inero self-defence. 
The everlasting war of bribery, operating upon universal poverty, the 
internal disease of Homan society, would have been redressed by 
CsQsar's measures, an<l mis redressed according to the degree in which 
those measures were really brought into action. New judicatures 
were wanted, new judicial laws, a new aristocracy, by slow degrees a 
new people, and the right of suffrage exercised within new restrictions : 
all these things were needed for the cleansing of Rome ; and that 
Csesar would have aixonipUslied this labour of Hercules was the true 
cause of his assassination. The scoundrels of the oligarchy felt their 
doom to be approaching. It was the just remark of Napoleon that 
Brutus (but still more, we may say, Cicero), though falsely accredited 
08 a patriot, was, in fact, the most exclusive and the most selfish of 
aristocrats. 
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hifi owii) he anticipated and was in full readiness for the 
particular manoeuvre by which it was attempted to make this 
superiority available against himself. By a new formation 
of his troops he foiled the attack, and caused it to recoil 
upon the enemy. Had Pompey, then, no rejoindei ready for 
meeting this reply? No. His one arrow being shot, his 
quiver was exhausted. Without an effort at parrying any 
longer, the mighty game was surrendered as desperate. 
“ Check to the king 1 ** was heard in silent submission ; and 
no further stratagem was invoked, even in silent ])rayer, but 
the stratagem of flight. Yet Caesar himself, objects a cele- 
brated doctor (viz. Bishop Warbiirton), was reduced by his 
own rashness at Alexandria to a condition of peril and 
embai'rassment not levss alarming than the condition of Pompey 
at Pharsalia. How far this surprise might be reconcilable 
with CoBsar’s military credit is a question yet undecided ; but 
this at least is certain, that he was equal to the occasion ; and, 
if the surprise was all but fatal, the evasion was all but mira- 
culous. Many were the sudden surprises which Cmsor had 
to face before and after this — on the shores of Britain, at 
Marseilles, at Muncla, at Thapsus ; from all of which he issued 
triumphantly, failing only as to that final one from which 
he had in pure nobility of heart announced his determination 
to shelter himself under no precautions. 

Such cases of personal danger and escape are exciting to 
the imagination, from the disproportion between the interests 
of an individual and the interests of a whole nation which 
for the moment happen to bo concurrent. The death or the 
escape of Caesar at one moment rather than another would 
make a difference in the destiny of the human race. And 
in kind, though not in degree, the same interest has fre- 
quently attached to the fortunes of a prince or military 
leader. Effectually the same dramatic character belongs to 
any struggle with sudden danger, though not (like Ceesar^s) 
sucoessfiQ. That it was not successful becomes a new reason 
for pursuing it with interest ; since equally in that result as 
in one more triumphant we read the altered course by wliich 
History is henceforward destined to flow. 

For instance, how much depended — ^what a weight of his- 
tory hung in suspense — upon the evasions, or attempts at 
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evasion, of Charles I. He was a prince of great ability ; and 
yet it confounds us to observe with how little of foresight, or 
of circumstantial inquiry, either as regarded things or per- 
sons, he entered upon those difficult enterprises of escape 
from the vigilance of military guardians. His first escape, 
viz. that into the Scottish camp before Newark, was not 
surrounded with any circumstances of difficulty. His second 
escape, from Hampton Court, had become a matter of more 
urgent policy, and was proportionally more difficult of execu- 
tion. He was attended on that occasion by two gentlemen 
(Berkley and Ashburnham) upon whose qualities of courage 
and readiness, and upon whose acquaintance with the acci- 
dents, local or personal, that surrounded their path, all was 
staked. Yet one of these gentlemen was always suspected of 
treachery ; and both were imbecile as regarded that sort of 
wisdom on which it was possible for a royal person to rely. 
Had the questions likely to arise been such as belong to a 
masquerading adventure, these gentlemen might have been 
qualified for the situation. As it was, they sank in mere 
distraction under the responsibilities of the occasion. The 
King was as yet in safety. At Lord Southampton's country 
mansion he enjoyed the protection of a loyal family ready to 
face any risk in his behalf ; and his retreat was entirely con- 
cealed. Suddenly this scene changes. The military com- 
mander in the Isle of Wight is gratuitmisly made acquainted 
with the king’s situation, and brought into his presence, 
together with a military guard, though no effort had been 
made to exact securities from his honour in behalf of the 
king. His single object was evidently to arrest the king. 
His military honour, his duty to the Parliament, his private 
interest, all pointed to the same result, viz. the immediate 
apprehension of the fugitive prince. What was there in the 
opposite scale to set against these notorious motives ? Simply 
the fact that he was nephew to the king’s favourite chaplain, 
Dr. Hammond. What rational man, in a case of that nature, 
would have relied upon so poor a trifle ? Yet even this in- 
considerable bias was much more than balanced by another 
of the same kind, but in the opposite direction. Colonel 
Hammond was nephew to the ki^s chaplain ; so far good ; 
but in the meantime he was the husband of Crenn well’s 
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niece ; and upon Cromwell privately, and the whole faction 
of the Independents politically, he relied for all his hopes of 
advancement. The result was that, from mere inertia of 
mind and criminal negligence in his two attendants, the poor 
king had run right into the custody of the very jailer whom 
his enemies would have selected by preference. 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a prisoner, Charles 
had quietly walked into the military rat-trap of Carisbrook 
Castle. The very security of this ]>rison, however, might 
throw the governor oil* his guard. Another escape might be 
possible ; and again an escape was arranged. It reads like 
some leaf torn from the records of a lunatic hospibil, to hear 
its circumstances, and the particular point upon which it 
founded. Charles was to make his exit through a window. 
This window, however, w^xs fenced by iron bars ; and these 
bars had been to a certain extent eaten through with aqua- 
fortis. ITie king had succeeded in pushing his head through, 
and upon that result he relied for his escape ; for he con- 
nected this trial with the following strange maxim or 
postulate, viz. that wheresoever the head could pass there 
the whole person could pass. It needs not to be said that, in 
the final experiment, this absurd rule was found not to hold 
good. The king stuck fast about the chest and shoulders, 
and was extricated with some difficulty. Had it even been 
otherwise, the attempt would have failed ; for, on looking 
down from amidst the iron bars, the king beheld, in the 
imperfect light, a number of people who were not amongst 
his accomplices. 

Equal in fatuity, almost one hundred and fifty years later, 
were the several attempts at escape concerted on behalf of 
the French royal family. The abortive escape to Varennes 
is now familiarly known to all the world, and impeaches the 
good sense of the king himself not less than of his friends. 
The arrangements for the falling in with the cavalry escort 
could not have been worse managed had they been intrusted 
to children. But even the general outline of the scheme, — an 
escape in a collective family party, father, mother, children 
and servants — and the king himself, whose features, by means 
of the coinage, were known to millions, not even withdraw-^ 
ing himself from the public gaze at the stations for changing 
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hoi'ses, — all this is calculated to perplex and sadden the pity- 
ing reader with the idea that some supernatural infatuation 
had bewildered the predestined victims. Meantime an earlier 
escape than this to Varennes had been planned, viz. to 
Brussels. The preimrations for this, which have been 
narrated by Madame de Campan, were conducted with a 
disregard of concealment even more astounding to people of 
ordinary good sense. “ Do you really need to escape at all 
would have been the question of many a lunatic : “ if you 
do, surely you need also to disguise your preparations for 
escape.*’ 

But alike the madness or the providential wisdom of such 
attempts commands our profoundost interest : alike whether 
conducted by a Cajsar or by the helpless members of families 
utterly unfitted to act independently for thcinselvea These 
attempts belong to History, and it is in that relation that 
they become philosophically so impressive. Generations 
through an infinite series are contemplated by us as silently 
awaiting the turning of a sentinel round a comer, or the 
casual echo of a footstep. Dynasties have trepidated on the 
chances of a sudden cry from an infant carried in a basket ; 
and the safety of Empires has been suspended, like the de- 
scent of an avalanche, upon the moment earlier or the moment 
later of a cough or a sneeze. And, high above all, ascends 
solemnly the philosophic truth that the least things and the 
greatest are bound together as elements equally essential to 
the mysterious universe. 
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[Buitibh commerce with China, the real beginnings of which date 
from the early part of the seventeenth century, had been long impeded 
and crippled by being confined, in conformity with the traditional 
Oliinese policy of exclusiveness, to the single port of Canton. Two 
famous embassies from George III to the Chinese Emperor, — that of 
Lord Macartney in 1792, and that of Ijord Amherst in 1816, — had 
failed to bring about any appreciable change in this slate of matters ; 
and the restriction became more intolerable than ever after 1834, when 
the monopoly of the East India Coinjiany in the trade with China 
came to an end, and business with Canton was open to private 
British merchants. At length, in 1839, certain bickerings between the 
Chinese mandarins and the British traders, nominally on the subject of 
the smuggling of opium into China by British subjects, led to an actual 
war, — the war which forms the subject of De Quincey’s previous article 
on China in this volume. That war lasted till 1842 ; in the August of 
which year, after severe losses inflicted on the Chinese, a treaty of peace 
was agreed upon between Sir Henry Pottinger and the Commissioner 
for the Chinese Emperor. By this treaty not only was a large money 
indemnity obtained from the Emperor for the costs of the war, but the 
four additional ports of Amoy, Foo-chow, Ning-po, and Shanghai were 
declared open for the future to British trade, and the Island of Hong* 
Kong was ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain. On this footing 
things went on, though not without strain, till 1856, when a new war 
broke out Tlie immediate cause was the seizure by the Chinese, on 
the 8th of October in that year, of the crew of a Hong-Kong ** lorcha ” 
or trading vessel called The Arrowy followed by certain other high- 
handed proceedings of contempt and deflance by the Chinese Imperial 
Commissioner Yeh. Not till June 1858 were the Chinese compelled 
into submission and into the signing of another treaty, — call^ the 
Treaty of Tien-Tsin,— by which not only was liberty of travel over the 
interior of China granted to British subjects, with access for com- 
mercial purposes and right of residence in certain Chinese cities in 
addition to the five of the previous treaty, but toleration of Christianity 
In China was guaranteed, and direct diplomatic intercourse was 
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established between her Britannic Majesty and the Chinese Etnperoi 

himself at Peking. It was this war of 1856-8, while it was yet only 

In its beginnings, and hardly in actual progress, that drew from De 
Quincey a new expression of the strong views which ho had long enter- 
tained on the subject of British relations with China. No man of his 
generation had more of the John Bull " spirit, or, as it is now called, 
the “ Jingo ” spirit, in his notions of the proper behaviour of Britain 
under any insult from a foreign power ; China, as known to him by 
his readings, had always been an object of his special abomination ; 
and it is just possible that the fact that one of his sons had died in 
China in military service (see ante^ Vol. IV, p. 8) had imparted a 
tinge of bitter personal interest to this theoretical antipathy. At all 
events, no sooner had he heard of the affair of the seizure of the lorcha 
in October 1856, and of Commissioner Yeh's subsequent defiances of 
British power and the British flag, than he was up in flame. Though the 
Collective Edition of his Writings was then on hand, — only five of the 
volumes out, and the i)ubli8her, Mr. Hogg, waiting anxiously for the 
rest, — he interrupted that labour in order to contribute to Mr. Hogg’s 
then current Edinburgh periodical called Titan (described anfe, Vol. I, 
p. xiv, as a continuation in monthly form of the previous Edinburgh 
weekly called Hogg's Instructor) two articles on China and the China 
Question. The first appeared in the number of Titan for February 
1857, and the second in the April number. Then, not content with 
such magazine circulation of his views, he republished the two 
articles, with a Preliminary Note, a Preface, and other additions, 
in the form of an independent pamphlet. Nor did this suffice. He 
recurred to the subject in a third article for TOan^ published in July 
1857. Altogether, in the first half of 1857, he had written as much on 
the subject of the now British war with China as would moke, if printed 

entire, about 90 pages of the text of the present volume. He did 

not himself reprint any portion of all this Chinese matter in any of 
the volumes of his Collective Edition that occupied his remaining and 
last years, but loft the whole lying in the condition in which it had 
been produced, — namely, as a separate piece of literary industry 
collateral by chance with the middle volumes of his Collective Edition. 
Naturally this was not satisfactory ; and, when Messrs. Black com- 
pleted their new issue of the collected writings by the publication in 
1871 of the second of their supplementary volumes, care was taken to 
include in the volume that central portion of the straggle of successively 
published matter which De Quincey himself had entitled simply 
** China,’* and which might bo supposed therefore to contain the 
permanent core of his disquisitions as distinct from the ephemeral 
appendages. It is even more unnecessary to reproduce in the present 
volume, — already containing as it does the whole of De Quincey’s long 
and hitherto forgotten di.s8ertation on the previous war with China, — 
the entire aggregate of what he wrote in 1857 on the occasion of the 
second Chinese War. Much of what he then wrote was but repetition 
and reapplication of the views of his previous paper, or is otherwise 
now defonct ; and it is enough therefore to conserve that most sab- 
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stantial and novel portion of the whole which was reprinted under 
the title “ China *’ — De Quincey’s own title for it, — in Messrs. Black’s 
re-issne of the Collective Edition. This is, indeed, the sole portion 
that has now the interest of literary value. To distinguish this 
Chinese article of 1857 from its predecessor of 1840, wo have, however, 
enlarged the form of the title. — M.] 

In the days of Grecian Paganism, when morals (whether social 
or domestic) had no connexion whatever with the National 
Religion, it followed that there could be no organ corre- 
sponding to our modem Pulpit (Christian or Mahometan) 
for teaching and illustrating the principles of morality. 
Those principles, it was supposed, taught and explained 
themselves. Every man’s understanding, heart, and con- 
science, furnished him surely with light enough for his guid- 
ance on a path so plain, within a field so limited, as the 
daily life of a citizen — Spartan, Theban, or Athenian. In 
reality, this field was even more limited than at first sight 
appeared. Suppose the case of a Jew, living in pre-Christian 
Judea, under the legal code of Deuteronomy and Leviticus ; 
or suppose a Mussulman at this day, living under the control 
of Mahometan laws. He finds himself left to his own moral 
discretion hardly in one action out of fifty ; so thoroughly 
has the municipal law of his country (the Pentateuch in the 
one case, the Koran in the other) superseded and swallowed 
up the freedom of individual movement. Very much of the 
same legal restraint tied up the fancied autonomy of the 
Grecian citizen. Not the moral censor, but the constable, 
was at his heels, if he allowed himself too large a licence. 
In fact, so small a portion of his actions was really resigned 
to his own discretion that the very humblest intellect was 
equal to the call upon its energies. Under these circum- 
stances what need for any public and official lecturer upon 
distinctions so few, so plain, so little open to casuistic 
doubts ? To abstain from assault and battery ; not to 
run away from battle relicta non hene parmula ; not to 
ignore the deposit confided to his care : these made up 
the sum of cases that life brought with it as possibilities 
in any ordinary experience. As an office, therefore, the 
task of teiu^hing morality was amongst the ancients wholly 
superfluous. Pulpit there was none, nor any public teacher 
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of morality. As regarded his own moral responsibility, 
every man walked in broad daylight, needed no guide, and 
found none. 

But Athens, the marvellous city that in all things ran 
ahead of her envious and sullen contemporaries, here also 
made known her supremacy. Civilisation, not as a word, 
not os an idea, but os a thing, but as a power, was known in 
Athens. She only througli all the world had a theatre, and 
in the service of this theatre she retained the mightiest by 
far of her creative intellects. Teach she could not in those 
fields where no man was unlearned ; light was impossible 
where tliere could be no darkness ; .and to guide was a hope- 
less pretension when all aberrations must be wilful. But, if 
it were a vain and arrogant assumption to illuminate, as 
regarded those primal truths which, like the stars, are hung 
aloft, and shine for all alike,^ neither vain nor arrogant was 
it to fiy her falcons at game almost as high. If not light, 
yet life ; if not absolute birth, yet moral regeneration, and 
fructifying warmth : these were quickening forces which 
abundantly she was able to engraft upon truths else slumber- 
ing and inert. Not affecting to teach the new, she could yet 
vivify the old. Those moral echoes, so solemn and pathetic, 
that lingered in the ear from her stately tragedies, all spoke 
with the authority of voices from the grave. The great 
phantoms that crossed her stage all pointed with shadowy 
fingers to shattered dynasties and the ruins of once-regal 
houses, Pelopidre or Labdacidee, as monuments of sufferings 
in expiation of violated morals, or sometimes — which even 
more thrillingly spoke to human sensibilities — of guilt too 
awful to be expiated. And, in the midst of these appalling 
records, what is their ultimate solution? From what key- 
note does Athenian Tragedy trace the expansion of its own 
dark impassioned music ? {hybris ) — the spirit of out- 

rage and arrogant self-assertion — in that temper lurks the 
original impulse towards wrong ; and to that temper the 
Greek Drama adapts its monitory legends. The doctrine of 

' I quote a sentiment of Wordsworth’s in “ The Excursion,” but 
cannot remember its expression. [The expression is ‘'The primal 
duties shine aloft, like stars.” Tt is in Book IX of The JCxcursion * — 
M.] 
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the Hebrew Scriptures as to vicarious retribution is at times 
discovered secretly moving through the scenic poetry of 
Athens. His own crime is seen hunting a man through five 
generations, and finding him finally in the persons of his 
innocent descendants. “ Curses, like young fowls, come 
home in the evening to roost.” This warning doctrine, 
adopted by Southey as a motto to his “ Kehama,” is dimly 
to be read moving in shadows through the Greek legends 
and semi - historic traditions. In other words, atrocious 
crime of any man towards others in his stages of power 
comes round U])on him with vengeance in the darkening 
twilight of his evening. And, accordingly, upon no one 
feature of moral temper is the Greek Tragedy more frequent 
or earnest in its denunciations than upon all expressions 
of self-glorification or of arrogant disparagement applied to 
others. 

What nation is it, beyond all that ever have played a part 
on this stage of Earth, which ought, supposing its vision 
cleansed for the better appreciation of things and persons, to 
feel itself primarily interested in these Grecian denunciations? 
What other than CJiina ? When Coleridge, in lyric fury, 
apostrophised his mother- country in terms of hyperbolic 
wrath, almost of frenzy — 

“ The nations hate thee ! ” 

every person who knew him was aware that in this savage 
denunciation he was simply obeying the blind impulse of 
momentary partisanship ; and nobody laughed more heartily 
than Coleridge himself, some few moons later, at his own 
violence. But in the case of China this apostrophe — The 
nations hate thee I — would pass by acclamation, without need- 
ing the formality of a vote. Such has been the inhuman 
insolence of this vilest and silliest amongst nations towards 
the whole household of man that (upon the same principle 
as governs our sympathy with the persons and incidents of a 
novel or a tlrama) we are pledged to a moral detestation of 
all who can bo supposed to have participated in its constant 
explosions of unprovoked contumely to ourselves. A man 
who should profess esteem for Shakspere^s lago would him- 
self become an object of disgust and suspicion. Yet lago is 
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but a fabulous agent; it was but n dream in which he 
played so diabolic a part. But the offending Chinese not 
only supported that flesli-and-blood existence which lago had 
not, but also are likely (which lago is not in any man’s 
dreams) to repeat their atrocious insolences as often as opjx)r- 
tunities offer. Our business at present with the Chinese is 
to speculate a little upon the future immediately before us, 
BO far us it is sure to be coloured by the known dispositions 
of tliat people, and so far as it ought to be coloured by 
changes in our inter-relations, dictated by our improved 
knowledge of the case, and by that larger experience of 
Chinese character which has been acquired since our last 
treaty with their treacherous executive. Meantime, for one 
moment let us fix our attention upon a remarkable verifica- 
tion of the old saying, adopted by Southey, that “curses 
come home to roost.” 

Two centuries have elapsed, and something more, 
since our national expansion brought us into a painful 
necessity of connecting ourselves with the conceited and 
most ignorant inhabitants of China. From the very 
first our connexion had its foundations laid in malignity 
so far os the Chinese were concerned, in affected disdain, and 
in continual outbreaks of brutal iiihospitality. Tliat we 
should have reconciled ourselves to such treatment formed, 
indeed, one-half of that apology which might have been 
pleaded on behalf of the Chinese. But why, then, did we 
reconcile ourselves ? Simply for a reason which offers the 
other half of the apology — namely, that no thoroughly 
respectable section of the English nation ever presented 
itself at Canton in those early days as candidates for any 
share in so humiliating a commerce. On reviewing that 
memorable fact, we must acknowledge that it offers some 
inadequate excuse on behalf of the Chinese. They had seen 
nothing whatevcir of our national grandeur ; nothing of our 
power ; of our enlightened and steadfast constitutional 
system ; of our good faith ; of our magnificent tfnd ancient 
literature ; of our colossal charities and provision for every 
form of human calamity ; of our insurance system, which so 
vastly enlarged our moneyed power ; of our facilities for 
combining and using the powers of all (as in our banks the 
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money of all) for common purposes ; of our mighty shipping 
interest ; of our docks, arsenals, lighthouses, manufactories, 
private or national. Much beside there was that they could 
not have understood, so that not to have seen it was of small 
moment ; but these material and palpable indications of 
power and antiquity even Chinamen, — even Changs and 

Fangs, (Jhungs and Fungs, could havt; appreciated. Yet all 

these noble monuments of wisdom and persevering energy 
they had seen absolutely not at all ; and the men of our 
nation who had resorttul to Canton were too few at any time 
to suggest an impi ession of national greatness. Numerically, 
we must have seemed a mere vagrant tribe ; and, — as the 
Chinese, even in 1851, and in the council-chamber of the 
Emperor, settled it as the most plausible hypothesis that the 
English People had no territorial home, but made a shift 
(like some birds) to float upon the sea in fine weather, and in 
rougher seasons to run for “holes,” — upon the whole we 
English are worse off than are the naked creatures that 
affront the elements. 

“ If on windy days the raven 
Gambol like a dancing ski If, 

Not the le.ss he loves his haven 
On the bosom of a cliff’. 

Though almost with eagle pinion 
O’er the rocks the chamois roam, 

Yet he has some small dominion 
Winch no doubt ho calls his home.” 

Yes, no doubt. But, worse off than all these — than sea- 
horse, raven, chamois — tlie Englishman, it seems, of Chinese 
ethnography has not a lioine, except in crevices of rocks. 
What are wc to think of that nation which by its supreme 
councils could accredit such follies ? We in fact suffer from 
the same cause, a thousandfold exaggerated, as that which 
injured the French in past times amongst ourselves. Up to 
the time when Voltaire came twice to England, no French- 
man of eminence or distinguished talents had ever found a 
sufficient motive for resisting his home-loving indolence so 
far as to pay us a visit. The court had been visited in the 
days of James I. by Sully ; in those of Charles II by De 
Grammont ; hut the nation for itself, and witli an honour- 
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able enthusiasm, first of all by Voltaire. What was the 
consequence ? No Frenchman ever coming amongst us, 
except (1) as a cook, (2) as a hairdresser, (3) as a dancing- 
master — was it unnatural in the English to appreciate the 
French nation accordingly ? — 

“ Pauluni scpuliifi tlistat inertioa 
Oolata virtus.” 

What they allowed ns, that^ in conniiennal phrase, we carried 
to their account ; what they gave, for that we credited them ; 
and it was unreasonable to complain of our injustice in a 
case where so detenu inately they were unjust to themselves. 
Not until lately have we in England done any justice to the 
noble qualities of our French neighbours. But yet, for this 
natural result of the intercoftrse between us, the French have 
to thank themselves. 

With Canton the case was otherwise. Nobody having 
freedom could be e.xpected to visit such a dog-kennel, where 
all alike wore muzzled, and wliere the neutral ground for 
exercjise measurod about fifteen pocket-handkerchiefs. Accord- 
ingly, the select few who had it not in their power to stay 
away proclaimed themselves ipso facto as belonging to that 
class of persons who were willing to purchase the privilege 
of raising a fortune at any price, and through any sacriiice 
of dignity, personal or national. Almost excusably, there- 
fore, the British were confounded for a time with the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, who had notoriously practised 
sycophantic arts, carried to shocking extremities. The first 
person who taught the astonished Chinese what difference 
might happen to lurk between nation and nation was Lord 
Anson : not yet a lord ; in fact, a simple commodore, and in 
a crazy old hulk ; but who, in that same superannuated ship, 
had managed to jilough up the timbers of the Acapulco 
galleon, though by repute ^ bullet-proof, and eventually to 

^ “By repute"' : -The crew of tho Centurion yr ere so persuaded 
that these treasure-galleoiis were impregnable to ordinary cannon-balls 
that the commodore found it advisable to reason with them ; and such 
was their confidence in him that, upon his promise to find a road 
into the ship if they would only lay him alongside of her, they 
unaiiiinously voted the superstition a Spanish lie. 
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make prize of considerably more than half-a-million sterling 
for himself and his crew. Having accomplished this little 
feat, the commodore was not likely to put much value upon 
the “crockery ware^* (as lie termed tiie forts) of the 
Chinese. Not (ujine, however, upon any martial mission, he 
confined himself to so much of warlike demonstration as 
sufficed for his own immediate purposes. To place our 
Chinese establishments upon a more dignified footing was 
indeed a most urgent work, but work for councils more 
deliberate, and foi* armaments on a far larger scale. As 
regarded the present, such was the vast distance between 
Canton and Peking that there was no time for this Anson 
aggression to reach the ears of the Emperoris Council before 
all had passed olf. It was but a momentary typhoon, that 
thoroughly frightened the Flowery People, but was gone 
before it could influence their policy. By a pleasant 
accident, the Manilla treasure captured by Anson was pass- 
ing in waggons in the rear of St. James’s Palace during the 
natal hour of the Prince of Wales (George IV) ; consequently 
we are within sight, chronologically, of the period which 
will round the century dated from Lord Anson’s assault. 
Within that century is comprised all that has cvct been done 
by war or by negotiation to bring <lown upon their knees 
this ultra-gasconading, but also ultra-pusillanimous, nation. 
Some thirty and more years after the Anson skirmish, it was 
resolved that the best way to give weight and splendour to 
our diplomatic overtures was by a solemn embassy, headed 
by a man of rank. At that time the East India Company 
had a monopoly interest in the tea trade of Canton, as sub- 
sequently in the opium trade. What we had to ask from 
the Chinese was generally so reasonable, and so indispensable 
to the establishment of our national name upon any footing 
of equality, that it ought not for a moment to have been 
tolerated os any subject for debate. There is a difficulty 
often experienced even in civilised Europe of making out 
any just equations between the titular honours of different 
states. Ignorant people are constantly guided in such 
questions by mere vocal resemblances. The acrimonious 
Prince Fuclder Muskau, so much irritated at being mistaken 
ill France for an Englishman, and in fifty ways betraying 
VOL. xrv 2 A 
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hie mortifying remembrances connected with England, 
charges us with being immoderately addicted to a reveren- 
tial homage towards the title of “ Prince ” ; in which, to any 
thoughtful man, there would be found no subject for blame ; 
since with us there can be no prince ^ tliat is not by blood 
connected with the royal family ; so that such a homage is 
paid under an erroneous impression as to the fact, but not the 
less under an honourable feeling as to the purpose, — which 
is that of testifying the ])eculiar respect in a free country 
cheerfully paid to a (umstitulional throne. But, if we had 
been familiarised with the mock princes of Sicily and Kussia 
(amongst wliich last are found sonui reputed to have earned 
a living in St Petersburg as barbers), we should certainly 
moderate our respect towards the bearers of ])rincely honours. 
Every man of the wcirld knows how little a French marquise 
or comtesse can prettuid to rank with a British nnirchioness 
or countess ; as reasonably might you suppose an equation 
between a modern consul of commerce and tlie old Roman 
consul of the awful S.P.Q.Il. 

In dealing with a vile trickster like the Chinese executive 
— unacquaint(*d with any one restraint of decorum or hon- 
ourable fl(msibi]ity — it is neceasary for a diplomatist to be 
constantly upon his guard, and to have investigated all these 
cases of international equation, before coming abruptly to any 
cfill for a decision in some actual case. Cromwell was not 
the man to have attached much imporbince to the question 
of choosing a language for the embodying of a treaty, or for 
the intercourse of the hostile envoys in settling the terms of 
such a treaty j and yet, when he ascertained that the French 
Court made it a point of honour to use their own language 
in the event of any modern language being tolerated, he 
insisted upon the adoption of Latin as the language of the 
treaty.^ With the Chinese a special, almost a superstitiously 

^ ** Can he no prince" Tii the teclmical heraldic usage a duke in 
our peerage is styled a prince. But this book -honour finds no acceitt- 
ation or echo in the usage of life ; not even in cases like those of 
Marlborough and Wellington, where the flukes have received prince- 
doms from foreign sovereigns, and might, under the sanction of their 
own sovereign, assume their continental honours. 

* This tells favourably for Cromwell, as an instance of fair and 
honourable nationality in one direction ; and yet in the counter-direc- 
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minute, attention to punctilios is requisite, because it has 
now become notorious that they assign a symbolic and repre- 
sentative value to every act of intercourse between their 
official deputies and all foreign aml)a8sadors. Does the am- 
bassador dine at some imperial table, — the Emperor has been 
feeding the barbarians ! Do some of the court mandarins 
dine with the ambassador, then the Emperor has deigned 
to restore happiness to the barbarians by sending those who 
represent his person to speak words of liope and consolation ! 
Does the ambassador convey presents from his own sovereign 
to the emperor, — the people of Peking are officially informed 
that the Barbarians are bringing their tribute ! Does the 
Emperor make presents to the ambassador, — in that case his 
Majesty has been furnishing the me^ins of livelihood to bar- 
barians exhausted by ijestilence, and by the failure of crops ! 
Hue, the French missionary, who travelled in the highest 
north latitudes of China, traversing the whole of the frightful 
deserts between Peking and Lassa (or, in his nomenclature, 
lia Sac), the capital of Thil)et, and who, speaking the Mongol 
language, had the rare advantage of passing for a native sub- 
ject of the Chinese Emperor, and therefore of conciliating 
unreserved confidence, tells us ot some desperate artihees 
practised by the imperial government. In particular, lie 
mentions, this : — Towards the close of the British War a 
Tartar general, reputed invincible, had been summoned from a 
very distant post in the north to Peking, and thence immediately 
despatched against the detested enemy. Upon this man’s 
prestige of invincibility, and upon the notorious fact that he 
really had been successful in repressing some predatory 
aggressors in one of the Tartarys, great hopes were built of 
laurel crops to be harvested without end, and of a dreadful 

tion, how ill it tells for his discerniiieiit that, in forecasting a memoir 
on his own career for continental use, and therefore properly to be 
written in Latin, his thoughts turned (under some accountable bias) to 
continental writers, descending even to such a fellow as Meric Casaubon, 
— the son, indeed, of an illustrious scholar, but himself a man of poor 
pretensions, — and all the while this English-hearted Protector utterly 
overlooked his own immortal secretary. [The use of Latin in all 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers had begun under the 
English Commonwealth before CromweH's accession to the sovereignty ; 
and he only continued it.— M.] 
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retribution awaiting the doomed barbarian enemy Naturally 
this poor man, in collision with the English forces, met the 
customary fate. M. Hue folt^ therefore, a special curiosity 
to learn in what way the Chinese Government had varnished 
the result in this particular case, upon which so very much 
of public interest had settled. This interest being in its 
nature so jiersonal, and the name of the Tartar hero so noto- 
rious, it had been found impossible for the imperial govern- 
ment to throw their mendacity into its usual form of blank 
denial applied to the total result, or of intricate transformation 
applied to the details, ^fhe llarbarians, it was confiissed, had 
for the present escaped. The British defeat had Twt been 
of that vjist extent which was desirable. But why ? The 
reason was that, in the very paroxysm of martial fury, on 
coming within sight of the Barbarians, the Tartar general 
was seized by the very impertinent^ ]:)a88ion of pity. He 
pitied the poor wretches; through which mistake in his 
passions the red - haired devils effected their escape, doing, 
however, various acts of mischief in the course of the said 
escape : such being the English mode of gratitude for past 
favours. 

With a Government capable of frauds like these, and a 
People (at least in the mandarin class) trained through cen- 
turies to a conformity of Umiper with their Government, we 
shall find, in the event of any more extended intercourse 
with China, the greatest difficulty in maintaining the just 
equations of rank and privilege. But the difficulty as regards 
the people of the two nations promises to bo a trifle by com- 
parison with tliat which besets the relations between the two 
crowns. We came to know something more circumstantially 
about this question during the second decennium of this 
nineteenth century. The unsatisfactoriness of our social 
position had suggested the necessity of a second embassy. 
Probably it was simply an accidental difference in the temper 
of those forming at that time the imperial council which 
caused the ceremonial ko-tou of court presentation to be 
debated with so much more of rancorous bigotry. Lord 
Amherst was now the ambassador, a man of spirit and dignity, 

^ ** Impertinent” That is, according to an old and approved 
Parliamentary explanation, not pertinent, irrelevant 
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to whom the honour of his country might liave been safely 
confided, had he stood in a natural and intelligible position ; 
but it was the inevitable curse of an ambassador to Peking 
that his ofiicial station had contradictory aspects, and threw 
him upon incompatibh» duties. His first duty was Uy his 
country ; and nobody, in so many words, denied that. But 
this patriotic duty, though a conditio sine qua non for his 
diplomatic functions, and a perpetual restraint upon their 
exercise, was not the true and efficient cause of his mission. 
That lay in tlie commercial interests of a great Company. 
This secondary duty w^as clearly his paramount duty as 
regarded the good sense of the situation. Yet the other was 
the paramount duty as regarded the sam^tity of its obligation, 
and the impossibility of compromising it by so much as the 
shadow of a doubt or the tremor of a hesitation. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Amherst was plied with secret whispers (more 
importunate than tlie British public knew) from the East 
India Company, suggesting that it was childish to lay too 
much stress on a pure ceremonial usage, of no more we.ight 
than a bow or a curUey, and which pledged neither liimself 
nor his country to any consequences. But, in its own nature, 
the homage was that of a slave. Genuflexions, prostrations, 
and knockings of the ground nine times with the forehead, 
were not modes of homage to be asked from the citizen of 
a free state, far less from that citizen when acting as the 
acknowledged representative of that slate. 

For one moment, let us pause to review this hideous 
degradation of human nature which has always disgraced 
the East That no Asiatic state has ever debarbarised itself 
is evident from the condition of woman at this hour all 
over Asia, and from this very abject form of homage which 
already in the days of Darius and Xerxes we find estab- 
lished, and extorted from the compatriots of Miltiades and 
Themistocles.^ 

^ We may see by the recorded stratagem of an individual Greek, 
cunning enough, but, on the other hand, not at all less base than that 
which he sought to escape, that these prostrations (to which Euripides 
alludes with such lyrical and impassioned scorn, in a chorus of his 
** Orestes," as fitted only for Phrygian slaves) must have been exacted 
from all Greeks alike, as the sine qua non for admission to the royal 
presence. Some Spartan it was, already slavish enough by his train- 
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There cannot be any doubt that the /co^tou had descended 
to the court of Susa and Persepolis from the elder court of 
Babylon, and to f/ia( from the yet elder court of Nineveh. 
Man in his native grandeur, standing erect, and with his 
countenance raised to the heavens 

(Os honiini sublime dedil, ccelumque tueri)^ 

presents a more awful contnist to man when ])as8ing through 
the shadow of this particular degradation than under any or 
all of the other symbols at any time devised for the sensuous 
expression of a servile condition - -scourges, ergastula, infibu- 
lation, or the neck-chains and ankle-chains of the Roman 
atriensis. The “ bloody writing is far more legible in this 
than any other language by which the slavish condition is or 
can be published to the world, because in this only the sufferer 
of the degradation is himself a party to it, an accomplice in 
his own dishonour. All else may have been the stern doom 
of calamitous necessity. Here only we recognise, without an 
opening for disguise or equivocation, the man’s own deliberate 
act. H(j has not been branded passively (personal resistance 
being vain) with the record of a master’s ownership, like a 
shee}), a mule, or any other chattel, but has solemnly branded 
himself. Wearing, therefore, so peculijir and differential a 
character, to whom is it in modern days that this bestial 
yoke of servitude as regards Christendom owes its revival ? 
Without hope, the Chinese despot would not have attempted 

ing, who tried the artifice of dropping a ring, and affecting to pass off 
hi« prostrations aa simply so many efforts to search for and to recover 
his ring. But, to the feelings of any honourable man, this stratagem 
would not avail him. One baseness caunot be evaded by another. 
The anecdote is useful, however ; for this picturesf|ue case, combined 
with others, satisfactorily proves that the sons of Greece could and 
did submit to the ko-tou for the furtherance of what seemed to them 
an adequate purpose. Had newspapers existed in those days, this 
self- degradation would have purchased more infamy in Greece than 
benefit in Persia. The attempted evasion by this miserable Greek, 
who sought to havc5 tlie benefits of the ko-tnu without paying its price, 
—thinking, in fact, tiiat honour could bo saved by swindling, — seems 
on a level with tiiat baseness ascribed (untruly, it may be hoped) to 
Galileo ; whom some persons represent as seeking to evade his own 
formal recantation of the doctrine as to the earth’s motion by mutter- 
ing inaudibly, But it does move, for all that.” This would have 
been the trick of the Grecian ring-dropper. 
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to enforce such a Molocli vassjilage upon the western world. 
Through whom, therefore, and through whose facile com- 
pliance with the insolent exaction, did he first conceive this 
hope ? 

It has not been observed, so far as wo know, that it was 
Peter I of Russia, vulgarly (tailed Peter the Great, who pre- 
pared for us that fierce necessity of conflict, past and yet to 
come, through whicli we British, standing alone — but hence- 
forth, we may hope, energetically supported by the United 
States, if not by France — have, on behalf of the whole 
Western Nations, victoriously resisted the. arrogant preten- 
sions of the East. About four years afUT the death of our 
Queen Anne, Peter despatched from St Pettirshurg (his new 
capital, yet raw and unfinished) a very elaborate embassy to 
Peking, by a route which measured at least ten thousand 
versts, or, in English miles, about two- thirds of that dis- 
tance. It was, in iiict, a vast caravan, or train of caravans, 
moving so slowly that it occupied sixteen calendar months 
in the journey. Peter was by natural disposition a bully. 
Offering outrages of every kind upon the slightest impulse, 
no man was so easily frightened into a retreat and abject 
concessions as this drunken prince. He had at the very time 
of this embassy submitted tamely to a most atrocious injury 
from the eastern side of the Caspian. The Khan of Khiva 
— a place since made known to us all as the foulest of 
murdering dens — had seduced by perfidy the credulous little 
army despatched by Peter into quarters so widely scattered that 
with little difficulty he had there massacred nearly the whole 
force ; about three or four hundreds out of so many thousands 
being all tliat had recovered their vessels on the Caspian. 
This atrocity Peter had pocketed, and ajiparently found his 
esteem for the Khan greatly increased by such an instance 
of energy. He was now meditating, by this great Peking 
embassy, two objects : first, the ordinary objects of a 
trading mission, together with the adjustment of several 
disputes affecting the Russian frontier towards Chinese 
Tartary and Tliibet ; but, secondly, and more earnestly, 
the privilege of having a resident minister at the capital 
of the Chinese Emperors. This last purpose was con- 
nected with an evil result for all the rest of Christendom.* 
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It is well known to all who have taken any pains in study- 
ing the Chinese temper and character that obstinacy 
obstinacy like that of iruiles — is one of its foremost features. 
And it is also known, by a multiplied experience, that the 
very greatest importance attaches in Chinese estimate to the 
initial movement. Once having conceded a point, you need 
not hope to recover your lost ground. Tlie Chinese are, as 
may easily be read in their olVKual papers and acts, intellectu- 
ally a very imbecile people ; and their peculiar style of 
obstinacy is ofttm found in connexion with a feeble brain, 
and also (though it may seem paradoxical) with a feeble moral 
energy. Aj)})arently, a secret fetding of their own irresolution 
throws them for a vicarious support upon a mechanic resource 
of artificial obstinacy. This peculiar constitution of character 
it was, on the part of the Chinese, which gave such vast 
importance to what might now he done by the Russian 
ambassador. Who was hel lie was called M. de Ismaeloff, 
an officer in the Russian guards, and somewhat of a favourite 
with the Czar. What imj)rcsse(l so deep a value upon this 
gentleman’s acts at this special moment was that a great crisis 
had now arisen for the aiipraisal of the Christian Nations. 
None hitherto liad put forward any huge or ostentatious display 
of their national j^retensions. Generally, for the scale of 
rank as amongst the Chinese, who know nothing of Europe, 
they stood much upon the casual proportions of their com- 
merce, and ill a small degree upon old concessions of some 
past Chinese ruler, or upon occasional encroachments that 
liad become settled through lajise of time. But in the East 
all things masiiueraded and belied their home character. 
Popish peoples were, at times, the firmest allies of bigoted 
Protestiints ; and the Dutch, -that in Europe had played the 
noblest of parts as the feeble (yet. eventually the triumphant) 
asserters of national rights, — everywhere in Asia, through 
mean jealousy of England, luid become but a representative 
word for liellish patrons of slavery and torture. All was 
confusion between tlie two scales of appreciation, domestic 
and foreign, European and Asiatic. But now was coming 
one that would settle all this in a transcendent way ; for 
Russia would carry in her train, and compromise by her 
decision, most of the other Christian states. Tlie very 
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frontier line of llussia, often conterminous witli tliat of 
China, and the sixteen months* journey, furnished in them- 
selves exponents of the Eussian grandeur. China needed no 
interpreter for that. She herself was great in pure virtue of 
her bigness. But here was a brother bigger than lierself. We 
have known and witnessed the case wliere a bully, whom it was 
found desirable to eject from a coffee-room, upoji o])ening the 
window for that purpose, was found too l)ig to pass, and also 
nearly too heavy to raise, unless by machinery; so that in the 
issue the. bully maintained his ground by virtue of his tonnage. 
That was really the case oftentimes of China. Russia seemed 
to stand upon the same basis of right as to aggression. 
China, therefore, understood her, and admired her, but, for 
all thdty meant to make a handle of her. Slie judged that 
Russia, in coming with so much pomp, had something to 
ask. So had China. China, during that long peri(xl when 
M. de Ismaeloff was painfully making way across the steppes 
of Asia, had leisure to think what it was that she would ask, 
and through what temptation she would ask it. There was 
little room for doubting. Russia, being inconipiu'ably the 
biggest potentate in Christendom (for as yet the United 
States had no existence), seemed, therefore, to the Chinese 
mind the greatest, and virtually to include all the rest. 
What Russia did, the rest would do. M. de IsmaeloJT meant 
doubtless to ask for something. No matter what it might 
be, he should have it. At length the ambassador arrived. 
All his trunks were unpacked ; and then M. de Ismaeloff 
unpacked to the last wrapper his own little request. The 
feeble-minded are gimerally cunning ; and therefore it was 
that the Chinese Council did not at once say yes, but pre- 
tended to find great difficulties in the request, — which was 
simply to arrange some disorders on the frontier, but chiefly 
to allow of a 'permaiimt ambassador from the Czar taking up 
his residence at Peking. At last this demand was granted 
— but granted conditionally. And what now might be the 
little condition ? “ 0, my dear fellow, between you and me, 

such old friends,*’ said the Chine.se minister, ** a bauble not 
worth speaking of ; would you oblige me, when presented 
to the Emperor, by knocking that handsome head of yours 
nine times — that is, you know, three times three — against 
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the floor 1 I would take it very kindly of you ; and the 
floor is padded to prevent contusions.” Ismaeloff pondered 
till the next day ; but on that next day he said, “ I will do 
it” — “Do what, my friend?” — “I will knock my forehead 
nine times against the padded floor.” Mr. Bell of Antermony 
(which, at times, he writes Auchtermony) accompanied the 
Russian ambassador, as a leading person iti his suite. A con- 
siderable section of his travels is occupied with this embassy. 
But, perhaps from private regard to the ambassador, whose 
character suffers so much by this transaction, we do not 
recollect that lie t(dls ns in so many words of this Russian con- 
cession. But M. de Ijange, a Swedish officer, subsequently 
employed by the Czar Peter, does. A solemn co\irt-day was 
held. M. de Ismaeloff attended. Thither came the Allegada, 
or Chinese Prime Minister ; thither came the ambassador’s 
friends and acquaintances ; thither earner, as having the 
official eiUree^ the ambassador’s friend Hum-Hum, and also his 
friend Bug-Bug ; and, whe.n all is said and done, this tnith 
is undeniable — that there and then (namely, in the imperial 
city of Peking, and in Anno Domini 1720) M. de Ismaeloff 
did knock his forehead nine times tigainsl the floor of the 
Tartar Khati’s palace. M. de Lange’s report on this matter 
has been publislied separately ; neither has the fact of the 
prost ration and the forehead-knockings to the amount of nine 
ever been called in question. 

Now, it will be asked, did IsiuaelolF absolutely consent to 
elongate himself on the floor, as if preparing to take a swim, 
and then knock his forehead repeatedly, as if weary of life 
— somebody counting all the while with a stop watch No. 
1, No. 2, No. 3, and so on? Did he do all this without 
capitulating ; that is, stipulating for some ceremonial return 
upon the part of the Chinese ? 

O no 1 The Russian ambassador, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and our own at the end of it, both bar- 
gained for equal returns ; and here are the terms : — The 
Russian had, with good faith, and through all its nine sec- 
tions, executed the Jco4ou ; and he stipulated, before he did 
this, that any Chinese seeking a presentation to the Czar 
should, in coming to St Petersburg, go through exactly the 
same ceremony. The Chinese present all replied with good 
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faith, though doubtless stifling a little laughter, that when 
they or any of them should come to St. Petersburg the 
Jeo-tou should be religiously performed. The English lords, 
on the other hand, — Ijord Macartney, and subsequently Lord 
Amherst, — declined the ko-toUy but were willing to make 
profound obeisances to the Emperor, provided these obei- 
sances were simultaneously addressed by a high mandarin to 
the portrait of George III. In both cases a man is shocked: 
by the perfidy of the Chinese in oflering, by the folly of the 
Christian envoys in accepting, a mockery so unmeaning. 
Certainly the English case is better : our Envoy escaped the 
degradation of the ko-tou, and obtained a shadow ; he paid 
less, and he got in exchange what many would think more. 
Homage paid to a picture, when counted against homage 
paid to a living man, i.s but a shadow ; yet a shadow wears 
some semblance of a reality. But, on the other hand, for 
the Russian who submitted to an abject degradation, under 
no .hope of any equivalent except in a contingency that was 
notoriously impossible, the mockery was full of insult. The 
Chinese do not travel ; by the laws of China they cannot 
leave the countiy. None but starving and desperate men 
ever do leave the country. All the Chinese emigrants 
now in Australia, and the great body at this time quitting 
California in order to evade the pressure of American 
laws against them, are liable to very severe punishment 
(probably to decapitation) on re-entering China. Had 
Ismaeloff known what a scornful jest the Emperor and 
his Council were enacting at his expense, probably he 
would have bambooed some of these honourable gentlemen, 
on catching them within the enclosed court of his private 
residence.^ 

^ There seems to have been a strange blunder at the bottom of all 
our diplomatic approaches to the Court of China, if we are to believe 
what the lexicographers tell u«, — namely, that the very word in 
Chinese which we translate ambassador means tribute hearer. If this 
should be true, it will follow that we have all along been supposed to 
approach the Emperor in a character of which the meaning and obliga- 
tions were well known to us, but which we had haughtily resolved to 
violate. There is, besides, another consideration which calls upon us 
to investigate this subject. It would certainly be a ludicrous dis- 
covery if it should be found that we and the Chinese have been at 
cross-purposes for so long a time. Yet such things have occurred, 
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However, in a very circuitous way, IsmaelofF has had his 
revenge ; for the first step in that retribution wliich we 
described as overtaking the Oliinese was certainly taken by 
him. Russia, according to Chinese ideas of greatness, is the 
greatest (that is, broadest and longest) of Christian states. 
Yet, being sindi, she lias taken her dose of ko-tou. It fol- 
lowed, then, a fortiori^ that Great Britain sliould take hers. 
Into tliis logic China was misled by Tsmaeloff. The English 
were waited for. Slowly the occasions arrived ; and it was 
found by the Chinese, first doubtfully, secondly beyond all 
doubt, that the ko-tou would not do. The game was up. 
Out of this catastrophe, and the wrath which followed it, 
grew ultimately the opium-frenzy of Lin, the mad Com- 
missioner of Canton ; then the vengeance which followed ; 
next the war, and the miserable defeats of the Chinese. All 
this followed out of the attempt to enforce the ko4ou , 
which attempt never would have been made but for the 
encouragement derived from Ismaelolf, the ambassador of so 
great a power as Russia. But, finally, to complete the great 
retribution, the war has hift behind, amongst other dreadful 
consequences, the ruin of their army. In the official corre- 
spondence of a great officer with the present Emperor, 
reporting the events of the Tae-ping Rebellion, it is re- 
peatedly declared that the royal troops will not fight, — run 

and in the East are peculiarly likely to occur, so radically incompatible 
is our high civilisation with their rude barbarism ; anti precisely out 
of this barbarism grows the very conshieration we have adverted to as 
laying an arrest upon all that else we should have a right to think. 
It is this :~ So moan ami unrefined are the notions of oriental nations 
that, according to those, it is very doubtful indeed whether an eastern 
potentate would bo able to understand or figure to himself any busi- 
ness or office belonging to an ambassador cxcej)t that of declaring war 
and defiance, or, secondly, of liumbly bringing tribute 1 Hence, wo 
presume, arises the Ohinese rigour in demaudiug to know the sub- 
stance of any letter before admitting the bearer of it to the imperial 
presence ; since, if it should happen to contain a defiance, in that case 
they presume that the messenger might indulge himself in insolence ; 
and this it might not bo .safe to punish in any nation where the 
sanctity of heralds still lingers, and a faith in the mysterious perils 
overtaking all who violate that sanctity. Wherever there are but two 
categories — war ami tributary submission — into which the idea of 
ambassador subdivides, then it must be difficult for the Chinese to 
understand in which it is that we mean to present oursel'^es at Peking. 
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away upon the slightest pretext, and in fact have been left 
bankrupt in hope and spirit by the results of their battles 
with the British. Concurrently with this ruin of the army, 
the avowed object oF this great Rebellion is to exterminaie 
the reigning dynasty ; and, if that event should be accom- 
plished, then the whole of this ruin will have been due 
exclusively to its menioral)le insolence (the demoniac hybris 
of Greek Tragedy) towards ourselves. Should, on the other 
hand, the Tae-ping Rebellion, which has now stood its 
ground for five years [written in 1857], be finally crushed, 
not the less an enormous revolution- possibly a greater 
revolution — will then have been accoinplisluKl in China, 
virtually our own work ; and fortunately it will not be in 
our power to retreat, as hitluwto, in a false spirit of forbear- 
ance, from the great duties which will await us. The Tae- 
ping faction, however, though deadly and tiger-like in the 
spirit of its designs, offers but one element amongst many 
that are now fermenting in the bosom of Chinese society. 
We British, as Mr. Meadows informs us {The Chinese and 
their Rebellions)^ were regarded by the late Emperor — by him 
who conducted the war against us- as the instruments 
employed “by Heaven” for executing judgment on his 
house. He was in the right to think so ; and our hope is 
that in a very few years we shall proclaim ourselves through 
Southern Asia as even more absolutely the destroyers of the 
wicked government which dared to promote and otherwise 
to reward that child of hell who actually flayed alive the un- 
happy Mr. Stead. That same Government passed over 
without displeasure the similar atrocity of the man who 
decapitated nearly two hundred persons, — white, brown, and 
black, but all subjects of Great Britain, and all confessedly 
and necessarily unoffending, — as being simply shipwrecked 
passengers thrown on the shore of China from the Ner~ 
hudda Indiaman. That same Government gave titles, 
money, and decorations to a most cowardly officer, on the 
sole assumption (whether simply false or only exaggerated) 
that he had secretly poisoned one thousand British troops 
stationed in the island of Chusan.i 

^ In the 26th Regiment alone eight hundred men died. This, it is 
true, was chiefly at Hong-Kong : but the disease was mysterious ; for 
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A dreadful echo lingers on the air from our past dealings 
with the Chinese — an echo from the cry of innocent blood 
shed many years ago by us British, adulterating wickedly 
with Cliinese wicikedness. Not Chinese blood it is that 
cries from the earth for vengeance, but blood of our own 
dependent, a poor, humble serving man, whom wo British 
were bound to have prote(;ted, but whom, in a spirit of 
timid and sordid servility to Cantonese insolence, we, 
trembling for our Factory, menaced by that same wicked 
mob that even now is too likely to win a triumph over us, 
and coerced by the agents of the East India Company (always 
upright and noble in its Indian, always timid and cringing 
in its Chinese policy), surrendered to the Moloch that de- 
manded him. The case was this: — Always, as against 
aliens, the Chinese have held the infamous doctrine that 
the intention, the motive, signifies nothing. If you, being 
a foreigner, should, by the bursting of your rifle, most 
unwillingly cause the death of a Chinese, you must die. 
Luckily we have, since 1841, cudgelled them out of this 
hellish doctrine ; but such was the doctrine up to 1840. 
Whilst this law prevailed — namely, in 1784 — an elderly 
Portuguese gunner, on board a Chinaman of ours lying close 
to Whampoa, was ordered to fire a salute in honour of the 
day, which happened to be June 4, tlie birthday of George 
III. The case was an extreme one ; for the gunner was not 
firing a musket or a pistol for his own amusement, but a 
ship’s gun under positive ordera It happened, however, 
that some wretched Chinese was killed. Immediately 
followed the usual insolent demand for the unfortunate 
gunner. Some resistance was made ; some disputing and 
wrangling followed, — the Mephistopheles governor looking 
on with a smile of deadly derisiom A life was what he 
wanted — ^blood was what he howled for : whose life, whose 
blood, was nothing to him. “ Settle it amongst yourselves,*’ 
said he to the genikunm of the Factory. They did settle it ; 
the poor, passive gunner, who had been obliged to obey, was 
foully surrendered — was murdered by the Chinese, under 

tho stationary inhabitants of Hong-Kong did not die. Is it not 
therefore open to reasonable coigecture that the men had swallowed a 
slow poison ? 
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British connivance j and things appeared to fall back into 
their old track.' 

Since then our commerce has leaped forward by memor- 
able expansions. I that write these words am not super- 
stitious ; but this one supei'stition has ever haunted me — 
that foundations laid in the blood of innocent men are not 
likely to prosper. 

^ T)e Quiiuu'-y luid told tln« story 1)ef»)ro (aw/f, pp. 187-189) ; but 
the repetition of it liero is sigiiifi(!a«i. M. 
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1. TRANSLATfON OF HORACK’S ODE I. 22 

[In the chapter of Do Qiiine-ey’s Aiitohiograpliy entitled “Tlie. Nation 
of Ijondoii ” he makes mention of a copy of versos written by him when 
he was a boy at the Rev. Edward Spencer’s boarding-school at Wink- 
fleld, in Wiltshire, and for which he obtained the third prize in a 
public competition unconnected with the school. See Vol I, 
pp. 192-194, and also p. 161 noU, Mr. Ricliard Garnett, in his 
ex(ielleut reproduction of the first eilition of the Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co,, 1886), has cleared 
up the whole matter by recovering the actual verses and explaining 
the circiunatances. The competition, it appears, was for prizes offered 
by the conductors of a iiondon periodical called The. Juvenile Libra/ry 
for the three best translations of Horace’s Ode I. 22 by boys under 
a certain age. Do Qnincey’s translation having been sent from Wink- 
field School, with this attestation under Mr. Spencer’s hand, dated 
3d June 1800, — “'Phe aforegoing is the unassisted translation of 
Master Thomas Quincey, a student in this academy, under the age 
of fifteen years,” — the third prize was awarded to it, “ the first being 
won by another youth of precocious genius, liCigh Hunt.” So Dr. 
Garnett reports, adding that in his judgment, with both the pieces 
before him. Do Quincey ’s deserved the first place. The following is a 
copy of the piece ns reprinted by Dr. Garnett from vol. i, pp. 340-850, 
of the JuvenUe Library. — M.] 

THIRD PRIZE TRANSLATION 

OF Horace, Ode 22, Lib. 1 

By Thomas Quincey, aged 16 
Of Mr. Spencer’s A cademyt Winckjiddf Wilts, 

Fusous 1 the man whose heart is pure, 

Whose life unsullied by offence, 

Needs not the javlines of the Moor 
In liis defence. 
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Should he o’er Libya’s burning sands 
Fainting pursue his breathless way, 

No bow hc*d seek to arm his hands 
Against dismay. 

Quivers of poisoned shafts he’d scorn, 

Nor, though unarmed, would feel a dread 
To pass where Caucasus forlorn 

Hears his huge head. 

In his own conscious worth secure, 

Fearless he’d roam amidst his foes, 

Where fabulous Hydasjpea pure 

Romantic Hows. 

For, late as in the Sabine wood 
Singing my Lalagc I strayed, - 
Unarmed I was, — a wolf there stood : 

He fled afraid. 

Larger than which one ne’er was seen 
In warlike Daunia’s beechcn groves. 

Nor yet in Juba’s land, where e’en 
The lion roves. 

Send me to driiary barren lands 

Where never summer- zephyrs play, 
Where never sun dissolves the bands 
Of ice away : 

Send rue again to scorching realms 
Where not one cot aftbr<ls a seat, 

And where no shady pines or elms 
Keep off the heat ; 

In every clime, in every isle, 

Me Lalage shall still rejoice ; 

I’ll think of her enchanting smile, 

And of her voice. 
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II. ON NOVELS! 

A FALHE ridicule lias Bctticd upon Novels, and upon Young 
Ladies as the readers of novels. Love, we are told authori- 
tatively, has not that importance in the actual practice of 
life, nor that extensive influence upon human affairs, which 
novel-writers postulate, and which the interest of novels 
presumes. Something to this effect has been said by an 
eminent writer ; and the law is generally laid down upon 
these principles by cynical old men, and envious blue- 
stockings who have outlived their i)ersonal attractions. The 
sentiment, however, is false even for the present condition 
of society ; and it will become continually more false as 
society improves. For what is the great commanding event, 
the one sole revolution, in a woman’s life? Marriage. 
Viewing her course from the cradle to the grave in the light 
of a drama, T am entitled to say that her wedding-day is 
its catastrophe, — or, in technical language, its peripeteia : 
whatever else is important to her in succeeding years 
has its origin in that event. So much for that sex. 
For the other, it is admitted that Love is not, in the same 
exclusive sense, the governing principle under which their 
lives move ; but what then are the concurrent forces which 
sometimes happen to cooperate with that agency, but more 
frequently disturb it ? They are two, — Ambition and 
Avarice, Now, for the vast majority of men, Ambition, or 
the passion for personal distinction, has too narrow a stage of 
action, its grounds of hope are too fugitive and unsteady, to 
furnish any durable or domineering influence upon the course 
of life. Avarice, again, is so repulsive to the native nobility 
of the human heart that it rarely obtains the dignity of a 
passion : great energy of character is requisite to form a 

! Mr. Hogg, who reprints tlie trifle in his Uncollected Writings qf 
De Quincey (1890), informs ns that it was written originally in a lady^s 
iilbum in 1830, and “was published in facsimile from the original 
MS. in The Archivist and Autograph Bmew^ edited by S. Davey, 
F.K.S.L.;' in June 1888."— M. 
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consiatcnt and accomplished miser ; and of the mass of men 
it may he said that, if the beneficence of nature has in some 
measure raised them above avarice by the necessity of those 
social instincts which she has impressed upon their hearts, in 
some measure also they sink Mow it by their deficiencies in 
that austerity of self-denial and that savage strength of will 
which are indispensable qualifications for the rdle of lieroic 
miser. A perfect miser in fact is a great man, and therefore 
a very rare one. Take away, then, the two forces of Ambition 
and Avarice, — wliat remains even to the male sex as a 
capital and overruling influence in life, except the inucli 
nobler force of Love ? History confirms tliis view. Tlie self' 
devotions and the voluntary martyrdoms of all other iwissions 
collectively have been few by comparison with those which 
liave been offered at the altar of Love. If society should 
ever make any great advance, and man as a species grow 
conspicuously nobler, liove also will grow nobler ; and a 
passion which at present is possible in any elevated form for 
one perhaps in a Inindred will then be coexistent with the 
human heart. 

On this view of the grandeur which belongs to the passion 
of Sexual Love in the economy of life, as it is and as it may 
be. Novels have an all-suHicient justification ; and Novel- 
readers are obeying a liigher and more philosophic impulse 
than they are aware of. They seek an imaginary world 
where the harsh hindrances wluch in the real one too often 
fret and disturb the “ course of true love ” may be forced to 
bend to the claims of justice and the pleadings of the heart. 
In company with the agitations and the dread suspense, the 
anguish and the tears, which so often wait upon the uncer- 
tainties of earthly love, they demand at the hands of the 
Novelist a final event corresponding to the natural award of 
celestial wisdom and benignity. Wliat they are striving 
after, in short, is to realize an ideal, and to reproduce the 
actual world under more harmonious arrangements. This is 
the secret craving of the reader ; and Novels are shaped to 
meet it. With what success, is a separate and independent 
question. The execution cannot prejudice the estimate of 
their aim and essential purpose. 

Fair and unknown Owner of this Album, whom perhaps I 
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have never seen, •- whom perhaps I never shall see, — pardon 
me for wasting two pages of your elegant manual upon this 
semi-metaphysical disquisition. Let the subject pleatl my 
excuse. And believe that I am, Fair Incognita, 

Your faithful servant, 

Thomas de Quincey. 

Professor Wilson* s — Olovresfer Place ^ JCdinhuryh: 

Friday nighty December 3 , 1830 . 
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APPENDIX 

CHRONOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOGRAI’HICAL 


In order that this Appendix may contain all recpUHite or 
desirable information of a bibliographical kind, it is divided 
into four portions, as follows : — L Chronology of Dc Quincey’s 
Writings as collected in the present Edition ; 11. Syllabus of 
the Contents of Dc Quincey’s own Collective fourteen-volume 
Edition ; III. Syllabus of the Contents of Messra Black’s 
Enlarged Collective Edition in sixteen volumes ; IV. Register 
of some still unincluded De Quincey Relics. 

T. CHRONOLOGY OF DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS AS 
COLTiECTEI) IN THIS EDITION 

Each entry gives (1) the date of the writing, (2) its title or description 
in the present edition, (3) the place or Ibrinof its original appear- 
ance, (4) the volume of the present edition where it will be found. 
The prefixed mark * indicates that the article is an addition in the 
present Edition to the matter of the previous Collective British 
Editions. 

The age of De Quincey in each year is computed from his birthday, — 
t.e. the Ifith of August, — in that year. 

Within each year the papers are arranged generally in the order of 
their appearance ; but not absolutely so in all cases. 

Vol. 

1800 {(Btat. 15) *Translation from Horace. Juvenile TAhrary XIV 
1819 \cetat. 34) ^Danish Origin of the Ijake-Country Dialect. 

Westmorland QaaetU XIII 

1821 {astat. 36) Confessions of an English Opium-Eater ; First 
and Briefer Edition (now absorbed into the Enlarged 
Edition of 1 856). London Magoains ; 

and in separate hook-form in 11^ 

John Paul Frederick Richter. London Magcame XI 
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Vol. 

Analecta from Richter, viz. (1) The Happy Life of a 
Parish Priest in Sweden, (2) *La8t Will and Testa- 
ment, or tlio House of Weeping. London Magamie XI 

1823 {oclaU 88) Letters to a Young Man whoso Education 

has been nogloetcd (Five Articles). London Magazine X 

Anecdotage : Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes. 

Jjondon Magazine V 

Herder. London Magazine IV 

Notes from the Pocket-Book of a late Opium-Eater, 
viz. -- *Anglo-Gcrinan J>ictionane.s ; * Preligurations of 
Ueinote Events ; * Moral Efteeta of Revolutions ; Eng- 
lish Dictionaries ; Koformadocs ; ProverKs ; Antagonism ; 

To the Tjiiktirs. London Magazine X 

*Mr. Schnackenberger : or Two Masters for One Dog 
(from the German). London Magazine XII 

The Dice (from the German). London Magazine XTI 

Walking Stewart (earlier paper). London Magazine. Ill 

On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 

London Magazine X 

Malthus on Population. London Magazine IX 

Kant’iS Idea of a Universal History on a Cosmopolitical 

Plan (from the German). Isndon Magazine IX 

On Suicide. LoTuion Magazine VIII 

The King of Hayti (from the German). London Magazine XII 

^Letter on Malthus in Reply to Tlazlitt. 

London Magazine IX 

Malthus on the Measure of Value. London Magazine IX 

The Fatal Marksman (from the German). 

Talee and Ucmances of the Northern Nations XII 

1824 (cetat. 39) Historieo-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of 

the Rosicrucians and the Freemasons (a Digest from the 
German, in Four Articles). London Magazine XIII 

Analects from Richter continued, viz. — (8) Complaint of 
the Bird in a Darkened Cage ; (4) On the Death of 
Young Children ; (5) Tlie Prophetic Dew-Drops ; (6) 

On Death ; (7) Imagination untamed by the Coarser 
Realities of Life ; (8) yatirical Notice of Reviewers ; (9) 

B'emale Tongues; (10) Forgiveness; (11) Nameless 
Heroes ; (12) The Grandeur of Man in his Littleness ; 

(18) Night; (14) The Stars; (16) Martyrdom; (16) 

The Quarrels of Friends ; (17) Dreaming ; (18) Two 
Divisions of Philosophic Minds ; (19) Dignity of Man 
in Self-Sacrifice ; (20) *Fancy ; (21) ^Innate Feeling and 
Acquisition ; (22) *Use of Opposites ; (23) * Deafness ; 

(24) Dream upon the Universe. Jjmdon. Magazine XI 
Notes from the Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater, con- 
tinued, viz. — False Distinctions ; Madness ; English 
Physiology ; Superficial Knowledge ; Manuscripts of 
Melmoth ; Scriptural Allusion Explained. 

London Magazine X 
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VoL 

Dialogues of Three Templars ou Political Economy ; 

^ Introduction— On the Services of Mr. Ricardo to the 
Science of Political Economy. 

Advertisement to the Dialogues. 

Preliminary Dialogue, and Dialogues 1, 11, 111, IV, V, VI 

London Magazine IX 

*Education of Boys in Large Numbers (Two Articles) 

London Maga&hie XIV 

Kant on National Character in Relation to tiie Sense of 
the Sublime and Beautiful (a Translation) 

London Magazine XIV 
*Kant’s Abstract of Swe<lenborgittnisni. London Magazine XIV 
Goethe as reflected in his Novel of Wilhelm Meister. 

London Magazine XI 

Falsification of English History. London Magazine IX 

The Incognito, or Count Fitz-Hum (from the German). 

KnighCs i^iarierly Magazine XII 
1826 (mtaL 40) *Thc Love-Charm (from the German of Tieck). 

KnighCs Quarterly Magazine XI 1 
1826-7 {aetat. 41-42) Lessing : with a Translation from his 

Laocoon (Two Aiticles). Jilackioood's Magazine XI 

The Last Days of Immanuel Kant. Blackwood* s Magazine IV 

On Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts (First Paper). 

Blackwoods Magazine XIII 

1828 {mtat. 43) Toilette of the Hebrew Lady (a Digest from 

the German) Blackwood's Magazine VI 

Rhetoric. Blackwood's Magazine X 

1829 ((otat. 44) ^Professor Wilson (First Paper). 

Edinburgh Literary Gazette V 

1880 {astat. 46) Kant in his Miscellaneous Essays. 

Blackwoods Magazine VIII 

Richard Bentley (in Two Parts). Blackwoods Magazine IV 

*On Novels. In a Lady's Album XIV 

1881 {cetat. 46) Samuel Purr, or Wliiggism in its Relations to 

Literature (in Four ParU). Blackwood's Magazine V 

1882 {cetat, 47) *Klosterheiin, or The Masque : A Romance. 

In separate Volume XII 

Charlemagne. Blackwood's Magazine V 

The Caesars (Introduction, Julius Cwsar, and Augustus). 

Blackwood's Magazi^ie VI 

1833 {astat. 48) The Caesars continued (Caligula, Nero, and 

Others). Blackwood's Magazine VI 

Revolution of Greece, and Supplement on the Suliotes. 

Blackwood's Magazine VII 

*Kant on the Age of the Earth. TaiCs Magazine XIV 

•Recollections of Hannah More. Tail's Magazine XIV 

1834 (osto^. 49) Sketches of Men and Manners from the 

Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater " : a series 
of Seven Articles, including the following ]>ortions of 
what now forms the “ Autobiography ” : — 
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Vol. 


*Chap 1. “ Parentage and the Paternal Home.” 

Rudiments or First Drafts of the following Chapters : — 

“The Affliction of Childhood” (Chap. II); “The 
Female Infidel ” (Chap. V) ; “ I am Introduced to 
the Warfare of a Public School ” (Chap. VI) ; “ I 
Enter the World” (Chap. VII); “The Nation of 
London” (Chap. VIII); “Dublin” (Chap. IX); 

“ First Irish Rebellion of 1798 ” (Chap. X) ; “ French 
Invasion of Ireland and Second Rebellion of 1798 ” 

(Chap. XI) ; “Travelling in England in Old Days” 

(Chap. XJI) ; “Premature Manhood” (Chap.. XIV). 

TaiVs McLgazine I 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge : Three Articles (now included in 
Chap. II of “ Literary and Lake Reminiscences ”). 

Tail's Magn'JuUC II 

1836 {peiai. 60) ^Sanuiel Taylor Coleridge : Concluding Article 
(now included in Chap. IT of “Literary and Lake Re- 
miniscences”). Tail' s Magazine II 

* Autobiographic Sketches continued : “ Oxford ” (Two 
Articles). TaiVs Magazine II 

A Tory’s Account of Toryism, Whiggism, and Radicalism 
(Two Articles). TaUs Magazine IX 

1836 {oitat. 51) Autobiographic Sketches continued : 

*Gerinun Studies and Kant in particular. Tail's Magazine II 

1837 {(Slat, 62) *A Manchester Sweden borgian and a Liverpool 

Literary Coterie (Literary and Lake Reminiscences). 

TaiCs Magazine II 

*Sir Humphry Davy : Mr. Godwin ; Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan (London Reminiscences). Tail's Magazine HI 

Revolt of the Tartars. Blacbioood' s Magazine VH 

Political Parties of Modem England. Jn MB, tUL 1863 IX 
Life of Goethe (this year, or earlier). EncycL Britannica IV 

Life of Pope. EncycL Brilannica TV 

1838 {astal. 53) *The Household Wreck (a Tale). 

Blackwood's Magazine XII 
^Recollections of Charles Lamb ; Two Articles (London 
Reminiscences). Tail's Magazine III 

My Brother Pink (Rudiments of Chap. XIII of Autobio- 
graphy). TaiCs Magazine I 

The Avenger (a Tale) Blackvmd's Magazine XII 

Walladmor : A P.seudo-Waverley Novel. Tail's Magazine XIV 

*A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature in its Foremost 
Pretensions (First Article). Tail's Magazine X 

Life of Schiller. Encyd. Britannica TV 

Life of Shakespeare. Encyd. Britannica IV 

Life of Milton. JHslinguished Men of Modem Times IV 

1839 {attat 64) William Wordsworth (Three Articles) (Liter- 

ary and Lake Reminiscences). TaU's Magazine II 

Wordsworth and Southey (Literary and Lake Reminis- 
cences). TaiCs Magazine 11 
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•Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridgo (Literary and Lake 
Tleininisconces). TaiVs Magazine II 

•The Saracen’s Head (Literary and Lake Reminiscences). 

TaiCa Magaaint II 

Early Memorials of Grasmere. Taii^s Magazine XIII 

•A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature in its Foremost 
Pretensions (Second Article). TaiCa Magazine X 

•The English Language. Jilackwood'a Magazine XIV 

Miracles as Subjects of Testimony. Blackwood's Magazine VIII 
Casuistry (First Part). Blackwood's Magazine VIII 

On Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts (Second 
Paper). Blackwood's Magazine XIII 

Philosophy of Roman History. Blackwood’s Magazine VI 
Casuistry of Roman Meals. Blackwood's Magazine VII 

On Milton. Blackwotyd's Magazine X 

1840 {petal. 55) •Westmorland and the Dalesmen: Society of 

the Lakes (Literary and Lake Reminiscences). 

Tail's Magazine II 

•Society of the Lakes : Charles Lloyd (Literary and Lake 
Reminiscences). Tail's Magazine II 

•Society of the Lakes: Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, &c. (Liter- 
ary and Lake Reminisconce.s). TaiCa Magazine II 

•Society of the Lakes : Professor Wilson, &c. 

Tail's Magazine II 

•Rambles from the Ijakes : Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 

Hannah More. Tail's Magazine II 

•Walking Stewart : Later Paper (London Reminiscences). 

Tail's Magazine III 

•Edward Irving (London Reminiscences). Tail's Magazine III 

•Talfourd : The “ London Magazine ” : Mr. Taylor and his 
Book on “Junius”: Clare: Allan Cunningham (Lon- 
don Reminiscences). TaiCa Magazine III 

•Gradual Estrangement from Wordsworth (London Remi- 
niscences). TaiCa Magwzine III 

Tlie Essenes : — Part 1. The Tradition from Josephus ; 

•Part II. Of Josephus generally ; Part HI. The Essenes 
historically. Blackwood's Magazine VII 

Theory of Greek Tragedy. Blackwood's Mageezine X 

Casuistry (Second Part). Blcwkwood'a Magazine Vlll 

Modem Superstition. Blackwood's Magazine VIII 

•The Opium Question with China in 1840 : with Post- 
script on the Duke of Wellington. 

Blackwood's Magazine XIV 
Style (First Throe Articles). Blackioood'a Magazine X 

1841 {aslat, 56) •Story of a Libel, with Thoughts on Duelling 

(London Reminiscences). TaiCa Magazine III 

Style (Concluding Article). BUickwood's Magazine X 

Plato’s Republic. Blackwood! s Magazine VIII 

Homer and the Homeridsa (Three Articles). * 

Blackwood's Magazine VI 
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1842 {astat. 57) Philosophy of Herodotus. Blackwood* 8 Magazine 
The Pagan Oracles. Blackwood* 8 Magazine 

Cicero. Blackwood's Magazine 

Modem Greece. Blackwood's Magazine 

* Ricardo and Adam Smith. Blackwood* 8 Magazine 

1848 {astat, 58) Ceylon. Blackwood* s Magazine 

1844 {astat. 59) *Seco8aioii from the Church of Scotland. 

Blackwood's Magazine 
Greece under the Romans. Blmkmod* 8 Magazine 

Ijogic of Political Economy. Separate Treatise 

1845 {(ztat. 60) Coleridge and Opium-Eating. 

Blackwood's Magazine 
Suspiria do Profiindia : - Part I. Consisting of “Introduc- 
tory Notice,” “The Affliction of Childhood,” “The 
Palimpsest,” “ Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow,” “ The 
Apparition of the Hrocken,” and “ Savannah-la-Mar, 
with some untitled paragraphs ; Part II. Commenced, 
but left fragmentary. BlacJcwnod' s Magazine 

On Wordsworth's Poetry. Tail's Magazine 

National Temi»erance Movements. Tail's Magazine 

Notes on Gilfillau’s Gallery of Literary Portraits : — I. 
William Godwin ; TI. John Foster ; III. William 
Hazlitt. Tail's Magazine 

1846 {astat, 61) Notes on Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary 

Portraits : IV. Percy Bysshe Shelley ; V. John 
Keats, Taifs Magazine 

Tlie Antigone of Sophocles as represented on the Edin- 
burgh Stage. Tail's Magazine 

The Marquess Wellesley. Tail's Magazine 

On Christianity as an Organ of Political Movement (Two 
Articles). Tail's Magazine 

Glance at the Works of Mackintosh. Tail's Magazine 

System of the Heavens, a.s revealed by Lord Rosse’s 
Telescopes. Tail's Magazine 

1847 {astat. 62) Notes on Walter Savage Landor (Two 

Articles). Tail's Magazine 

Orthographic Mutineers. Tait's Magazine 

Milton versus Southey and Landor. Tait's Magazine 

Joan of Arc (Two Articles). Tail's Magazine 

The Spanish Military Nun (in Three Instalments) 

Tait's Magazine 

Secret Societies (Two Articles). Tait's Magazine 

Schlosser’s Literary History of the Eighteenth Century 
(Two Articles). Tait's Magazine 

Conversation. Tait's Magazine 

Protestantism ; First Two Paris. Tait's Magazine 

*On the Religious Objections to the Use of Chloroform, 

MS. in Edinburgh University Library 

1848 {astat. 63) Protestantism : Concluding Part. 

Tait's Magazine 
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Sortilege and Astrology. AlhumofUUtsgmv Athenaium XI 11 
Oliver Goldsmith. North British Review IV 

The Poetry of Pope. North British Review XI 

Charles Lamh. North British Review V 

1849 {astat. 64) The English Mail-Coach (Three Parts). 

Blackwood's Magazine XIll 

1850 {cetat. 65) Conversation (a Second Article with this title, 

afterwards annexed to the previous Article of 1847 in 
Tail's Magazine), Hogg's WeeUy Instructor X 

Tlie Theban Sphinx. Hogg's Weekly Instructor V 1 

I’rofessor Wilson (later Paper). Hogg's Weekly Jnstruclor V 

French and English Manners. Hogg's Weekly Instructor XIV 

Presence of Mind. Hogg's Weekly Instructor XTV 

Memorial Chronology on a Now and More Apprehensible 
System : in a Series of Letters to a Lady. 

In MS. till 1871 XIV 

1861 {aetat. 66) Lord Carlisle on Pope (Four Articles). 

Tail's Magazine XI 

Language (under the title “On the Present State of the 
English Language ”). Hogg's Weekly Instructor X 

A Sketch of Childhood : First Part (afterwards incorporated 
in the Autobiography). Hogg's Weekly Instructor I 

1862 (aatat. 67) Sir William Hamilton (Three Articles). 

Hogg's Weekly Instructor V 

California. Hogg's Weekly Instructor IX 

A Sketch from Childhood continued (afterwards incor- 
porated in the Autobiography). Hogg's Weekly Instructor 1 

1863 {oetat. 68) Judas Iscariot. Hogg's Weekly Instructor VIII 

•Dryden’s Hexastich on Milton. 

Hogg's WeMy Instructor X 

The Gold-Digging Mania (afterwards annexed to the article 
on California). Hogg's Weekly Instructor IX 

[In 1863 began the issue of DeQuincey’s Edinburgh Edition 
of his Collected Writings ; and from that date till his 
death his chief industry was in the superintendence of 
the successive volumes of that Collective Edition. In 
what follows we shall (1) record the general progress of 
that Edition, noting the more important a<lditions of 
new matter in the course of De Quincey’s editorial 
operations on volume after volume ; (2) complete the 
list of those independent magazine-articles which our 
present Edition includes.] 

1853 (oetat. 68) Revision, recast, and enlargement of the Auto- 
biographic Articles which had appeared in Tait's Maga- 
zine of 1834 and 1838, Blackwood! s Magazine of 1845, 
and Hogg's Weekly Instructor of 1861-2, — as far as to 
the end of Chapter XIV of Vol I of the present Edition. • 
Vol. I of Authors Collective Edition I 
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1854 {astat 69) The throe closing chapters of the Autobio- 
graphy in Vol. I of the present Edition : viz. * ‘ Laxton 
Northamptonshire/’ “At Manchester Grammar School,” 
and “The Priory, Chester.” 

Vol. // of A%Uhor*8 Collective Edition 1 
Postscript to the paper on the “System of the Heavens,” 
entitled ” On, the IVue lidatiom of the Bible to merely 
Unman Science.'* Vol. Ill of Author's Collective Edition VIII 
The long annex to the Essays on Murder as one of the Fine 
Arts now entitled “ PostscHpt : with an Account of the 
Williams and McKean Murders." Possibly also the 
paper War " (for which no earlier original has been 
found). Vol. IV of Author's Collective Edition XHI&VIIT 

1856 {cetal. 71) New aiul Enlarged Edition qf the Con- 
fessions <f an English Ojmvm- Eater ^ absorbing all the 
matter of the original Edition of 1822, and quite super- 
seding it ; also the annexed little paper of phantasy 
entitled The Daughter of Lebanon. 

Vol. V of A uthors Collective Edition III 

1867 {octat. 72) Vol. VI of the Collective Edition, with 

postscripts to some of the articles. 
iElins Lamia (under the title “Suetonius Unravelled”). 

Titan VI 

Supplement on (he Essenes appende*! to article on “Secret 
Societies.” Vol. VII of Author's Collective Editmi 

1868 {oetat. 78) Vol. VIII of the Collective EtUtion, with 

Additions to some of the articles. 

The Chinese Question in 1867 (under the title “ China ”). 

Titan XIV 

Vol. IX of Collective Edition, with Postscripts to some of 
the articles. 

1859 {cetat. 74) Vol. X of the Collective Edition. 

Addition to the article on Milton, entitled Postscript on 
Dr. Johnson's Life oj Milton. 

Vol. XI of Author's Collective Edition IV 
Vol. Xll of the Collective Edition. 

Vol. XIII of the Collective Edition. 

Vol. XIV of the Collective Edition (partly prepared this year, 
before Do Quincoy's death, December 8, but not published till 
1860). 
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II. SYLLABUS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE ORIGINAL 
COLLECTIVE EDITION 

The following is taken from Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Biblio- 

graph€T*8 Manualt only with the insertion of the dates of the successive 

volumes : — 

VoLUMK I (1853). — Autobiographic Sketches: 1. The Affliction of 
Childhood — Dream - Echoes of these Infant Experiences — 
Dream-Echoes Fifty Years later. 2. Introduction to the World 
of Strife. 3. Infant Literature. 4. The Female Infidel. 5. 
Introduced to the Warfare of a Public Scdiool. 6. Enters the 
World. 7. The Nation of London. 8. Dublin. 9. First Re- 
bellion. 10. French Invasion of Ireland, and Second Rebellion. 
11. Travelling. 12. My Brother. 13. Premature Manhood. 

Volume II (1854). — Autobiograpuio Sketches, with Reoollec- 
TiONfl OF THE Lakes ; 1. Laxtoii, containing Oymon and Iphigeiiia, 
The Orphan Heiress, and Female Students in Theology. 2. The 
Priory. 8. Early Memorials of Gnismere. 4. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 5. William Wordsworth. 6. Wordsworth and 
Southey. 

Volume III (1854).— Miscellanies, chiefly Narrative : 1. Spanish 
Military Nun. 2. Last Days of Kant. 8. System of the Heavens 
as revealed by liord Rosse’s Telescope. 4. Joan of Arc. 5. 
Casuistry of Homan Meals. 6. Modern Superstition. 

Volume IV (1864).— Miscellanies : 1. Revolt of the Tartars ; or. 
Flight of the Kalmuck Khan and his People from the Russian 
Territories to the Frontiers of China. 2. On Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts. 3. Dialogues of Three Templars on 
Political Economy, chiefly in relation to the Principles of Mr. 
Ricardo. 3. On War. 4. The English Mail Coach : (1) The Glory 
of Motion ; (2) The Vision of Sudden Death ; (3) Dream Fugue. 

Volume V (1856). — Confessions op an Enqlibu Opium-Eater, 
revised by the Author, and greatly enlarged, to which is appended 
“The Daughter of Lebanon,” forming part of “Suspiria de 
Profundis. ” 

Volume VI (1867).— Sketches, Critical and Biographic ; 1. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 2. Oliver Goldsmith. 8. On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry. 4. Whiggism in its Relations to Literature. 6. John 
Keats. 6. Homer and the llomeridic. 

Volume VII (1867). — Studies on Secret Records, Personal and 
Historic : 1. Judas Iscariot. 2. Richard Bentley. 8. Cicero. 
4. Secret Societies. 6. Milton. 

Volume VIII (1868). — Essays, Sceptical and Anti-Sceptical, or 
Problems nbqleotbd or misconoeived : 1. Protestantism. 2. 
Pagan Oracles. 3. Miracles as Subjects of Testimony. 4. Casu- 
istry. 6. Greece under the Romans. 6. Walking Stewart 7. 
Schlosser’s Literary History of the 18th Century. 8, The 
Marquess Wellesley. 
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Volume IX (1868).— Leaders in Literature, wrrH a NoTroE o» 
Traditional Eruorb affbotinq them : 1. Alexander Pope. 2. 
Theory of Greek Tragedy. 3. Language. 4. French and 
English Manners. 5. Charles Lamb. 6. Philosophy of Hero- 
dotus. 7. Plato’s Republic. 8. Sortilege and Astrology. 9. 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Voi.UMB X (1869). — Gla.ssto Rkoords, Reviewed or Deciphered : 
1. The Ctpj?ar8. 2. The Theban Sphinx. 3. .(Elius Lamia. 4. 
On the Pretended Easeues. 

Volume XI (1859). — Critical SnooF.sTTONa on Style and Rhetoric, 
WITH German Talks : 1. Rlietoric. 2. Life of Milton. 8. 
Incugnito, or Count Kitz-lluiii. 4. Revolution of Greece. .6. 
Stylo. 6 . The Dice. 

Volume XII (1859). — Speculations, Literary and Philosophic, 
WITH German Tales : 1. Ceylon. 2. King of Hayti. 3. Cole- 
ridge and Opium -Eating. 4. Fatal Marksman. 5. National 
Temperance Movoments. 6. Milton versus Southey and Landor. 

7. Christianity as an Organ of Political Movement. 8. Toilette 
of the Hebrew Lady. 9. Falsification of English History. 10, 
Notes on Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits — Godwin, Fo.ster, Hazlitt. 

Volume XIII (1859),— Speculations, Literary and Philosophic: 
1. Lord Carlisle on Pope. 2. Anecdotage. 8. Herder. 4. A 
Glance at the Works of Mackintosh. 6. The Idea of a Universal 
History on a Cosmo-Political Plan. 6. Charlemagne. 7. Goethe. 

8. Ijessing. 

Volume XIV (1860).— Letters to a Young Man whose Education 
HAS uebn Neglected, and other 1‘apei{8 : 1. Letters to a Young 
Man. 2. Orthographic Mutineers. 3. John Paul Frederick 
Richter. 4. Couversatioii. 6 . Presence of Mind. 6. On the 
Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 7. The Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. 8. Traditions of the Rabbins. 9. Modern Greece, 

A glance at the above will verify the character given of Do Qnincey’s 
own Collective Edition of his writings (ante, Vol. I, p. xxi), when it 
was described as exhibiting “the most provoking jumble in the con- 
tents of the fourteen volumes : mixed kinds of matter in the same 
volume, and dispersion of tlie .same kinds of matter over volumes wide 
apart, and yet all with a pretence of grouping, and with factitious 
sub -titles invented for the separate volumes on the spur of the 
moment.” After the first two volumes, it is clear that he steered 
himself in ids editorship by no principle whatever, chronological or 
classifying, but by the mere accident of what he had at hand from 
time to time. — I may note also that the paper published in the last 
and po8thumou.s volume under the title “ Traditions of the Rabbins ” 
(reprinted from Blackwood) was not by De Quincey at all. It was 
by the Rev. Dr. Croly. 
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III. SYLLABUS OP THE CONTENTS OP THE llEISSUKD 
COLLECTIVE EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 

[iV.if. — The titles of the Papers added in this Edition are 
printed in Italics.^ 

Volume i. — The ConfesaioiiH of an Engiieh Opium-Eater (enlarged 
edition) -The Daughter of Lebanon. 

Volume II. — lleeollcctions of the Liikos and the Lake Poets : con- 
sisting of Early Memorials of Grasmere, and Papers on Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. 

Volume III. — The Spanish Military Nun — The Last Days of Immanuel 
Kant — System of the Heavens as revealed by Lord Rosse’s 
Telescoj^es — Joan of Arc — The Casuistry of itoimin Meals — 
Modern Superstition. 

Volume IV. — On Murder, considered as one of tlio Fine Arts — Revolt 
of the Tartars — Dialogues of Three Templars on Political Economy, 
chieliy in Relation to the Principles of Mr. Ricardo — On War — 
The English Mail Coach. 

Volume V. — Percy Bysshe Shelley — Dr. Parr ; or, Whiggism in its 
Relations to Literature — Oliver Goldsmith — On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry — John Keats — Homer and the llomeridae. 

V^OLUME V^I. “Judas Iscariot — Richard Bentley * Cicero — Secret 
Societies — On Milton. 

Volume VII. —Walking Stewart (the earlier Paper) -'riic Manjuess 
Wellesley — Schlosser’s Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century — Protestantism — ^’fhe Pagan Oracles — Miracles as Sub- 
jects of Testimony — Casuistry — Greece under the Romans. 

Volume VIII. — Alexander Pope (Article on the Poetry of Pojkj) — 
Tlieory of Greek lYagedy — Language — French and English 
Manners — Charles Lamb — Philosophy of Herodotus — Plato’s 
Republic — Sortilege and Astrology — Notes on Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Volume IX. — The Caesars — The Theban Sphinx — The F^ssenes— 
Aelius Lamia. 

Volume X. — The Incognito ; or. Count Fitz-Hum —Rhetoric — Life of 
Milton — ^The Revolution of Greece — Style — The Dice. 

Volume XI. — Ceylon — The King of Hayti — Coleridge and Opium- 
Eating — Toilette of the Hebrew Lady National Temperance 
Movements — Milton versus Southey and Landor — The Fatal 
Marksman — On Christianity as an Organ of Political Movement — 
Notes on Godwin, Foster, and Hazlitt — Falsification of English 
Hi.story. 

Volume XII. — Lord Carlisle on Pope — Glance at the Works of 
Mackintosh — Anecdotngo — Herder — Idea of a Universal History 
oil a Cosmo-Political Plan — Charlemagne — Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister — Lessing (with Translation from his Lftocoon ”) — Kant 
in his Miscellaneous Essays. 

VOL. XIV 2 C 
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VOLUMB XIIT. — LetterH to a Youii;? Man wlioso Education hoa been 
Neglected — Ortliogi*aphic MutineeiH — John Paul Frederick 
Richter — Conversation — Presence of Mind — On the Knocking at 
the Gate in Macbeth — The Antigone of Sophocles — The Logic of 
Political Kennomy — Modem Greece. 

Volume XIV. — Autobiographic Sketches (the Autobiography in 
Fifteen Cliapters). 

Volume XV. — Biographies of Shaksjmre, Popc^ OoethCf and Srhillrr 
— A Tory's Accmtnt of Tocryism^ Wldggisni^ and liadicalism — 
On the Political Parties of Modem VMgland. 

Volume XVI. — Susfdria de Profwidis — Memorial Chronology — 
Professor Wilson (the later sketch) — Sir William Hamilton — 
California — China — Walladmor — The Juggernaut of Social Life 
(first paragraphs of “The Household Wreck”) — The Avenger — 
UiskvricjO'Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosierucians and 
Freemasons — Kant on National Character — Notes from the 
Pocket-Book of a late Opium-Eater, 


IV. REGISTER OF UNINCLUDED DE QUINCEY RELICS. 

1809 (cetat, 24). —Notes to Wordswohth’s Pamphlkt on the Con- 
vention OF ClNTUA ; — De Quiuccy, whose acquaintance with 
Wordsworth liad begun in that memorable visit of his to the Lakes 
in November 1 807 when he acto<l as escort to Mrs. Coleridge and 
lier children on their way to take up their abode witli Southey at 
Keswierk, had jmid a second visit to the Lake district iu November 
1808, and had thou seen more of Wordsworth. The poet was 
then full of mixed enthusiasm and anxiety over the chequered 
beginnings of the great Peninsular War against Napoleon, and 
cspcicially over the “ Convention of Cintra,” i.e. an agreement 
made iu September 1808 between the British and French com- 
manders-in-chief in Portugal for the evacuation of Portugal by 
the French troops. Two letters of Wordsworth on that subject 
were sent to London for publication iu the Courier newspaper, and 
appeared there, — the first in Doceml)er 1808, and the second 
in January 1809, — wlule De Quincey was still with him at Gras- 
mere, and on fire with the same feelings. Accordingly, when Do 
Quincey returned to London in February 1809 (not to take up 
bis permanent residence at the Lakes till the end of that year), it 
WHS on this eager young admirer that Wordsworth devolved the 
care of seeing through the press in London the large pamphlet, — 
including the two Courier letters, but with groat extensions and 
additions of matter, — which he intended to be a kind of trumpet- 
blast to his countrymen at that crisis of the war with Napoleon. 
De Quincey did more than merely see the pamphlet through 
the pi'ess ; for, when it ap{)eared in May 1809 under the title 
Concerning the Relations of Oreai Britain^ Spain, and Portugal, 
as affected by Vie Convention of Cintra^ the Appendix contained 
certain explanatory notes supplied by Dc Quincey on tlie latest 
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phases aiul incidents of the Spanish part of the business. These 
were introduced by a statement to Uio effect that the Author of 
the pamphlet, being desirous that such notes should be included, 
but being prevented by distance and the inaccessibility of docu- 
ments from writing them himself, had, — it is De Quino.oy who 
writes, — “honoured the friend who corrects the press-errors by 
making over that task to him.'' It is on record that Wordsworth 
acknowledged that thi.s .service had been “done in a masterly 
manner,” and that Dorothy Wordsworth thanked Do Quiucey 
warmly for it on her brother’s account, saying ho liad been 
“a treasure to them both,” and hoping he would soon be again 
with them at Grasmere. — The Notes to Wordsworth’s pamjdilet 
of 1809 are not of a kin<l to be effective, or even intelligible, apart 
from the pamphlet itself. Original cojiics of the pamphlet (which 
seems to have fallen quite dead on the public, Wordsworth’s high 
expectations from it notwithstanding) are now exce.ssively rare ; 
but readers who may be interested will lind a reprint of it, 
together with Do Quincoy’s notes, in vol. i. pp. 33-194 of Dr. 
Orosart’s three- volume edition in 1876 of Wordsworth’s Prose 
Works. The complete title of the pamphlet as there given is 
Concerning the Relations of Great Brilaitij Spain, and Portugal 
to Each Other, and to the Common Enemy, at this Crisis : and 
specifically as affected by the Converition of Cintra : the whole 
brought to the test of those Principles, by which alone the Iiulepend- 
ence and Freedom of Nations can be Preserved or Itecoverejl. 

1818-19 (octal. 33-34).— -Editouial Abtiolks in The Westmorland 
Gazette : — A specimen of these has been given, ante, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 373-383, in the i)apor entitled “Danish Origin of the Lake- 
Country Dialect,” taken from Mr. Charles Pollitt’s memoir of 
1890 entitled T)e Quincey's Editorship of the Westmorland Gazette: 
July to Novemher Of the specimens there given by 

Mr. PoUitt of De Quincey’s editorial articles, tbis seemed the 
only one suitable on literary grounds for reproduction in the 
present Collective Edition ; but readers who may desire further 
specimens, in the shape of some of De Quincey’s notices of current 
topics and his sparrings with the editor of the rival newspaper at 
Kendal, will find them in Mr. Pollitt’s pamphlet. — In the first 
edition of Dr. Japp’s Life of De Q^incey in 1877 there had already 
been given several extracts of biographical interest from De 
Quincey’s contributions to the old columns of the Westmorland 
Gazette during his brief editorship. 

1824 (cetat. 89): — Article in the London Magazine on 
THE Pseudo - Wavbrlky Novel Walla dmor, and Pro- 
fessed Complete Tran.slation of that Hoax in two 
Volumes for Messrs. Taylor & Hessey For the story of 
these two exertions of De Quincey in 1824, see his subsequent 
paper on Wallad7nor in Tail's Magazine as reprinted ante, pp. 
132-145 of the present volume. That paper, together with the 
annotations to it, is all that need survive, or that De Quincey 
wished to survive, of those two London escapades of his in 1824 ■, 
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and the reader who inny want more must contrive to see vol. x 
of the old London Matjmine^ and may be loft to search for a 
copy (some coj)ic8 must i)e extant, for the present Editor glanced 
over one .sonicwliero ten years ago) of the two-volume abortion 
wliich was palmed off as a translation in full of the German 
forgery. 

1829 150 ((t/uL 44-45) : — PoHSiiiLK Gontuiuutionh totuk EDiNBtruuii 
i.ll'HRARy (Jazkttr An account of this j>eriodical, whoso hiief 
fotirteeii luontlis of existence coincided with tlic time of ])e 
(^uimu'.y’s first settlement in Edinburgh for convenience of his 
then established contributorship to Blackwood^ has been given, 
anlo, Vol. V, p. 259 footnote, in connexion with one paper 
reproduced from it : viz. the first and iMist of J)e Quincey'a 
sketches of Profe.saor Wilson. From a pa.ssage in the life of 
Wilson by his daughter Mrs. Gordon, published in 1882, it might 
he inferred, however, that l)e Quiucey’s contributions to tlds 
jieriodical were IVecpicnt, if not constant, so long os it lasted. 
As De Quiiicoy was at this time domiciled with Wilson (sec the 
dating of his little scrap “On Novels’* ante^ p. 370), the recol- 
lections of Wilson’.s daughter on such a point were not to be 
ne.glected. Accordingly, 1 have examined rather carefully, for 
the purposes of the present edition, a complete file of the 
Kdinburffh Literary OomIU^ Paying special attention to a series 
of short first articles running through the successive numbers in 
the form of what might be called “literary leaders.” The result 
has been that, with the exception of the sketch of Wilson, I have 
found nothing in the old columns that 1 co\dd recognise as certainly, 
or oven presumably, De Quinecy’s. The other literary articles, 
though ])leasant atul scholarly enough, and going over a good 
deal of that f’lehi of Literary History and Biography in which De 
Quincey was at home, are of a very mild and subdued character, 
with hardly anything of that peculiar ictns iii them which we 
know anywhere as De Quincey’s, and which is perfectly discernible 
in the Wilson sketch. Moreover, if any of thorn toere De 
Quincey'b, they would not Inj worth reprodiustion now, having 
been superseded by later exjuitiations of his over the same 
ground. 

1842 (entat, 57): — Skuiks of Threb Papers on Ricardo in 
Blackwood's Magazine, — As has been explained, onfc, Vol. IX, 
pp. 6-6, and p. 71, there were among De Quincey's contributions to 
Blackwood in this year throe papers under the general title of 
Ricardo made Easy, the first in September, the second in October, 
and the third in December. Those, however, it was explained, were 
at once all but entirely superseded, — nearly the whole of their 
matter having been absorl>ed into Do Quincey’s Logic of Political 
Economy imblished by Messrs. Blackwood as a separate treatise 
in 1844. All that remained not so superseded being a portion of 
the ilrst paper, and this having been reproduced in Vol. IX under ’ 
the title Ricardo and Adam Smith, it is enough here to have 
made this new mention of the forgotten series. 
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1850-1859 Ma/. 65-74) : — Supebnumkhauy Articles in J/ogo's 
Edinhurgii Weekly Insthuctor and its Monthly Con- 
tinuation CALLED Titan. Do Quincoy’s long connexion with 

liluckwoodf much slackened since 1845, had ceased altogether, 
for some cause or other, in 1849 ; and his hardly less important 
connexion with Tail's Magazine ha<l all but come to an end 
(from causes equally unexplained) about the same time. Th 
these circumstances he had turned to the popular Edinburgh 
weekly called Hoggs Tnstrmlar as a convenient receptacle for 
such small occasional articles as he still cared to write, — a 
transfer of his industry which was all the more important because 
it led to the project of the publication by Mr. Hogg, the pro- 
prietor of the InstrudoTy of that Collective British Edition 
of Do Quincey’s writings which was to run parallel with the 
American Collective Edition commenced by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields of Boston. About a dozen little papers of De Quincey 
had appeared in the Jmlructor before the issue of vol. i of 
this Collective British Edition in 1853 ; and, through the remain- 
ing six years of his life, what little leisure he had from the labour 
of bringing out the remaining volumes of the Collective Edition 
was eniploye<l in further contributions to the same Jnstructory 
or to the half-crown Edinburgh monthly, called Tiian^ into 
which it was transmuted in the course of 185(3. Of the entire 
serie.s of these Hogg's Instructor and Titan articles, the })ro- 
duction of De Quincey in his last years from 1850 to 1859, 
the larger proportion was incorporated by him in the volumes 
of the Collected Edition of his writings then in progress, and 
have therefore been accounted for in the i>rec(3diug Chronology. 
A few, however, remained unincluded, whether because he thought 
them too slight, or because the Collective Edition was stopped by 
liis death before they could be overtaken. Of these the following 
is the most complete list 1 have been able to make from a careful 
inspection of a now rather rare .set of all the volumes of the 
two Edinburgh periodicals concerned: — (1) In Hogg's Instructor 
for 1850, a short letter to the editor commenting jocularly on a 
daguerreotype portrait of himself which had just been published 
in the InstructoTy and introducing at the same time the first 
portion of his “Sketches from Childhood.” (2) Also in Hogg's 
Instructor for 1 850, an article entitled Logicy but really a com- 
pound of remarks on the defects of Mo<lern Schoolbooks and 
on the Aristotelian Syllogism. (3) In Hogg's Instructor for 
1853, a sliort artiide entitled On the i^iipposed iitmptural A’ar- 
pression for Ktcrnityy arguing that the Scriptural word Aionian 
does not imply “ eternal ” in the modern i)opular sense, and 
therefore that the ordinary doctrine of eternal punishment falls 
to the ground. (4) In Hogg's Inslructitr for 1854, a fragment 
entitled How to Write Englufhy intended as the beginning of a 
series of papers on that subject, but not itself reaching the sub- 
ject in the least, or doing more than comment on the extraor- 
dinary diffusion of the English tongue. (5) In Titan for 1856, 
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a morsel outitlod Shakespeare' a Text^ suggesting an emendation 
or two on the received text : this morsel conjoined in the same 
article with the scrap entitled “Suetonius Unravelled” which 
De Quincoy afterwards detached for reappearance in his Collective 
Edition under ilus changed title of “iEliiis Lainia.” (6) Also 
ill Titan for 1850, a notice of the first two volumes of Fronde’s 
Mistory of England, under the title Storms in Kn^lish History', 
A Glance ai the Reign of ll&nry VIII^ — the glance being, first, 
at the Dissolution of the Religious Houses and the causes of it, 
and, secondly, at the question of Queen Anno Boleyn’s guilt. 

(7) In Titan for 1857, a letter to the Editor entitled The Lake 
Dialect.^ reiicating those views as to the Danish origin of the Lake- 
Country Dialect which he had formerly expounded, and much more 
exactly and brightly, in the columns of Th^. Westmorland Gazette, 

(8) Also in Titan for 1857, — but with farther extension in a 
separate pamphlet, — those more ephemeral appendages to his 
main paper on China, ‘reprinted in the present volume under the 
title “The Chinese Question in 1857,” of which mention has 
been made anUy p. 345, in the introductory note to that paper. 

(9) Also in Titan for 1857, but continued into January 1858, 
a scries of throe articles entitled severally “ Hurried Notices on 
Indian Affairs,” “Passing Notices on Indian Affairs,” and “Sug- 
gestions upon the Secret of the Mutiny” — which might bear the 
collective title of Note^ on the Indian MxUiny^ and the chief in- 
terest of which now is that they exhibit, though in the form of 
ragged current jottings, the feverish personal anxiety with which 
the septuagenarian I)e Quincey (whose daughter, Mrs. Baird 
Smith, was in India, with her husband Major Baird Smith, 
throughout the Mutiny, and exposed to its dangers) scanned, 

month after month, the contents of the Indian mails. 

I’ortions at least of these nine relics of De Quincey in his last 
years might have been included among the additions made in the 
present (Jollcctivo Edition to the contents of its predecessors, but 
for the cause explained in the Preface. For seven of them, in 
whole or in ])art, readers may be referred to Mr. James Hogg’s 
“Uncollected Writings of Tlioinas De Quincey” published during 
the progre^ss of the present FAlition. Nos. 2 and 8 of our list, 
however, arc wanting even there. ^ 



EPTLOGUR 

In the General Preface to this Edition (Vol. I, pp. ix- 
xxvii) stress was laid on the fact that a peculiarity of De 
Qiiincey’s literary life, distinguishing him from most of his 
literary contemporaries, was that “his writings had been, 
with hardly an exception, in the one form of fugitive contri- 
butions to magazines and other periodicals/* That statement 
is verified remarkably by the foregoing bibliographical con 
spcctus. It shows that, with the exception of the little 
romance called Kloaterheim^ published in a separate volume 
in 1832, — to which may be added, if the reader chooses, the 
wretched piece of hack-work done in 1824 in the form of a 
translation of a German Pseudo- Waverley Novel, — all the 
writings by which De Quincey is now remembered appeared 
originally as articles in magazines or other serials, or were 
but recasts and extensions of such originals for subsequent 
ropublication. 

But the conspectus enables us to be more precise still. 
If we omit the first three-and-thirty years of De Quincey’s 
life, during which he had no thought as yet of being in any 
ordinary sense a man of letters, but was only an eccentric private 
scholar and thinker, storing his mind and exercising it for 
his own satisfaction, and if we skip also the next three years, 
marked by the collapse of his inherited means and his con- 
sequent experiment in Tory provincial editorship, — then his 
real literary life begins in September 1821, when he was 
heard of, in his thirty-seventh year, as “ The English Opium- 
Eater,** and it extends thence to his death in December 1859. 
It was during the thirty-eight years included between these 
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two dtiies tliat l)e Quiiicey gave to the world, and all but 
solely in niagazinos or other periodicals, that long series of 
articles, of such diverse kinds and ranging over such u 
variety of subjects, wliich have entitled him to be regarded 
as one of the classics of English Prose Literature. Of how 
many art-icles did tlie entire series consist ? In our General 
Preface we conjectured the number roughly as “ about one 
hundred and fifty in all.” That calculation may be now 
amended. Longer and shorter taken together, and every 
“ I)art ” of a “ continued ” paper counted as a separate 
article, my reading of the conspectus (which can hardly l>o 
wrong by more than a digit or two) makes out the total 
number of De Quinccy’s ascertained contributions to periodi- 
cals during the entire thirty -eight years of his literary industry 
to have been two hundred and fifteen. Further, and as if to 
signalise still more strongly the main fact that De Quincey's 
literary activity from first to last was all but exclusively in 
the one form of contributorship to periodicals, the conspectus 
divides for us De Quincey’s complete thirty-eight years of such 
activity into three distinct ])eriods,and waves over each of these 
periods the flag, as it wc5re, of that particular magazine-con- 
nexion which furnished its opportunities and emoluments : 
— (1) The first four years of the thirty-eight, or from 1821 
to 1825, were the period of his London Magazine Conneyyion^ 
during which, going and coming between Grasmere and 
London, he supplied to that magazine, or incidentally to one 
other, forty-eight articles of the registered total of two 
hundred and fifteen. (2) Next comes the longer stretch of 
twenty- five years, from 1826 to 1850, during which, first 
only tending from Grasmere to Edinburgh, but soon trans- 
ferring himself and his family to Edinburgh definitively, he 
ceased to look to his native England for his means of income, 
and became reconciled, on that account, to residence for all 
the rest of his life in or near the Scottish capital. This may 
be called the period of his Blackwood and Tail Cannexiony — 
his excursions beyond the bounds of that main connexion 
being but few and occasional. It w^as a very productive 
period on the whole, including one hundred and forty-four 
articles out of the total of two hundred and fifteen, and not a 
few of these among his most substantial and important. (3) 
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Finally, tliere ia tlie period of the closing nine years of his 
Edinburgh life, from 1860 to 1869, during which, having 
cut himself adrift, or been cut adrift, from JUacktvood and 
Taity he found refuge in Hogg^s Edmhurgh Weekly InstrucUrr 
and its monthly continuation called Titan. To this period 
belong twenty-three articles of the total two hundred and 
fiftx 3 (in, and these mostly short and slight. It is to bo remem- 
bered, how^ever,' that an outgrowth of this last of his j)ubli8h- 
ing connexions was the first British Edition of his Collected 
Writings, brought out under the care of Mr. Hogg, and that 
De Quincoy’s main occupation through the greater part of the 
nine yetu’s was in the labour required for this Edition. 

What may have been the average annual amount of 
De Quincey’s literary earnings? In trying to answer 
this question, better to reserve for a moment the last of 
the three divisions of his literary life, and attend to the 
thirty years or so comprehended in the two preceding 
divisions. Those thirty years, from 1821 to 1850, bringing 
De Quincey from the thirty-seventh year of his age to the 
sixty-sixth, w'erc the time of his magazine-industry pure and 
simple, w’hereas in the last nine years there was a complication 
of circumstances, 'i'he question may therefore be : How much 
money did he earn by liis writings during those thirty years ? 
Having done my best to make a computation, I cannot 
estimate his total receipts from his literary activity during 
those thirty years, so far as our conspectus represimts it, at more 
than X3000. Distributed over the thirty years, this would give 
an average of but £100 a year. Remembering, however, 
that there may have been items of literary earning not 
represented in our conspectus (say by articles now and then 
in newspapers), and also that De Quincey may have been 
paid for some of his magazine-articles above the ordinary 
rate, we may perhaps raise the estimate, — though of this I 
am dubious, — to £160 a year. In more prolific years, as the 
conspectus will suggest, the sum may have been considerably 
higher, and in other years it may have .sunk to almost nil ; but 
£150 a year at the utmost may sttind as the computed 
average. This at first sight may look startling. A great 
English writer persevering in his craft, and doing his best in 
it, for an average recompense of £150 a year, or £3 a week t 
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But, for those who are acquainted with the commerce of 
literature, there is nothing so startling in the report after 
all. It is through the avenue of what we have called 
magazine -in<lu8try pure and simple, — {.e. by writing for 
magazines, reviews, and literary journals, — tliat almost all 
literary aspirants that are not in possession of independent 
means do and must make their way into the world of 
literature in gtmeral ; and it is a safe assertiofi that even the 
most acceptable and successful practitioner of this kind of 
industry, so long as he does not annex to it an editoi’ship, or 
an engagement on a newspaper -staff, or something else of 
the sort, or docs not advance into further publicity as 
the author of more or less popular books, cannot earn by 
it, in these days, more than about i>200 a year regularly. 
Exceptional cases tliere may be, or may have been, — such as 
that of Southey, who had a special retainer for the Quarterly^ 
and that of Maca\ilay, who had a special retainer for the 
Edinburgh ; but the rule is as has been stated. Carlyle, so 
long as he remained in the probationary stage of contributor- 
ship to magazines and reviews, did not earn, by his exertions 
of that kind, more than j£200 a year, if so much. Now, the 
peculiarity in Dc Quincey*s aise was that this form of literary 
employment, which in so many cases has been but pro- 
bationary, — an avenue to larger things, — detained him, and 
sufficed him, for nearly the whole of his life. Nor, while 
remaining in the avenue, had he any faculty for annexing to 
his special industry in it, as so many others have done, 
auxiliary engagements and occupations. Hence the pheno- 
menon of thirty years of such rare literary exertion for such 
small wages. Of coui'se, it is necessary to suppose that there 
must have} been supplements to this income, all the while, 
or occasionally at least, from independent sources. There 
arc glimpses to that effect in the family correspondence ; but 
the particulars are unknown. 

It mattered supremely little to De Quincey himself. 
Though he had been driven originally into literature by 
stress of means, and though his literary life through the 
first division of it, and nearly the whole of the second, was 
agitated by a succession of troublesome little difficulties about 
money, he never really cared for money. lie would liave 
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been more at home in a world in which money was not an 
institution. An “ intellectual creature ” from his birth, as 
he defined himself, dedicated wholly to “ intellectual pursuits 
and pleasures,” and finding these by preference in frequent 
or habitual solitude, he went through the world accordingly. 
Perhaps nothing great or fine in literature has ever been 
produced, or ever can be produced, without the liberty and 
practice of solitude in considerable amount, either daily or 
at intervals. But in De Quincey^s case the amount of 
habitual self-seclusion, of disconnexion from all the customs 
and conventions of ordinary society, of placid persistence in 
a state of non-relatedness to other human beings, was abnormal 
to the verge of the incredible. One remembers, indeed, his 
enthusiastic early attachments to Coleridge and Wordsworth 
his later liking for Charles Tiamb, and his long friendship 
with Wilson ; but even these seem gradually to have faded ; 
and from the time of the commencement of his own liteniry 
life almost his sole tic to the world, apart from his ever- 
increasing affection for his children, seems to have consisted 
in the opportunities it afforded him for new observation and 
speculation, and for the prosecution of the literary industry 
which fate had made his one business. Though he could be 
lured into comjmny sometimes, and on such occasions would 
charm all by the exquisite and ornate politeness of his 
manner no less than by the copious splendours of his talk, 
he evaded such distractions as much as possible, sent excuses 
ten times for once that he appeared, and often left his place 
of domicile for months together a matter of conjecture. 
Wherever he might be domiciled, he would live on con- 
tentedly by himself, attired in any loose kind of old raiment 
he liad in possession, penning his magazine articles on any 
comer of his table that had been left free from the general 
litter of books and papers, and making his irregular meals of 
tea, coffee, soup, or some morsel of soft uTiirnal food, with 
only his indispensable modicum of opium for additional 
stimulant or luxury. Such, with the variations of long and 
furtive walks, still all by himself, either in the late after- 
noons, or more frequently after it was dark, was the daily 
routine for many years of this singularly anomalous life. 
Nowhere in the records of recent literature can one point to 
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a life more pathcticnlly frugal, or of fewer personal needs ; 
and, while this fact helps to explain the extreme tenuity of 
the money -earnings by which a career of such mcniorahle 
literary achievement was sustained, it throws l)ack more 
honour ujjon that struggling career itself tlian has perhaps 
been accord(‘d to it by ethiwil critics. One grows angry, it 
is true, or at least imj)atient, in the contemplation of such 
protracted and infant -like helplessness ; the opium -eating, 
which was radically the cause, has been too much blazoned 
to the world by De Quincey himself to be ever forgotten ; 
but was there not something to admire in the uncomjdaining 
steadiness with which the marvellous little man accepted the 
small recompense which the world chose to bestow upon him 
for his exertions, and endeavoured to make it adequate ? 
Not only endeavoured, it would appear, but, — tluj supple- 
ments above hinted at having here, howcvcjr, to be taken 
into the account, — actually succeeded ! It is the belief, at 
all events, of those who have had the best means of judging 
of De Quincey’s private affairs, that many of those little 
money -embarrassments of which we hear in the memoirs of 
him were either hallucinations of his own over - sensitive 
fancy or arose from extortionate attempts of unprincijded 
persons to take advantage of his feebleniiss, and that even at 
those times when the embarrassment was most real he was 
never so much hehiiullmnd but that .£50 woiihl have set him 
right. Eventually, it is inferred, no one vSidfereil loss hy his 
default. But, even were the summing-up less satisfactory in 
that particular than such testimony seems to warrant, would 
there not be some C()m])ensation in tlie finding from another 
point of view ? Rightly or wrongly, De Quincey dissented 
from that ideal of a literary life which Sir Walter Scott was 
so fond of iin]m!ssing upon young literary aspirants, and 
which Scott’s authority and general observation of the perils 
and distresses of authorship liave made universally current, 
— to wit, that literature should be only the side* occupation, 
the occupation of the leisure bye-honrs, of a life sufRciently 
provided for by some other form of business. De Quincey 
lield, on the other hand, that in some cases at least it is 
necessary, and also advantageous to society, that the whole 
life of a man should be devoted to the intellectual occupa- 
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tions for which he is specially fitted, and that, at all events, 
if any one chooses to act on this principle, and to accept its 
hazards, lie is entitled to respect. He had accepted the 
principle for himself, or had drifted into a life requiring that 
principle for its explanation and vindication ; and what one 
observes is that he was faithful to the strictest rule of literary 
duty which the principle implied, flis writings are of vari- 
ous degrees of worth on the whole, — some of them hurried, 
or otluirwise not np to the mark of those produced when his 
vein was in its finest and fullest plirenzy ; but it may be said 
of him more confidently than of most men of letters that he 
always did liis best up to the possibilities of the moment, and 
never consciously scamped bis workmansbip. 

The nine final years of De Qnincey’s literary life were the 
most p(iacA*fiil and piosiierons of all. If the products of his 
pen in the shape of new magazimi articles through this 
period were conqiarutively few, it was because he was 
absorbed in the editorial labour over the Collective Edition 
of his writings. What with the substitution then of some 
definite amount of pecAiniary inUirest in this editorial labour 
(one knows not how much) for the more precarious previous 
income from his mere magazine contributions, what with the 
voluntary transfer to him by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields of 
some share iu the profits of the American Collective Edition, 
and what with some fallings-in about this time, or a little 
before, of family inheritances or bequests, his circumstances 
became easier than they bad ever been since the early and 
os yet unclouded days of liis residence at Grasmere. And 
with this change there were others. First the announcement 
of the Collective Edition, and then the appearance of volume 
after volume of it at intervals, recalled attention to De 
Quincey, and to the extent and miscellaneousness of his 
contributions to English literature. He had distinctly 
emerged at last from the “ avenue,” and had come out into 
the open. People in Edinburgh who had heard of him 
before but vaguely were wakened up to the fact that such a 
notability had l)een long living amongst them ; and admirers 
from a distance, English and American, when chance brought 
them to Edinburgh, Avere eager for a sight of him. Thought 
still morbidly evasive of all such cncountew, he could not 
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avoid rcspoTiso now in floine degree, and was consequently 
more visible and accessible than formerly. Tliis, in fact, was 
the time of those visits to him and experiences of the 
courteous hospitalities of him and his daughters in their 
pleasant family-liome at Lasswwle, and of those calls upon 
him by a privilegtul few of his Edinburgh friends in the more 
guarded privacy of his IcMlgings and permanent editorial 
workshop in bothian Street, of which there have been so 
many puldished reminiscences. Mr. J. II. Findlay’s Personal 
Recollections of De Quincenj are among the most interesting of 
these ; and, as it was Mr. Findlay’s little book that furnished 
us, in our General Preface in Volume I, with the most exact 
and authentic sketch we could find of De Quincey and his 
Edinburgh ways generally in his last years, so wc may recur 
to it for what more is wanted in this Epilogue. 

Mr. Findlay’s first introduction to De Quincey was at 
Lasswadc in January 1862 ; but the later notes in his book 
refer to calls he made on De Quincey in his Lothian Street 
lodgings from 1854 onwards, or to meetings with De Quincey 
on the rare occasions when he was persuaded to leave those 
lodgings for a small dinner-party at the house of Mr. Findlay’s 
unclo, Mr. John Riichie, in George Square. Under the date 
2d May 1865 one of the notes runs thus: — “Called on 
“ De Quincey at Lothian Street Found him in his room, 
“ with a small glass half filled with liquor of the colour of 
“ pale port, and a phial of undiluted laudanum beside it, on 
“ the table, which was covered as usual with books and 
“ papers. He complained of pain in his left arm, which, as 
“ he described it, seemed like rheumatism. It prevented his 
“ sleeping, and, unfortunately, he said, laudanum had no 
“ effect upon it.” Again, under the date 17th November 
1866, the note runs: — Called on Do Quincey in Lothian 
“ Street about five. Found him at tea ; his room littered 
“ with MSS., books, &c. ; small glass of laudanum in one 
“ hand, teacup in other. I called to ask him to dine with 
“ us, to meet Thackeray, on the following Saturday. He 
“ said he would do his best to come, but had work on hand 
“ which he must have finished this week, and also that he 
“ had not been out of the house since May.” To Thackeray’s 
great disappointment, Mr. Findlay adds, De Quincey did not 
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appear at tlie time fixed, but sent his apology. lie was then 
seventy-one years of age, and the lassitude which had kept 
him from going out for so many months of that year increased 
upon him thenceforward so much that for the next year or 
two he continued the recluse habit and hardly moved out of 
doors. Still there were no signs of absolute break-up ; and, 
till his last illness came upon him in October 1859, when he 
had entered his seventy-fifth year, it seemed as if the vitality 
might battle with the feebleness for some while longer. It 
is for Mr. Findlay to tell the rest : — 

“During Ilia last illness he sent for me, and I saw him several 
times. On the last occasion I remained only a few minutes, as he was 
extremely feeble ; yet in all his weakness his wonted courtesy 
jirompted him, on my rising to leave, to deplore that, from inability 
to rise, or oven to turn fully in bcil, he was unable to ring, and that 
so I was left to show myself out. Ilia youngest and only unmarried 
daughter, Emily, was with him at this time, and she promised to let 
me know if I, or any of our family, could be of any service. Wo did 
not therefore risk disturbing them by sending or calling often ; and 
indeed, having had experience of his surprising recoveries from 
previous illnesses, wc were not fully alive to the gravity of this one. 
Most unfortunately, two notes which Miss De Quincey posted to mo 
failed, through being imperfectly addressed, to reach mo in time. On 
the afternoon of the 8th Dei^eniber 1869 a rumour reached mo that 
De Quincey was dead, and I hastened to Lothian Street, in some hope, 
however faint, that rumour lied. * Is what I hear true ? ’ I said to 
the kind landlady, Mrs. Wilson, who opened the door. Without 
answering, she ushered me at once into the chamber of death. On 
the simple uncurtained pallet, whence in that last interview he 
had smilingly, with all those delicately polite regrets, said good- 
bye, the tiny frame of this great dreamer lay stretched in his last 
long dreamless sleep. Attenuated to an extreme degree, the body 
looked infantile in size, a very slender stem for the shapely and 
massive head that crowned it. The face was little changed ; its 
delicate bloom indeed was gone, but the sweet expression lingered, 
and the finely-chiselled features were unaltered. 1 was profoundly 
impressed.” 

The obituary notices of De Quincey in the newspapers in 
the week after his death were nothing like so abundant as 
those which came out on the occasion of the death of his 
junior contemporary Macaulay in the same month twenty 
days afterwards. Even in Edinburgh the event was but 
slightly chronicled. They buried him in a quiet comer • 
in St Cuthbert^s Churchyard, at the west end of Princes 
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Street, in llie same grave in which the body of his wife 
had been laid two -and -twenty years before ; and a simple 
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circular- headed stone tablet, 
]>rojecting from a of old 
wall, now indicates the s])ot, 
and hears the few lines of 
inscribed epitajdi. 

Strange that this e})itapli 
should contain what was till 
lat(‘ly the common error of 
all De Quineey’s biographers 
as to the place of his birth ! 
lie was born in Manchester, 
and not at (Ireenhay, — which 
wjis remembered by him only 
us the ]>lace where be passed 
tlie dreamy years of bis early 
boyhood. It matters tlie less 
because Gret*.nhay,tlK»ugli then 
some, little way out of Mau- 
c.hesPn’, has long been i>art 


TO THK MKMOUY OF 

THOMAS J)K QUINCEY, 

WHO WAS noUN AT CUKKKJfAV, 
NKAK MaNC’HIC.STKU, 


Auocst iriTir, 1785, 


AND DIKD IN KdiNIUMIOH 


and ])arcel of the much -ex- 
tended city. Otherwise the 
sepulchral monuim.-nt, though 
simple, answers its purpose. 
There has been talk, indeed, 


Dfckmukk Stm, lsr>{): 

And ok Mauoatikt, ms wikk, 

WHO TMRL) 

August 7th, 1S37. 
it is not at all indispci 


of late, of something finer, 
to be erected by public sub- 
scription ; but, though that 
wouhl Ixi no ungraceful act, 
le. The best monument to 


De Qnincey consists of the writing.s he has left. 


DAVID MASSON. 


Euinbuuoh ; Decevther 1890. 
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bulk of their writings, v 295 
seldom popular out of their own 
country, iv 69 note 
Authorship, advantages of, to 
women, ii 300 
literature and, x 9-22 
the trade of, iv 292 ; x 12, 19 
Autobiography ^ 1785-1803, i 1, 17- 
416 

1803-1808, ii 1, 9-109 
epilogue, xiv 391 
Avenger y The^ xii 2, 234-285 
Avidius Cassius, revolt of, vi 346 
Awiater’s “Effects of Opium,” iii 
213 

Bacchus represented with horns, 
xil97 

Bacon, Lord, his oratory, x 336 
his rhetoric, x 109 note 
his style, v 95, 144 note 
on conversation, x 26-28 
his romantic fiction of Bensulein, 
xiii 429 

Baggage, literary, v 294 
Bailey, Dr., and his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, i 394 

Balkan, feat of crossing the, per- 
formed by the Emperor Claud- 
ius, vi 397 

Ball, Sir Alexander, ii 185 ; v 199 
Ballot, differences of ojiinion re- 
garding the, ix 351 
Bangor, iii 322, 326 note 
Hanking, modern, vii 91 
Banks of the Greeks, vii 88 
Banks’ tragedy, “ Charles I,” x 363 
Banquets, Roman, sacirifices to the 
gods, viii 219 

Baphoniet, meaning of, in Free- 
masonry, xiii 444 

Baptism, on performance of the 
rite soon after birth, iv 18 
Baptismal regeneration, viii 290 
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Barbarian, origin of the word, x 
252 

Bnrbaultl, Mrs., i 127; xi 219 
note 

Barclay, William, on resistance in 
coses of extremity, viii 111 
Barkers, K II., Parriana re- 
viewed, V 9 

Barnard, Lady, Shakespeare’s 
grandilaughter, iv 19, 36, 68 
Barnard, Frederick Augusta, half- 
brother of George Til, i 170 
Barnes, Brofeasor, Bentley’s con- 
duct to, iv 123 note 
Barriiel’s History of Jacobinism, 
vii 173 

Bath, i 156, 329, 404 
Bath-col, or the Daughter- voice, i 
123 ; viii 423 
Baths, lloiiian, vii 38 
Battels at Oxford, ii 47 
Battle trophies of the Greeks, their 
fugitive character, vii 87 note 
Baxter, Richard, as a j)ulpit orator, 
iii 241 

Beaupuis, Geueral, his character 
and position in the French 
Kovolution, ii 276 
Beauvais, Bishop of, the conductor 
of the trial of Joan of Arc, v 
403, 442 

Beck, derivation of the word, xiii 
380 

Bod, early retirement to, of the 
Ancients, vii 13 
Beddoes, Dr., iv 343 note 
Bee, vision of the, viii 298 note 
Bees in chimneys, iii 393 
Beetle, three-man, for driving pav- 
ing atones, i 305, v 154, 180 
note 

Begbie, W., murder of, xiii 49 note 
Belgrave, Lord, quoted Greek in 
the House of Commons, i 364 
Ihdl, Dr. Andrew, and his wife, ii 
185 note ; v 196 

first importer into England of 
the Madras system of educa- 
tion, xiv 12 note, 306 
Bell-ringing, v 138 note 


Bellenden, William, v 140 note 
Parr’s preface to his “ De Statu,” 
V 88, 98, 140 note 
Belles Lettres not self-sufficing to 
the mind, x 14 

Bclzoni, the traveller, v 325 note 
Bennett's, J. W., Ceylon and its 
Capabilities reviewed, vii 427 
Bentley, Richard, iv 14, 118-239 
liis massacre of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” i 92 note ; iv 191, 226 ; 
xi 466 

on a hiatus in Homer, vi 13 
on the spurious Epistles ascribed 
to Phalaris, xiii 388 ; xiv 309 
Berkeley, Bishop, his “ Siris,” ii 163 
the murderer of Malobranche, 
, xiii 32 

Berners Street, xiii 13 
Bewick's Quadrupeds, vii 69 7wte 
Bible, self-sulUcingness, etc., of, viii 
257 

inspiration, viii 264 
difleront versions, viii 269 
philological development, viii 
295 

philosophic development, viii 295 
chronology, viii 96, 283; xiv 312, 
322 

does not profess to teach science, 
viii 282 

a knowledge of Greek necessary 
for studying the, i 374 
on the true relations of the, to 
merely human science, viii 2, 
34-41 

reason why not disturbed by 
verbal corruptions or mis- 
translations, xiv 318 
Bibliolatry, viii 263 
Bird, Richter’s Complaint of, in a 
darkened cage, xi 284 
Birmingham, i 267 ; ii 151, 386 
\ised in tlie sense “spurious,” i 
95 ; ii 172, 208 ; iii 820 ; x 
71, 96, 114, 171, 802 71O/U 
Black Art, the, and Freemasonry, 
xiii 399 

Blackburne, Archdeacon, viii 248 
note 
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Blackwood's Magazine and Pro- 
fesRor Wilson, v 293 
Blair, Dr. Alexander, ii 193, 373 
Bloodshed, merciful, of the Old 
Testament, viii 395 mte 
Blooniticld’s Greek Testament, xiv 
321 note 

Bluelicr’s, Marshal, visit to London, 
iii Cti 

Blue-books, xi 54 note 
Blue-stocking, supposed origin of 
the name, i 322 note 
Bobo, Mrs, the biscuit-maker, xiii 
179 note 

Boccalini’s “ Raguglio di Parnaaso,*’ 
xiii 409 

Bodmer, his influence upon German 
literature, iv 426 

Boohmen’s, Jacob, works, anno- 
tated by Coleridge, v 183 note 
Bceotin, Attic prejudice against the 
natives of, xi 103 
Bons-iiiots, constant revival of, viii 
275 

Bookbinding as a Fine Art, vii 188 
Boothby’s, Sir Brooke, datighter, 
epitaph on, v 106 ; xi 180 note 
“ Bore " on the River Dee, iii 305 
Borneo, supply of gold from, ix 
407 note 

Boudet, Captain, i 255 
Boughton, Sir T., murder of, xiii 38 
Bouterwek, F., historian of Euro- 
pean literature, x 41, 43 
Bowyer, Master of Christ’s Hospital, 
v 197 

Boyle Ijccture, foundation of, iv 
135 

BogSf Education of^ in Large Nuni- 
berSf xiv 9-46 

Bracelets of the Hebrew women, 
Vi 161 

Brain, human, compared to a pal- 
impsest, xiii 346 

Brandy, use of, in extreme cases 
of illness, xiii 206 note 
Brasenose College, Oxford, iii 323 
note 

Bread eaten in an early stage of 
sponge, xiv 267 


Breakfasts not known in ancient 
Rome, vii 15 

Britle in Germany, the affianced 
one, xii 303 note 
Bridge of Sighs, i 74 note 
Bridges, Dr., his arrangement for 
exchange of parishes with Dr. 
Parr, and their doctrinal op- 
position, V 26 
Bridgewater, Duke of, i 21 
Bristol Mail, the best in the king- 
dom, iii 368 

British Crown, its titles require 
alteration, i 163 rwie 
British nation nobler than the 
French, v 375 note 
Brocken, spectre of the, i 51 
Bromley, Pope’s satire upon, iv 
284 note 

Broome’s connection with Pope as 
tt translator of the “ Odyssey,” 
iv 263 

BrotolTer, Radtich, xiii 414 
Brougham, Hon. Maria, Marquess 
Wellesley’s epitaph on, v 176 
l)e Quincey’s inscription on, v 1 78 
Brown, Dr. John, his “ Estimate of 
the Manners and Principles of 
the Times ” noticed, vii 9p 
Brown, Dr. Thomas, v 296 ; xiv 127 
Browne, Dr. Peter, Dean of Ferns, 
i 250, 335 

Browne’s, Sir 'rhomas, rhetoric, x 
104 

Bruce Castle Academy, i 295 ; xiv 
10 note 

Brunei], an attorney, iii 350, 356 
Brunoiiian theory in Germany, iv 
342 

Bryant, Jacob, v 312 
Buckingham, Duke of. Pope’s libel- 
lous outrage u{)ou, xi 181- 
135, 147 

Buckingham, J. S., his political 
agitation, ix 341 

Buckinghamshire, Sheffield, Duke 
of, a pompous grandee, iv 246 
his reasons for not being Duke 
of Buckingham, iv 246 note ? 
xi 133 note 
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Bulilc’s work on Froomasonry, xiii 
88C 

Bull, cliiiHc after a, v 269 
Bull, Irish, what is it? i 219 note 
Bulls, Milton’s, x 416 
Buuhury, Lady Sarah, i 175 
Burglars of the Greeks, vii 86 
Burke, Kdinund, compared with 
Fox ; his fume growing since 
his death, xi 35-40 
the supreme writer of his century, 
X 114, 125 note 

his opinions regarding the French 
Revolution, ix 368 
his opinion of the relation be- 
tween Whigs and 'roriea, ix 
872, 378 

his appeal to the old Whigs, ix 
349 

and Johnson, their colloquial 
talents contrasted, v 134 note ; 
X 269 

and Mackintosh contrasted, viii 
129 

Burke and Haro murders, xiii 60, 
66 

Burnet, Bishop, famous for his gift 
of lying, X 318 

Burnet, Dr., of the Charterhouse, 
xi 84 note 

Burns, Robert, a ** craze” on the 
subject of, ii 130 
his Jacobinism, ii 132 
Bursaries at continoutal univerei- 
ties, i 380 note 
Butterniore, beauty of, ii 1 80 
Byrom’s, Dr., ccpiivocating im- 
promptu, iii 250 note 
Byron, Lord, his blunder concern- 
ing the Lake poets, ii 438 
his patronage of Pope, xi 114 
his plagiarism, iii 205 note 
and Shelley, their external ap- 
pearance contrasted, xi 377 
note 

C, the Roman, always equal to our 
K, viii 305 note 

Cabbalism towards end of sixteeutli 
century, xiii 400 


Caesar, Julius, vi 196, 242-267, 
282 note 

liis presence of nund, xiv 338 
contrasted with Pompey, xiv 340 
CiesarSy t/ie, i 12 ; vi 1, 225-420 
Cagots, Pyrenean, a race of pariahs, 
conjectures as to their origin, 
etc., i 100 

Cain, the first murderer, xiii 17, 64 
“ Caleb Williams ” analysed, xi 329 
Caliban, Shakespeare's, not yet 
thoroughly fathomed, iv 77, 
86 note 

California and tho Gold -digging 
Mania^ ix 10, 395-427 
Callgrapliy, the art of, xiv 41 
Caligula, vi 282-286, 313 note 
** Call ” in the Church of Scotland, 
xiv 228 

Calvert, Raisley, 'friend of Words- 
worth, ii 289 

Calvin and Molanchthon) xi 412 
and Servetus, viii 256 
Camel in needle’s eye, simile of, i 
243 note ; viii 272 note 
Campan, Madame do, anecdote of, 
i 162 

Cnmpanella’s work on the Sx)anish 
monarchy, xiii 417 
Campis, Jiilianus &, xiii 413 
Campo Santo at Pisa, xiii 823 note 
Canadian savage, character of, xiv 57 
Canning, the last of tlio rhetori- 
cians, X 120 

his extreme sensitiveness, i 158 
Canton, Lord Anspn’s bombard- 
ment of, xiv 187 

Capital as affecting value, modes 
of, ix 196-199 

Capodi.stria, Count, his organisa- 
tion of the Hetffiria as a poli- 
tical secret society, vii 298 
Carbery, Lady, i 329 et seq. ; iii 
280 

Carlisle, Sir Anthony (?), his con- 
tempt for history, v 362 ; xiv 
304 

(Mrlide^ on Pope^ xi 1,98-155 
Carlyle, Thomas, on the rights of 
lalwur, iv 800 
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Carlyle, Thomas, his tratishitions 
of Wilhelm M«ister reviewed, 

iii 174 ; xi 222 

De Quincey’o friendship for, iv 
6 ; xi. 223 note 

Caroline, Princess, daughter of 
George II, anecdote of, v 159 
Caroline, Queen, and Sir Walter 
Scott, V 69, 139 note 
Carriage, cost of keeping a, i 400 
Carriages, travelling, part of the 
military baggage of war, i 271 
Carus, Emperor, vi 400 
Cary, Sir Robert, afterwards Lord 
Monmouth, his ride from 
Richmond to Uolyrood, i 273 
Cassius, Avidius,* revolt of, vi 346 
Castlereagh, Lord, See London- 
derry (the second lord) 
Caeuittlry^ viii 6, 810-308 
of Roman meats^ vii 1, 11-43 
ill-founded objections to,x 30 note 
and the Churcli of Rome, iii 100 
of duelling, iii 180 
meaning of the word, xi 110 
Cathedral cities, on the society of, 

iv 399 

Catherine, Empress, of Russia, 
anecdote of, xi 389 note 
Catholics, Roman, in Pope’s lime, 
iv 243 

Caution money at Oxford, il 28, 61 
Cellini as a murderer, vii 187 
forgery of his work, x 294 
Censorship, revival of the, by the 
Emperor Decius, vi 389 note 
Ceylon, vii 3, 427-466 
legend of the granite cippus of, 
viii 370 

Chaldica and Persia in connexion 
with Freemasonry, xiii 396 
Cliarity a Christian virtue, vii 269, 
viii 302 

Charlemayne, v 1, 362-383 
Charles I., case of, viii 366-368 
falsification of the history of his 
reign, ix 296 

his want of foresight, xif 342 
ill omens that occurred to, viii 
447 


Charles I., his relations towards his 
parliaments, vi 211 ; ix 325 
an accomplished man and an ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare, iv 28 
and the “Eikon Basilikc,” iv 28 
note ; viii 147-166 
and sortilegy, viii 421 

Charles II, restoration of, in con- 
nexion with Freemasonry, xiii 
431, 437 

Charlotte of Wales, I*rincess, and 
her will, xiv 121 

Charost, Lieut.-Colonel, an officer 
of the French invading army 
in Ireland, i 264 

Chateaubriand’s estimate of Milton, 
iii 265 ; v 409 7iote 

Chaucer, his language not obsolete, 
vi 70 

and Homer, the works of, com- 
j)ared, x 309, 311 

“Chemical nu])tials of Christinn 
Rosycross,” by Andrea, xiii 
406, 409, 416 

Childbirth, the curse on, xiv 291 

Children, on the death of young, 
by Richter, xi 284 
of Franetj and England, applica- 
tion of the term to the royal 
families of, xi 348 note 

Chimneys in the Lake District, iii 
393 note 

China, Opium Questio7i with, m 
1840, xiv 7, 146 note, 162-206 
on the views of the Duke of 
Wellington on, xiv 206-218 
effect of the loss of English trade 
on, xiv 181 

means of arriving at an under- 
standing with, xiv 199 
George TIPs present of a state- 
coach to the Emperor of, xiii 
276 

Kieii Tjong, E!n}>eror of, vii 410, 
422 

Chinese characteristics, xiv 66 
a British sailor given uj) to be 
executed by the, xiv 187 
Questvm in 1857, xiv 7, 345-367 * 
revenge, xiv 192, 866 
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Chbroformt Religimis Ohjectinns to 
the use of^ xiv 6, 286-293 
(j’horua, Greek, x 354 359, 372 

Christ as a healer or physician, vii 
160, viii 178 note^ 205 
genealogy of, xiv 321 
Christ’s Hospital, v 223 
Christenings, Iloyal, often hurrieil, 
iv 19 note 

Christian VII of Denmark, his 
man'iage with the Princess 
Matilda, his idiocy, etc., viii 130 
Christian truth and its relation to 
the truths of science and phil- 
osophy, viii 36, 282 ; xiv 325 
Christians, Early, considered as 
Essenes, vii 101-172 
Christianity as an organ of Pali- 
ticiil Movement ^ viii 4, 207- 
243 

judged by a heathen, vi 845 iwte 
its impregnation of symbols, iii 
289-293 

development of, vii 62, 104, viii 
289-295 

the organ of improvement for 
uncultured languages, xiv 320 
note 

the true basis of all philosophy, 
ii 156 

Kant’s hostility to, viii 94, 99 
Chronological meridians, Pericles 
and Alexander, x 204 et seq. 
Chronology^ Memorial^ on a veto 
and more Apprehensible Sys- 
tem, xiv 7, 295-326 
a main condition under which 
history is intelligiblo, xiv 808 
makes largo anachronisms im- 
possible, xiv 310 
objections to Scriptural, xiv 318 
of New Testament, xiv 321 
of Herodotus, vi 136 
Biblical, viii 96,283; xiv 312, 322 
Chrysom children, explanation of 
the term, vii 164 note 
Ohumsbip, practice of, at Oxford, 
ii 30 

Church of England, hostility to, iii 
129 


Cliurch of England, its varying his- 
tory, ix 364-367 
the only learned church, ix 365 
Church of Rome and casuistry, iii 
160 

Church of Scotland, iii 156 

Secession from the, xiv 5, 219- 
262 

process by wliicb a parish clergy- 
man is created, xiv 224 
Free, formation of the, xiv 247 
incomes of its clergy, xiv 262 
Cicero, i 13 ; vi 1, 179-224 
Cineas, his repartee to Pyrrhus, vii 
178 

Cipher, first rude artifice invention, 
xiv 314 note 

Circle, squaring the, viii 120 note 
Cities, ancient, reason for their 
having secret names which 
were rigorously concealed, i 
88 note 

Civilian, improper use of the word, 
iv 154 note, v 97 note 
Clare, John {Poet), iii 143-145 
Clarendon, Lord, on Charles I.’s 
army of reserve in Devonshire, 
vi 204 

Clarke, Mr., banker, ii 123, 126 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, xiv 307 
Classical, the term, x 295 note 
.studies, afl vantage of, iv 172 
Claudius, Emperor, vi 397 
Clayton’s, Sir Richard, translation 
of Tenhove, i 386 
Cleaver, Dr., bishop of Bangor, 
iii 322 

’'Clepsydra,” as a check on lung 
talkers, x 286 

Clergy of the Church of England, 
falsification of history charged 
to the, ix 8, 298, 805, 309 
average income of tlie, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, xiv 242 
Clowe.s, Rev. John, of Manchester, 
i 137, ii 113-122 
Clubs, Everlasting, vii 182 
Co and con, law regulating their 
use as prefixes, iv 231 note 
Coaches, light and heavy, iii 343 
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Cobden*8 idea of war, ix 409 

“Cock and Bull story, “ national 
origin of the terin, xi 152 note 

Ccsna, the Homan, or dinner, ii 
305 ; vi 334 ; vii 28, 34, 40 

Coffee, atrocious in England, iv 
346 note 

“ Cognosced,” meaning of the term, 
viii 130 note 

Coins, Indian, vii 186 ; viii 190 
note 

Colbatcli’s ‘*Jiis Academicum,” iv 

167 

Cold, intense sensation of, iii 354 ; 
xi 276 

Coleridge's, Hartlly, dilatoriness, 
i88 

Coleridge, Rev. John, ii 164 

Coleridge, S, T„ ii 3, 138-228, 232, 
336-347 

his plagiarisms, ii 142, 226 note 
and ojiium-eatvng, v 1, 179-214 
his use of two illustrations which 
ho considered inexhaustible in 
their applications, xi 378 
“ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” v 
190 

his personal appearance, v 184 
note, 213 
his face, iii 423 

as a conversationalist, v 204 ; x 
281 

as a connoisseur of Ore, xiii 14 
as an opium-eater, ii 184, 189, 
211 ; iii 74, 224-231 ; v 205- 
211 

his dislike to pain, xi 302 note 
his scholarlike use of words, x 
432 

his scholarship, v 200-204 
his want of training, x 17, 77 
his review of Malthus, ix 17 
his opinion of Bentley’s classical 
emendations, iv 226 
on the Kautean philosophy, x 77 
on the trade of authorship, x 12, 
19 

his “ Ancient Mariner ” criticised 
by Lamb, iii 48 
marginal notes of, ii 814 


Coleridge, S. T., his dislike to Sir 
H. Davy, iii 16, 21 
ami Herder compared, iv 381 
and Johnson compared, iii 19 
and Wordsworth, lirst meeting 
of, ii 282 

(voleridge, Mrs., ii 157, 168 note 
Coleridge, Mrs. Sara, ii 233 note ; 
iv 393 mte 

problem cited by, v 332, 348 note 
College headships, ii 25 ; iv 144 
note 

discipline, ii 48 
See Oxford 

Colonisation, science of, vii 427 
over, a mysterious offence, xi 467 
Roman method of, vi 356 note 
Combe, John, epitaph on, absurdly 
attributed to Shakespeare, iv 
62 

Comedy, the father of, iv 207 
Cominodus, Emperor, vi 238, 363- 
370 

Commoners, ii 61 

Commons, House of, growth of its 
power, ix 324, 384 
deterioration in the social status 
of members of, since the Re- 
form Bill, ix 346 
Composition, on teaching, xiv 34 
“ Confessio Fraternitatis Rose® 
Crucis,” etc., work so named, 
xiii 404, 405 note 
Confession, auricular, iii 162 
Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater, i x, 14 ; iii 6, 209-449 ; 
iv 3 ; xiii 7 

appendix, iii 6, 467-472 
^quel to, xiii 331-369 
Constantine the First, the originator 
of public charity to the poor, 
viii 302 note 

Constantinople, advantages of its 
site, etc., viii 303 note 
notice of its history, vii 263 
Constitution, British, growth of, ix 
320-326 

Consumption, opium and the treat 
meut of, iii 214, 421-426 
Contempt, yearning after, i 69 
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Conversation, x 4, 264*288 
art of, iii 332 

iu England and France contrasterl, 
X 156 

('ook’H translation of Gray’s Elegy, 
v202 

Cookery, EngliNh, the rudest of 
barbarous devices, xiv 2G6 
Cooper, Sir Astley (?), his contempt 
for history, v 352 ; xiv 304 
Copyright Law, abuses connected 
witlj the, i 188 note 
Corneille’s Poiupoy, snpjjosod onbet 
uj)on English literature, xi 140, 
*144, 164 

Cornwallis, Lord, i 21 4 
(Corporal punishment, arguments 
against, viii 400 

hatefulnoss of, i 288, 293 ; iv 84 
note 

Costard, Rev. George, v 1 47 
Costume, Hebrew female, vi 166- 
178 

professional, x 343 note 
Cottle, Jo.sc|»h, of Ilristol, ii 163 ; 
xiv 118 

Country - dance, tlerivation of the 
word, i 190 note 
party, ix 302 
Courage, i 246 note 
Cowper’s spelling of the word 
xi 439 

Craig, Mrs., the author’s daughter, 
i xix ; iv 9 

Craik, G. Ij,, on a line in “Paradise 
Regained,” xi 467 note 
Credulity of character, xiv 63 
Creole, incorrect use of the term, 
xiii 200 note 

Crete, Homer’s probable connection 
with, vi 86 

Crichton’s, Admirable, accomplish- 
ments, vulgar and trivial, i 
378 

(Jriiicisin of translated works, xi 5 
Crocodiles in their relation to man, 
xiii 287 

Croly’s “Salathiel,” vii 42 
Cromwell, “Hatless,” the beau, 
iv 255 note 


Cromwell, Oliver, no tyrant, ix 303 
his insistancii of the adoption of 
Latin for treaties, xiv 364 
not the founder of Free- 
masonry, xiii 434 
Croton oil, on, ix 169 
Cruelty, national acta of, vii 316, 
323 et seq., 446 ; viii 322, 395 
note ; xi 405-412 ; xiv 367 
Cullen, ])r., ii 369 
Cumberland, Duke of, slander 
against, xi 347 

Camiinqhain, Allan, iii 146-159 
Cnnuingliama, two Alexander, iv 
124 note 

Curll, the “new terror of death,” 
iv 269, 272 

Currie, Dr. Januis, ii 130 
Curses, come home to roost, xiv 349 
Cusco, city of, description of tiie, 
xiii 230 note 

Cuvier considered as a humbug, v 
196 

Daciku, Aiulrd and Madame, x 291 
Dahra, atrocity of, xi 405-412 
Dale, Antonius van, “ De Etluiico- 
rum Oraculis,” vii 61 
Dale, derivation of the word, xiii 380 
Damascus, lirst-born of cities, iii 
450 

Dance, beauty of the, i 196 
Dancing in Greek tragedy, x 372 
Danish. Origin of the lAike Country 
Dialect, xiii 8, 373-383 
Danisli element in the English 
I language, x 60 note 

De Quincoy’s knowledge of, i 814 
Danube of Herodotus, vi 118 
Darwin, Dr., a cream -tlriukor, xiv 
276 7U)te 

Dates, use of the double date for 
the months January- March in 
ohl records, from the variance 
of the civil and ecclesiastical 
years, iv 282 note 
Daughter of Lelnimn., The, iii 450- 
466 ; xiii 7, 332 

Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, omens 
at his biiih, i 299 note 
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Davio’s, Major, surrender to the 
Kan<iyan chief, vii 440, 442 
Dawjy Sir Ifumpfinjt iii 13-23 
Dawes, Richard, author of “ Mis- 
(Millanea Crilii'a,” iii 257 
Day, tlie word, us used in Sf.Tipime, 
xiv 324 

Dead, charity to the, v 11 n<tfe 
Deafness (!)y Richter), xi 200 
Death, on (by Richter), xi 285 
more afl'ectiiig in summer than in 
the other seasons, i 88 
fear of, i 245 iwie 
instances of presentiment of, i 191 
symbols of, ii 73 
Visum of Sudden {lihuiUsh Mail- 
(Jofich), xiii 300-318, 329 
Deciphering, art of, viii 279 
Decius, Emperor, vi 386 
Dee, deluge of the ^jiver, iii 305 
Deer, red, in England, i 358 note 
Roe, congregate in families, xiii 
289 ntde 

De Foe’s ‘ ‘ Memoirs of a Oavalhir,*’ 
i 343, 415; vi 84 
Degcraiulo’s account of the Kant- 
ean philosophy of no authority, 
X 09 

Degradation of human nature in the 
East, xiv 357 

Dell, the Jew money-lender, iii 364 
Delphic Oracle, vi 143 ; vii 54, 62, 
79 ; viii 201 

Demagogues at Athens, x 242 
Demosthenes, tho study of, ii 63 
as an orator, x 325 
Doiuoustior’s “ Lettres sur la Myth- 
ologio,” xiv 301 

De Qiiincey, origin of the family, i 
167 ; iii 286, 457 note 
De Quinccy, Elizabeth, the author’s 
mother, i 18, 404 et ser/. ; iv 2 ; 
xiv 94, 109 note 

De Qiiincey, Elizabetli, her death, 
and its eflbct upon her brother 
. Thomas, i 33 tiote^ 35-50 
De Quincey, Emily, the author’s 
daughter, iv 10 

De Quincey, Florence, tho author’s 
daughter, i. xvii ; iv 10 


De Quincey, Francis John, tho 
author’s son, iv 8 ; xiv 280 note 

De Quincey, Horace, the author’s 
son, iv 8 

Dc Quincey, Jane, her death, i 28 
nolCf 33 

De Quincey, Margaret, the author’s 
daugliter, i xix ; iv 9 

De Quincey, Margaret, the author’s 
wife, ii 355 ; iii 377 note ; iv 5 

Dc Quincey, Mary, the author’s 
sister, iii 310 

De Quincey, Paul Frederick, the 
author’s son, iv 8 

Do Quincey, Richard, “ Pink,*' his 
eventful life, i 287-316 ; iii 
57, 313 ; iv 2 

De Quincey, Thomas, biograi»hic 
summary, iv 1-14 
early cliildhood, i 17-133; iii 1, 
223 et seq. 

school life at Bath, i 149-160 
visits Lord Westport at Eton, i 
161-177 

second visit to Eton, iii 370 
first visit to London, i 178-210 
visit to Jiord Altamont in Dub- 
lin, i 211-226 
visit to Laxton, i 332-377 
placed in the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, i 378-398; iii 
247-297 

elopes from school and visits 
Chester and North Wales, i 
398 ; iii 30, 299-344 ; iv 2 
residence in London and subse- 
quent sutrering in the metro- 
polis, i 399 ; iii 350-378 
returns to his mother’s house, 
St. John’s Priory, i 400-416 
error as to liis birthplace, i 34 
note 

Findlay’s description of, i. xxiv ; 
xiv 398 

first takes opium, iii 879 
at Oxford, ii 9-80 ; iv 3 
his German studies, and Kant in 
particular, ii 2, 81-109 . 

meeting with Ann, iii 360 et seq. 
a.s a humourist, xiii 2 
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Do Quincoy, Tlioraas, his gift to 
Coleridgo, ii 163 
his literary earnings, xiv 393 
liis personal appearance, v 1 9 note 
his reply to llazlitl's letter on 
Malthiis on Population ix 23-31 
his translation of Ilorane’s ode 1 
22 ; xiv 368 

his editorship of the. “ Wostnior- 
land (lazelto,” xiii 8, 95 imte^ 
373 ; xiv 387 

chronology of his writings, xiv 
876 

collective and American editions 
of his writings, i. ix-xx, 6 ; xiv 
883, 397 

after-life, i 896-466 
his grave, i. xix ; xiv 400 
De Quiucey, Williatn, his extraordi- 
nary character, i 58 ei mj, ; iv 1 
Desart, Earl of, iii 374 
Des Cartes almost imirdorcd, xiii 
24 

his Latin, v 95, 144 note 
Development, Newman’s theory of, 
viii 289 

OevoiiBhire men good-looking, xiii 
82 note 

Dew-drops, the j)rophetic (by Rich- 
ter), xi 284 

Dialects, distinction of various, i 
844 

DieiumarieSy Anglo-Oermany x 426- 
428 

Knglishy x 430-435 
IHce^ thty xii 3, 364-390 
Didactic poetry. See Poetry 
Diet, standards of, of the lower 
classes of various countries, ix 
209 note 

Digestion, nmohinery of, neglected 
by the English, xiv 269 
Dinner, change of the time of, in 
England and in Prance, vii 24, 38 
the Roman, or Ca*na, vi 834 ; vii 
28, 34, 40 

Dinners given b> Kant, iv 330 
at Oxford, ii 47 
Dioclesian, Emperor, vi 408 
Diogenes’ tub, iv 293 note 


Diomedos, his account of the collec- 
tion of the dispersed works of 
Homer by Pisistratus, vi 66 
D’Israeli, I., on the English Revo- 
lution, ix 300 note 
Dissipation, xiii 336 
Ditton's, H., book on the resurrec- 
tion, viii 95 

Doddridge, Dr., and providential 
guidanco, viii 422 
Dog, mad, hunt after a, i 117 
Dogs in Greece, a nuisance, vii 837 
Domestic relations in ancient liome, 
iii 233 

Domitian, petty cruelties of, vi 
425 note 

J)o7ialdson’8y Dr.y “ Vindication of 
Protestant Principles^* sub- 
stanco of, viii 244 
Donne, Dr., his palliation of 
.suicide, viii 835 
os a rhetorician, x 100 
his “ Biathanatos,” viii 336 notCf 
398 

D<»rothy and Theodora, the names, 
ii 296 note 

Doubles, iv 1 24 note ; xi 460 
Drama, English and French, no 
connexion between, xi 142 
Greek tragic, x 364, 374 
the relations of Greek to the 
modern, x 816 

female characters of the Greek, 
contrasted with those of Shake- 
speare, iv 70 

see Comedy y Theatrey Tragedy 
Dream Fugve.{English Ma\lCoach)y 
xiii 318-327, 329 
echoes, i 49, 61 
Dreams, opium, iii 433-446 
Dreaming, xiii 338-340 
by Richter, xi 288 
Dress, the author’s neglect of, at 
Oxford, ii 14 

as a mechanical and as a fine art, 
xi 194 note 

Drink, tendency of, to produce 
sciusibility to cold, viii 61 
Drinks of the North and Soiitli, xiv 
284 
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Drowning, recollections of feelings 
during, iii 435 

sensations of, described, xiii 847 
Dniry Lane Theatre burned down, 

xiii 72 

l)r){deny his h^xaslicU on Milkmy 
‘ X 8, 421-424 

an admirer of Shalvesju'arc, iv 25 
his epigram on the thriM.! jiocts, 
X 299, 421 

and Pope contrasted, xi 119 
Dublin, i 211 

Duelling^ Story of a tAhel^ with 
Thoughts on, iii 1()0-196 
reason why not in vogue among 
the Greeks and Romuiis, iii 
188 ; viii 338-340 
“ Duiiciad,” Pope's, iv 270, 273, 
280 

Du Perron’s, Cardinal, leap, v 260 
Dutch character, xiv 52 

EAU-HiNflft of the Hebrew women, 
Vi 168, 168 

JCarthy Kant on the Age of the, 

xiv 69-93 

changes in the form of the, xiv 89 
is the, young or old ? vii 13 note ; 
viii 7 

is its productiveness decaying? 
xiv 77, 82 

its formation, xiv 78 
non-planetary, of Herodotus, in 
its relation to the planetary 
sun, vi 113 

Earthquake at Lisbon, its eflect in 
Germany, to make many call 
in question the justice of God, 
iv 402 

Easedale, valley of, in the Lake 
district, xiii 126 
Echo augury, i 123 note 
hlchoes, price of, iii 320 
Economy, political. See Political 
Kconomy 

Edinburgh, the author’s residence 
in, i. xvi ; iv 10 

‘•Edinburgh Annual Register,” 
Southey and the, ii 319, 333 
note 


** Edinburgh Literary Gazette,” v 
259 ?iote ; xiv 388 
“ Eilinburgh Review ” on the Kant- 
ean Philosophy, x 68 
Education of Boys in Large Num- 
bers, xiv 1, 9-45 
lbizelwoo<l system of, xiv 9 wde 
Madras system of, ii 185 note; 

xiv 10, 12 note, 306 
University, not bemdicial, except 
for the young, x 11 
see Schools 

Kduco, meaning of the word, xiii 
363 

Edward VI, his christening shortly 
after his birth, iv 19 7iote 
Egmont, Lord, an admirer of (!ole- 
ridge, ii 148 

Egyptian history in connexion with 
Freemasonry, xiii 396 
“ Eicon Basilikf',” authorship of, ii 
257 note ; iv 28 note ; viii 
147-155 ; X 409 note 
impression produced by, iinpar- 
alloled in the century, iv 94 
Eletisiniaii mysteries, i 871 ; vii 
191 ; xiii 396 

Elizabeth, Queen, conduct towards 
her Parliament, ix 322 
Elizabeth’s, Empress, ice palace, xi 
389 

Elleray, Professor Wilson’s resi- 
dence, V 276-280 
Elocution, on teaching, xiv 40 
Eloquence, English and Greek, com- 
pared, X 328 
Parliamentary, x 98, 110 
see Oratory 

Kridor, witch of, viii 286 
England, act of homage to, from 
the Sovereigns of Europe after 
the capture of Paris, iii 60-70 
growth of tlie constitution, ix 
320-326 

history of, not yet written in a 
way to last, xiv 148 
struggles between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, vi 211 ; ix 325 
travelling in, in the old days,*i 

267-286 
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England, Church of. See Church 
of England 

Civil War 1642-5, ix 386 
Modern^ on the Political Parties 
of, ix 9, 354-394 
English character, xiv 50, 54 note 
not phlegtiuiUc, iii 104 
Dictionaries, x 430-435 
gentry, morals of, i 20 
J/istnry, PUlsificalion of, ix 7, 
296-312 ; x 425 
lunguaye, the, xiv 3, 146-161 
universality of, ii 251 
Danish olainent in, x 60 noU 
no great work on the, xiv 149 
literature unrivalled, i 342 ; iii 
266 

French scluxd in, xi 60, 97 
note ; xi, 137-145 
Pope’s fables on the origin of, 
xi 135, 152 

MaiPCmich, The, xiii 1, 7, 270- 
330, 832 

inerchants conteniptihle in orien- 
tal eyes, xiv 184 
PhysxoliHjy, x 447-448 
Enthyineiuc, its use in rhetoric, x 
«6, 133 

Epichristiun, meaning of the term, 

vii 117 W)te 

Epitaphs, remarks on, v 99-107, 
144 note 

Erauso, Catalina do, xiii 159-250 
portrait of, xiii ISO note, 242, 
246 note 

authenticity of her memoirs, xiii 
239, 245 note 

Errol, Earl of, his death, i 321 
Esdraa, and its place in the canon 
of Scripture, xiv 318 
Esemplastic, on tlie word, ii 226 7iote 
Essay, l)e Quincey’s detinition of 
tlie term, vi 1 

/issenes, The, i 10, vii 2, 7, 101- 
172, 202-246 

and Therapeutce, dilfercnco be- 
tween the two sects, xiii 397 
Ethical Philosophy, Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation on the Progress 
of, viii 135-142 


Etna, Mount, height of, vi 9 note 
Eton, the author’s visits to, i 161 ; 
iii 870 

grammar, xiv 30 

Euripides, Ileraclcidie, x 354 note 
and Sophocles contrasted, x 371 
note 

Evans, Mrs., the De Quinceys’ 
hoiisekeeiMT, i 84 

Everton, De Quinccy’s residence at, 
ii 122 

Evil eye, the, i 86 ; viii 286 note 
“Examiner, The,” ix 317 
Excliange value, on the two modes 
of, ix 158-178 

on the principal forms of, ix 179- 
186 

Exercise an improver of the diges- 
tion, xiv 273 

Exhibitions at the Erjglish Univer- 
sities, i 880 note 

Exorcise, meaning of the word, xiii 
315 7wle 

Eytdids and eyebrows, vi 157 

Fabhicius, Albert, xiii 409 
Facciolati, JacojM), on tlie Eiithy- 
meine, v 339 ; x 88, 133 
Faces, shapes of, ii 244 
Fagging at Winchester, i 201 
Fairies, as represented by Shake- 
speare, iv 77 

False Distinctions, x 439-445 
FalstalTs death, Mrs. Quickly’s 
account of, xi 263 
“Fama Fraternitatis of the meri- 
torious order of the Rosy 
Cross,” work so entitled de- 
scribed, xiii 408, 405 note 
Family, meaning of the word, viii 
189 7U)te 

Fanaticism, xiv 54 
Fanciful and Fantastic, their deriva- 
tion, X 72 note 
Fancy, by Richter, xi 289 
and Imagination distinguished, 
X 72 note 

Fanny of the Bath Road, xiii 
285 

Farmer, Dr., anecdote of, v 162 
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Farrers, thfi, of Little Gidiling, il 
117; viil8r> 

Falai Markisnum^ The, xii 2,287-313 
Faucit, Helen, now Lady Martin, 
as Antigone, x 282 
Fealty, a trisyllable, x 396 no^c, xi 
444 

Feeling and acquisition, innate, by 
Rii'.liter, xi 289 
Fcdlow-coinniouer, v 293 7Wle 
Fells, derivation of the word, xiii 380 
Female characters of Goethe, xi 
229-247, 25G note 
of Shakespeare, a wonderful re- 
velation of beauty, iv 70 
tongues, by Richter, xi 286 
Feiielon’s “Tolemachiis,” an unread 
book, ii 297 note 

Fenton’s connexion with Pope as a 
translator of the “Odyssey,” 

iv 263 

Fcrrier, Professor, of St. Andrews, 

v 297 

Feudal system, depression of, by 
Henry VI 1, ix 321 note, 383 
Field's, Rev. W . , Memoirs of Farr 
reviewed, v 9 

Fielding’s libel on the country 
gentleman, i 344 

Fine Art, not an imitation but an 
idealisation of nature, x 368 
Fine Arts, essay on the, by Lessing, 
xi 8, 164-214 

Finlay's, George, Greece under the 
Romans, reviewed, vii 250 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, i 233 
FitZ’Mum, Count, The Incognito; 

or, xii 4, 417-433 
Fleas in Greece, vii 336 
Flesh, mortifying the, xiv 290 
Flibustiers, proper spelling of the 
word, i 804 9wte ; iii 228 note ; 
xi 818 note 

Flogging in schools, i 291-295 j v 
10 note, 58, 85, 197 
Fludd, the father of Freemasonry 
in England, xiii 421 
Food and population, geometrical 
and arithmetical ratios, Mal- 
thus, ix 11-14, 20, 23, 28 
VOL. XIV 


Forgiveness, by Richter, xi 286 

Fork, yilvor, School, origin of the 
name, i 323 note 

Forster's “ Life of Goldsmith," re- 
viewed, iv 289 

Fortunes, immense, of Roman Patri- 
cians, vi 402 

Foster, “Good” Dr., his portrait, 

V 1.58 

Foster, Rev. John, xi 335-341 
his essays, v 143 note; x 110; 
xi 337 

Fox, C. J., letter of, on Burke’s 
conduct to him, v 72 
compared with Burke ; his fame 
dccliuiug since his death,’ xi 
35-40 

on the introduction of the party 
distinctions of Whig and Tory, 
ix 389 

his views on the Regency ques- 
tion, V 170 ; ix 363, 379 

France and corporal punishment, 
viii 401 note 

sense of the beautiful among the 
peo])le of, xiv 49 
history of, not yet written in a 
way to last, xiv 148 
literature of, x 441 note 
never had inlluence over English 
literature, xi 97 7wf.e, 137-145 
us one of the titles of the British 
Grown, i 163 note 
republicanism in, ii 219 
See French 

Francis, Sir Philip, the author of 
“Junius,” iii 132-143 ; x 118 ; 
xi 41-49 

Frankfort-on-tlie-Maiiie, antiquity 
of the city and its society, iv 
897 

Frederick the Great and the seven 
years’ war, iv 406 
an unbeliever in the possibility 
of a German literature, iv 
430 

Frederick William II of Prussia, his 
letter of rebuke to Kant, ii 165 

Freemasonry a hoax, vii 200-202 ; • 
viii 103 

2 S 
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Froemasonry, history of, in Oer* 
many, xiii 410>420 
origin of, in Euglaiid, xiii 420- 
426 

results of inquiry into origin nnd 
nature, xiii 426 
modern, xiii 4li5 
degree of master, xiii 431 
Fremdi degrees, xiii 439 
Seoteh degree, xiii 435 
Freenuusons (/{osuiruciaris and the) 
11 isttynco- critical inquiry into 
the oriqin of the^ xiii 8, 384- 
448 

old exclusions, xiii 389, 427 
mysteries, xiii 391 
signs, xiii 302 

jmhlio profession of beneficouco, 
and other external (diaractoris- 
ticH, xiii 393 

why, and when first so called, 
xiii 422. Bee Maeon 
French, the, as rhetoricians, x 121, 
124 

English injustice to Ute, xiv 851 
garrulity of the, x 157 ; xiv 331 
martial gallantry of the, viii 890 j 
language, rich for the purpose of i 
social intercourse, x 256, 283 ; 
xiv 156 

misfortune of having no neuter 
gender, xiv 161 
no great work on the, xiv 1 49 
literature, poverty of, xi 260 
national character, xiv 49 
Pope’s knowledge of, iv 245 
revolution, ii 273; ix 313; xi 
810 

not unpopular with the Tories, 
ix 334, 368 
see France 

Frend, Rev, William, expelled from 
his fellowship, ii 167 
Fricker, Miss, ii 159 
‘ ‘ Friend, The,” account of the pub- 
lication of, ii 191, 371 ; iii 75 
Friends, the quari*el8 of, by Richter, 
xi 288 

Funeral Service of the Church of 
England, beauty of, i 44 


Galileans, who were they ? vii 152 
Galileo, COSO of, xiv 324, 326 
Galleries in churches not always 
bad, i 46 note 
Gallienus, Emperor, vi 392 
Ganges, the river, viii 10 note 
Garasse’s ridicule of Roaicrucianisni, 

xiii 419 note 

Garrulity of the French, x 157 ; 

xiv 331 

Gassendi's “ Exercitatio Epistolica,” 
xiii 422 

Gamlcn, Dr., and the Eicon, ii 257 
note ; viii 149 

“ Gobir,” Landor’s, xi 399, 457 
Genealogical succession, Jewish, 
diiliculty of establishing, xiv 
317 

Genealogy of Jesus Christ, xiv 821 
Generation, on the length of a, x 
204 7wte 

Genius, supposed aggregation of, 
in groups during successive 
periods of history, z 196 
and talent, the difference between, 
discriminated, i 194 note ; iii 
84 note *, xi 383 

Gentlemen commoners, ii 51 ; v 
274, 292 note 

Gentry, a growth of the Tudor 
days, ix 822 

increase of the, in the reign of 
Charles I. a cause of the growth 
of Parliamentary power, ix 824, 
383 

Geology and Scripture, xiv 324 
George III, Do Quincey’s interview 
with, i 167 
his library, i 168 

George IV’s accession, Pall Mall 
inauguration of, i 185 note 
German character, xiv 51 

hoax of a novel by Sir Walter 
Scott, xiv 132 

language, its growth, iv 824 note 
its richness, hut want of style 
in the management of, by 
German authors, x 267 
literature, total anarchy of, iv 
890 
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Gorman literature, notice of, before 
Schiller, iv 422-431 
philosophy, review of, x 64 
rhetoric, an illusion, x 121, 159 
advice to learners of, ii 82 
Anglo- Dictionai'ieSy x 426-428 
Germany, intellectual activity of, 

ii 85 ; x 62 

the rank of the leading profes- 
sions in, ii 38 
in 1816, xii 234 

Gerrald, Joseph, v 76, 121, 139 
note 

Ghosts of Shakespeare, iv 76 
Gibbon and Southey, compariaoii 
between, ii 338 

Gibson’s, Bishop, “Clironicon Pre- 
ciosum,” viii 332-335 
QilJUlan's Literary Poriraitat notes 
on, xi 4, 326-393 
Gillies, Robert Pearce, v 822 
Oillimn's Life qf Coleridge, re- 
viewed, V 179 

Girdle of the Hebrew lady, vi 173 
Gladiatorial spectacles controlled 
by Marcus Aurelius, vi 336 
note 

Glamorgan’s, Lord, negotiations, 
viii 152 

Glanvill’s “ Lux Orientalis,” x454 
Glasgow, dearness of lodgings in, 

iii 349 note 
observatory, viii 27 

Glomoration, on the word, viii 253 
note 

Gloucester, Duke of, Shakespeare’s 
account of the murder of, xiii 
18 note 

Gloves, custom of presenting, to 
judges, iv 37 

God, man in his relations to, viii 
231, 232 

Gods of a Nation, the representa- 
tives of its ideal, viii 220, 228 
of the Greeks and Romans, viii 
224, 231 

of the Greeks open to bribery, 
vii 184 note 

Godftrey, Sir Edmundbury, murder 
of, xiii 35 


Oodmn, William, iii 23-26 ; xi 
326-335 

his “Political Justice,” and 
novel “Caleb Williams,” xi 
327 

Malthus’s answer to, ix 14, 30 
OoelliP, Life, from the Encyclfgjasdia 
liritannica, iv M, 395-421 ; 
xi 222 note 

as reflected in Wilhelm M eider, 
xi‘3, 222-258 

his father an obstinate nmn, iv 
400 

Gold, depreciation in the value of, 
ix 423 

value of, how determined, ix 404 
Qold - digging Mania, CaJifitrnia 
and the, ix 10, 395-427 

mania, on the final catastrophe of 
the, ix 412 
Gold-mines, ix 197 
Ooldsfinith, Olivei', iv 14, 289-322 

“Vicar of Wakefield” read as 
truth by a country girl, xiii 
238 

Gombroon, the author’s imaginary 
kingdom, i 88 et seq. 

Gordon, Rev. Lockhart, i 143 
Gordon, Louden, i 148 
Gordon's, Thomas, JJistary of the 
Greek Eevoluiion reviewed, vii 
279 

Gothic taste, introduction of, xiv 
59 

Goths, first eruption of the, into 
the Roman Empire, vi 284 
Gough, Mr., lost at Helvellyn, and 
the fidelity of his dog, xiii 160 
note 

Gracchi, the, patrons of sedition, 
xiv 296 7iote 

Grace, Prevenient, viii 164 note 
Grammar schools, meaning of the 
term, i 150 note, iii 255 
Grammatical errors, xi 63 
Grant, Mrs., of Laggan, iii 26-80 
Grasmere, Early MemorUds qf, xiii 
1, 126-158 

beauty of tbe scenery, ii 230 ; 
ui 406 ; xi 369 
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Grasmere, the author’s residence 
at, iv 5 

Qrassini, the contralto, iii 889 
Gray’s Elegy, Cook’s Greek trans- 
lation of, Y 202 
Grecian mysteries, xiii 395 
ring-dropper, xiv 358 note 
Greece under the Romans^ vii 3, 6, 
260-278 

battle trophies of, tlieir fugitive 
cliaracter and its cause, vii 87 
note 

Ancient, its people a nation of 
swindlers, vi 215 
Modern^ vii 3, 331-367 
Revolution of^ vii 3, 279-330 
See Grech 

Greek travel, expenses of, vii 349 
people, their origin, vii 364 
scenery, vii 364 
antiquities, vii 365 
scholarship in England, v 201 
of the New Testament, viii 211 
note 

drama, its relation to the mo- 
dern, X 315 

tragic drama, ii 72 ; x 364, 374 
language. Lord Mouboddo on 
the, i 94 

known but to few readers, ii 
71 ; X 361 

date of its consummation, vi 
68 

vocal beauty of the, xiv 156 
note 

Pope’s ignorance of, Iv 247 
quoted in the House of Com- 
mons, i 364 

as a vehicle for familiar inter- 
course, iii 256, 325 
and Hebrew languages con- 
trasted, X 250 

Literature^ a Brief Appraisal of 
thCt in its Foremost Preten- 
siimSf X 4, 289-341 
and Art of the time of Pericles, 
x204 

of the time of Alexander the 
Great, x 204 

Induence of style upon, x 219 


Greek and Roman literature, ii 62 ; 
X 51, 54 

orators, x 823-841 
poets and prose-writers, x 289- 
323 

Tragedy, Theory q/J x 7 ; 342- 
359 

See Greece 

Greek Street, Do Quincey’s quar- 
ters in, iii 354 

Green, Agnes, precocious heroism 
of, xiii 186 

Green, George and Sarah, account 
of their loss in the snow at 
Langdale, xiii 129 
Grcenhay, a country house of the 
author’s father, i 34 7iole, 57, 
68, 116, 149, 358 note ; iii 243 
note 

Gressot’s “ Ver-Vert,” x 440 note 
Grief in children, xiii 363 
luxury of, i 44 

Grotius, Hugo, arguments relative 
to the character of his “Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” iii 260 
on resistance in cases of ex- 
tremity, viii 110 

Guardians, responsibility of, i 149 ; 
iii 233 

H., Rev. Samuel, one of Do Quin- 
cey’s guardians, i 69, 187; 
iii 237-243 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 
ix 380 

Hadrian, Emperor, vi 315-830 
Hair, dressing of the, among He- 
brew ladieB, vl 1 68 
Hall, Dr. John, son-in-law of 
Shakespeare, iv 68 
Hall, Susanna, Shakespeare’s 
daughter, her birth, iv 60 
Hamilton, Lady, ii 209 
Hamilton, Sir William, v 1, 308- 
351 

his discoveries in logic, v 887 
his disrespect of Eh*. Brown, ? 
297 

Hammer’s, von, “Qeschichte des 
Assassinen,” xiii 62 
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Hammer -cloth, a corruption of 
luimper-clotb, ii 83 

Uamnet, the name of Shakespeare’s 
son, iv 65 

Hallway, Jonas, his attack upon 
tea, iii 408 note 

Haro and Burke murders, xiii 60, 66 

Haren, De, friend of the author, 

iii 333 

Hartley and tlie Hartlcian theory, 
ii 153 

Hartmann’s “Hebrew Woman at 
her Toilette” translated, vi 
152-178 

Hatfield the post-oflicc forger, ii 
175 

Hathaway, Anne, the spelling of 
her name, iv 80 note 
Shakc 82 iearo’s marriage with, iv 
48 

llawkifis's, MisSf Anecdotes re- 
viewed, iii 175 ; v 146 

Hawkins’s, Henry, Greek and Latin 
verses, v 161 

Hawkshead granirnnr-8chool,W ords- 
worth at, ii 260 

Hawse, derivation of the word, xiii 
381 

Uayiit The King of ^ xii 3, 391-416 

Haditiy WUlianif xi 341-354 
not a great thinker, v 231 
not eloquent, v 231 
faults in his composition, v 236 

and Miss , iii 79 ; xi 345 

Lamb’s estimate of, iii 82 
his letter respecting Do Quincey’s 
paper on Malthus on Popula- 
tion, ix 3, 20-22 

Head-dresses of the Hebrew ladies, 
Vi 171 

Health, bodily, necessities of its 
preservation, as a |»reservative 
of mental sanity, viii 345-355 

Heath, Benjamin, headmaster of 
Harrow, v 39, 135 note 

JleavenSy System of they as revealed 
by Lord Kosse'a Telescopesy 
viii 1, 7-41 

Uehrew Lady, Toilet of the^ vi 4, 
152-178 


Hebrew Scrijdures, text of, xiv 
315 

warfare, merciful bloodshed, viii 
395 note 

and Greek Languages contrasted, 
x250 

Hedonist, origin of the word, iii 428 
Heliogabaliis, his preparations for 
committing suicide imperially, 
viii 336 note 

Helvellyn, ascent of, x 438 
Hemp as a relief for ennui, xiv 282 
“Hen and Chickens’* at Birming- 
ham, i 268 

Henderson, John, the conversation- 
alist, xi 226 

Henley (Orator), anecdote of, v 353 
Henry VII, his attempts to depress 
the feudal aristocracy, ix 321 
notCy 383 

Henry IV of France, omens of his 
death, viii 446 
Ilerd&Ty iv 14, 380-394 
Hereditary right, security of, vi 
383 

Hermes Trismegistus, writings at- 
tributed to, xiii 396 
IlerodotuSy Philosophy ofy vi 3, 
96-138 

value of his history, i 875 ; vii 
229 note) x 317 

and Thucydides contrasted, x 
174 

Heroes, nameless, by Hichter, xi 
286 

Heroism in private life, xi 287 
Heron’s “letters of Literature” 
referred to, xi 444 note 
Hetteria ('ETttt/3/a),the Greek Secret 
Society, so called, its history, 
vii 297 

Heync, liis scholarship compared 
with lliat of Dr. Parr, v 85, 
140 note 

Highlanders, their emigration to 
the British colonies after the 
rebellion of 1745-6, ix 323 
Highlands, additional places of . 

w'orship in, xiv 238 
Highwaymen, on, i 389 
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llUVSf Matthew Davenporl^ Plans 
for the Govemvient and Liftercd 
Inalr^iclion of hoys in Larye 
Numbers reviewed, xiv 9 
Hill, Rev. Rowland, and Shelley, 
xi 363 : 

Hill, Thomas Wright, originator of I 
the [Tuzclwooil System, xiv 9 
note 

Hiram of Tyre, a type of Christ, 
xiii 424 

the eldest tiiasoii, xiii 434 
Ifislorico-Oriiical Irujiuiry into the 
origin of liosicrucians and 
FreemasonSf xiii 8, 884-448 
Jliston/, Jtomany Philosophy of vi 
4, 429-447 

Universal^ Kant's Idea of a, 
m a Cosmopolitical Plant ix 
10, 428-444 
science of, vii 260 
. and chronology, xiv 308 
its different forms, v 35 4 *359 
Mrs. II. More’s ignorance of, xiv 
124 

Sir Astley Cooper’s (?) contempt 
for, V 352 

modern, when it commences, v 
361 

problems in, outstanding, xiii 384 
Hoarders of money, ix 416 
Hobbes not mur<iored, xiii 28 
“Hogg’s Instructor,” the author's 
portrait in, i. xiii 
contributions to, xiv 389 
Holm, derivation of the word, xiii 
380 

Holy Ghost, House of, rneeling* 
place of the brethren of the 
RosyCro.ss, xii 430 
Holyhead mail, iii 348 
Homer and the /lomeridtF., vi 3, 7- 
95 

descriptive powers of, xi 209 
account of the collection of his 
poems by Pusistratus, vi 56 
on the death of Hector, v 103 
account of Pope’s translation of, 
and the remuneration he re- 
ceived for it, iv 247. 263 


Homer, little read in the present 
day, iv 84 7iote 

appraisal of the works of, x 296- 
312 

his diction, vi 76 
his metre, vi 76 
his formuloB, vi 80 
and Chaucer, the works of, com- 
pared, X 309, 31 1 
see Iliad, Odyssey 
Homeric warriors, tlieir distress at 
bodily pain, xi 168 
Homicide distinct from murder, 
viii 399 

Honour, Court of, on the ostablisli- 
ment of a, iii 189 
law of, iii 184 note ; viii 140 
“ Hope, Hon. Augustus,” story of, 
ii 175 

Hope, Thomas, on opiutu, iii 384, 
398 notes 

Horace and Lucretius contrasted, 
xi 378 

and Pope contrasted, xi 121 note 
Ode 22, Lib. I, De Quincey’s 
traiislation of, xiv 7, 368 
Honscs, Ihirklsh, ix 163 
weeping, vi 36 

Horsley, Bishop, his high character 
as a theologian and controver- 
sialist, V 31 

Hospitality, laws of, in collision 
with civic duties, viii 355-357 
Hotels, colossal, of America, i 268 
note 

Household Wrecks The, xii 2, 167- 
233 

Howship, .Tohn, xiii 14 
Hue, the Chinese traveller, xiv 315 
Hugh of Lincoln, murder of, xiii 
20 

Human brain compared to a palimp- 
sest, xiii 346 

nature degraded by corporal 
punishment, viii 400 
Humbert, General, commauder-in- 
cliief of the French army in 
Ireland, 1798, i 252 
Hume, his argument against mir- 
acles, viii 157 
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Hume, misstatement of, relating to 
Cromwell’s army, ix 310 
Humourist, De Quincey as a, xiii 2 
Hunters as against race-horses, ix 
172 

Hunting, fox, i 346 
tiger, buffalo, and lion, i 340 notr, 
Hurd, Dishoi), account of Dr. 
Parr’s unprovoked attack on, 
relative to Leland and Jortin, 
V 108, 145 note 

compared by Dr. Parr as a 
Greek scholar with Archliishop 
Markham, v 54, 136 note 
Hutchinson’s, Lord, Frenchified 
diction, v 194 

Hutchinson, Mary, afterwards Mrs. 

Wordsworth, ii 236, 282 
Hutchison, Mrs., of Nottingham, x 
443 

Hydra, city of, vii 315 

Icon authorship of, ii 

257 note ; iv 28 note j viii 147- 
155 ; X 409 note 
impression produced by, unparal- 
leled in the century, iv 94 
Ignore, revived use of the word, iv 
233 ; X 247 
Ilgen on Homer, vi 30 
“ Iliad, The,” vi 42-53 
no moral in the, xi 455 
Pope’s, publication of, iv 265 
see Homer 

Imagination untamed by the 
coarser realities of life, by 
Biohter, xi 285 

“Imitatione, De, Christi,” v 409 
note ; vi 95 

popularity of the, i 5 ; xi 1 41 note 
Imperator, origin of the title, xi 
424-431 

a military title, vi 308 ; xi 428 
its character changed by Dio- 
clesian, vi 408 

Implicit, meaning of the word, x 431 
Improbus, meaning of the word, iii 
15 njoU 

Incognito^ The; or Count FUz- 
Htm, xii 4, 417-433 


Index Expurgatorius of the Church 
of Rome, viii 247 note 
India of the old world, vi 116 note 
ns a field for fortunes, i 412 
India House, Lamb at, iii 38 ; v 
226 

Indian cbaracter, xiv 55 
empire, foundation of, xiv 185 
Infidel, the female, i 134-148 
Inspiration of the Bible, viii 264 
Insurance of infants, v 249 
offices and opitim -eaters, iii 426 
Interest, the ilonian, 1 per cent 
monthly, not annual, and so 
equal to 12 per cent, vi 330 
Ireland, W. H., his Shakespearian 
forgeries referred to, xi 270 
his blunder in giving accounts of 
the time of Shakespeare com- 
puted in guineas, iv 40 note 
Ireland, Ratification of the Union, i 
216 

first rebellion of, 1798, i 227- 
248 

French invasion of, and second 
rebellion of, 1798, i 249-266 
Irish politics, personalities of, i 265 
note 

Irishmen, Association of United, i 
229 

Irving^ Rev. Edward^ iii 121-125 
Isocrates as an orator, x 323 
longevity of, x 210 
Italian rhetoric, x 123 
temperament, xiv 49 
Italics, use of, in the authorised 
version of the Bible, xi 445 

Jachin and Boaz, the two pillars, 
xiii 424 

Jackson, Dr. Cyril, Dean of Christ 
Church, ii 25 

Jacob’s “ Modern Literature of 
England,” x 17 note 
Jaffa massacre, case of the, v 379 ; 

viii 315-328 ; xi 410 
James II, evil omens at the com- 
mencement of his reign, viii 448, 
Jwniees^O. P.R,, History q/* Charle- 
migne reviewed, v 852 
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JanuB, double- faced, xi 472 
Jai)aTioso, the Englishmen of the 
Oriental world, xiv 55 
Jebb, Sir Richard, anecdote of, v 
153 

Jersey criminals, transportation of, 
to England, viii 380 
JeruHJileiu of Herodotus, vii 221 
note 

the heart of Judea, vii 302 
Jests, their immortality, viii 376 
Jewish captivity, xiv 316 
murders, xiii 20 

connexion with Freemasonry 
(piestioned, xiii 390, 397, 427 
Jews, traditions of the, vii 226 
TWle 

Joan of Arc, v 1, 239-242, 384-416 
John o' Groat’a house, iii 254 
Johnson, Dr., anecdote of, v 161 
a faulty writer, x 128 
not indolent, xi 380 
his conversation contrasted with 
that of Jjurko, v 134 iwte ; x 
269 

his impressions of Paris, x 274 
his I’arliamentary debates, trans- 
lated and published |»eriodic- 
ally in Germany, iv 425 
his philological attainments, xiv 
151 

his libel on Milton, iv 88, 89 ; x 
407 

studied nothing, x 274 note. 
contrasted with Dr. Parr, v 16, 
66, 62, 65 

at dinner, an indecent siHJctacle, 
vii 35 

as a toa-drinkor, iii 408 note 
and Coleridge compared, iii 19 
his Life of Milton, Postscript re- 
specting, iv 104-117 
Johnstone* s. Dr. John, Works of 
Parr reviewed, v 9 
Jones, In-i-go, who entered Buck- 
ingham Palace clandestinely, 
iv 295 

Jones, Sir William, his scholarship 
comjuired with that of Parr, v 
81, 97, 140 note 


Jordan, Mrs., death of, ii 454 
Josephus’s account of the Essenes 
criticised, vii 106, 207 
character and credibility, vii 131* 
149 

Journals, im^onvonionces of contri- 
buting to, i 6 

Jubilee, Golden, i 137 n-ote 

year of the Roman Catholic 
Churcli, xiii 234 note 
Jvdas Iscariot^ viii 4, 177-206 
Julius Cwsar. See Vwsar 
Jung the matlKunatician, the re- 
puted founder of the sect of 
Jiosicrucians, xiii 409 
“Junius,” Sir Philip Francis, iai 
132-143 ; X 118 ; xi 41-49 

K family, The, ii 425-431 

Kalmuck Khan, Flight qf the, and 
his People from the Russian 
Territories to the Frontiers qf 
China, vii 3, 8, 868-426 
Kalmucks, their hideous language, 
xi 392 7iote 

Kant, Immanuel, Idea of a Univer- 
sal History on a Cosmopolitical 
Plan, ix 10, 428-444 
lAist days of, iv 14, 323-379 
in his Miseeltaneom Essays, viii 
3, 84-126 

review of his philosophy, ii 90 ; 
X 64-80 

his philosophy attacked by Her- 
der, iv 393 

his revival of logic, v 336 
On the Age of the Earth, viii 7 J 
xiv 2, 69-93 

on National Character in rela- 
tion to the sense of the sub- 
linie and the beautiful, xiv 1, 
46-60 

his antinomies, vii 181 ; viii 264 
his vicious prose style, x 122, 
160, 259, 262 

his extreme views on veracity, 
viii 140, 364 ; xiii 18 note 
nearly murdered, viii 365 note j 
xiii 34 

Schlosser on, xi 12 note 
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Kant, Imniannel, his teriniiiology, ’ 
X 70 notey 72, 75 
his Latinity, v 143 note 
his era stimulated by the French 
Revolution, xi 262 
his influence on rolii'ious philo- 
sophy predicted by j)c Quincey, 
X 160 

his introduction of positive and 
negative quantity into philo- 
sopliy, xi 12 notcy 288 
on tlie proofs of God’s existence, 
viii 261 

his use of the words “ transcend- 
ental,” “transcendent,” and 
“immanent,” x 262 note 
his admiration of the English 
character, viii 364 ; x 262 w)te 
his Esmy toioards realizing the 
idea of Perj)etual Peachy viii 
119, 235, 388 

his Ahetract of Swedenhorgian- 
isMy xiv 1, 61*68 
his opinion of Swedenborg, i 138 
his admiration of Ilippel, hi 333 
his definition of history, vi 102 
his philosophy an orbicular sys- 
tem, viii 45 

his use of the word apperception, 
ii 202 ; X 75 note 
his era stimulated by the French 
Revolution, x 200, 259, 262 
Coleridge’s knowledge of, v 185 
note 

his suspected atheism, ii 155 
reproved and warned by his king, 
ii 155 

his coigecture respecting the 
planetoids, iv 334 
his opinion as to the inhabitants 
of Jupiter, xi 269 
his remarks on the inscription on 
the Temple of Isis, xi 293 
note 

his opinion on vaccination, iv 
343 

Wasianski’s account of, iv 328 
Bouterwek and Schlegel ignorant 
of, v 41, 44 note 
on Christianity, iii 49 note 


Kant, Immanuel, an enemy to 
Christianity, viii 94, 99 
his sincerity, x 262 note 
the author’s studies of, ii 81-109 ; 
iii 402 

his attack on the English nation, 
viii 113 

his want of reading, viii 93, 116 
note 

his essay On the Cimmon Saying y 
that such or such a thing may 
he true in Tfieory hut does not 
hold good in Projciice noticed, 
viii 106 

KeatSy JohUy xi 4, 326 notCy 377- 
393 

his “Endymion,” xi 392 
his “ Hyperion,” xi 458 

Kempis. See Thomas d Kempia 

“Kenilworth,” error in the Qer 
man translation of, xiv 135 
mte 

Kett, “ Horse,” his notice of Parr’s 
contributions to W bite's Bamp* 
ton Lectures, v 113, 145 note 

Khiva, Khan of, xiv 277 mte 

Killala, French occupation of, in 
1798, i 251 

“ King can do no wrong,” change 
of its meaning, ix 296, 827, 
388 

King’s Evil, touching for the, i 86 
note 

Kingly dignity, apotheosis of, vii 
215 note 

Kinsale, Lord, the privilege of, v 
223 

Kirkstone Pass, ii 307 

Kiss, farewell, of the dying, iv 375 
note 

Kissing, custom of, in Germany, 
xii 403 note 

Klopstock, his influence upon 
German literature, iv 426 
interview between, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, ii 170 

Klostcrheiniy or, the MasquCy i. x ; 
xii 1, 5-156 

Knight, Miss, author of “Diuarbas,” 
V 151, 294 
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“Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,** 
xii 4 

fCTWwIedget Superjicicd, x 449-452 
Koster, Mr. and the Mi.S8eH, ii 233 ; 
xii 422 note 

Ko-tou, the Cliinese ceremonial, 
xiv 184, 356, 363 

fiADiKs’ seals, xiii 363 note 
La Fontaine and his fables, iii 89 
Lake Country IHalcci^ Danish 
Origin of ihe^ xiii 8, 273-283 
{Literary and) Reminiscences^ ii 

3, 113-454 

PoetSf thSt ii 229-347 
District, beauty of, iii 281 
school, absurdity of the name, ii 
173 

Lakers, To the, x 437-439 
Lakes, Rambles from the, ii 446-454 
Society of the, ii 367-445 
and North 'Wales, their scenery 
contrasted, i 204 
Umh, Charles, v 1, 215-258 
Recollections qf, iii 34-92 
his parody on “Letter.s to a 
Young Man who.se Education 
has been neglected,” x 1 
Wordsworth’s allusion.s to his 
“ chequered ” life, iii 53 
Lamb, John, father of Charles, v 
221 

Lamb, Mary, v 225 
Lambert’s “Organon,” the author’s 
intoutioii to publish an appen- 
dix to, V 889 

iMinia, ASlius, vi 4, 421-428 
Lampe, Kant’s man-servant, iv 351 
Lancaster, Joseph, and education, 
xiv 12 note, 87, 806 
Land, value of, iv 41 ; ix 177 
Landor, Walter Savage, Ortho- 
graphic Mutmeers, with a 
special reference to the 
of, xi 4, 395 note, 437-462 
Southey and, Afilton versus, xi 

4, 895 noU, 453-474 
notes on, xi 4, 394-436 

his attentions to the De Quincey 
family, xl 478 note 


Landscape-painting not known to 
the ancients, x 169 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on, xi 178 
mte 

lAtnguage, x 4, 246-263 
the incarnation of thought, x 
230 

on the use of the Now Testament 
in learning a, ii 81 
reasons for learning a, i 24 
foul, unlimited license of, among 
the Greeks and Uomans, iii 
188 

Languages, on, x 33-63 
learning, a necessary evil, x 34 
methods of acquiring, xiv 39 
non-poetic, xiv 160 
processes by which they grow, 
xiv 158 

see English, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, etc. 

Laocoou, an essay on the Fine 
Arts, xi 3, 164-214 

Larceny, literary, ii 125, 142, 226 
note 

Lasswade, the author’s residence 
at, i XV ; iv 8, 18 

Latin, construction of, i 94 note ; v 
86 ; X 129, 251 note 
Language, x 254 
use of the, for treaties, xiv 354 
universality of, v 87 
scholarship deficient in England, 

V 82 

verbs, on learning, xiv 28 
Pope’s knowledge of, iv 249 

Laun, Friedrich (Pseud.), The In- 
coifnito; or. Couni Fitz-Ilum, 
xii 4, 417-433 

Lauzun, Due do, memoirs, 1 176 
note 

Lawson, Charles, headmaster of 
Manchester Grammar School, 
notices of, i 382 ; iii 249, 278, 
' 293 

Lawyers, dilatoriness of, iii 352 

Laxtoii, the Northamptonshire seat 
of Lord Carbery, i 832-877 
the library at, i 340 

Learning by heart, xiv 26 
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Lebanon, the Daughter of, iii 450- 
466 ; xiii 7, 332 

Lee, Antonia Dtuslt wood, the female 
inHdcl, i 134-148 

IjC 6, the Misses, their “ Canterbury 
Talcs,” iii 204 

Leibnitz, died partly from the fear 
of not being murdered, xiii 33 
his doctrine that there is no 
absolute repetition in nature, v 
367 

his “ Principium indiscernibili- 
um,” X 129 
his letters, v 95 

a PolyhisiOTi or Catholic student, 

X 16 

problem to M. Foucher, cited 
by Mrs. S. Coleridge, v 332, 
348 note 

Lennox, Lady Sarah, afterwards 
Bunbury, i 176 
Leasing, xi 3, 166-221 
his influence on German litera- 
ture, iv 428 

on Freemasonry, xiii 439 
Letter-writers, i 310 
Letter- writing, good and bad, Iv 256 
Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education has been neglected, 
X 1, 9-80 

Lettsom, Dr., Lord Erskine’s epi- 
gram on, V 163 note 
Lewma and {>ur Ladies of Sorrow, 
xiii 2, 362-369 
Levees, origin of, vii 15 note 
Lewthwaite, Barbara, the heroine 
of “We are Seven,” iii 403, 
460 Twtes 

Libau, Andrew, xiii 412 
Libraries, National, system of re- 
striction in their use, i 188 
private, in the provinces, iii 340 
Libel, S/tm/ of a, with Thoughts on 
Duelling, iii 160-196 
Life, Vision of, xiii 850-351 
instance of long-sustained powers 
of, in a murdered woman, vii 
441 

in a wounded corporal in Cey- 
lon, vii 441 


Jjife, what is it ? xii 168 
Lisbon earthquake, and its effect 
on the religion of Germany, iv 
402 

Literary and Lake Reminiscefiices, 
ii 3, 113-454 

body, Republican simplicity of 
the, iv 395 

forgery of Walladtnor, xiv 132 
men, condition of, in England, 
compared with that of France, 
iv 310-316 
Society, ii 123 

Literature, meaning of the term, x 
46, xi 53 

its hopeless extent, x 38, 276 
Pagan and Cliristian, contrasted, 

i 370 

of power, OH opposed to the 
literature of knowledge, x 47 ; 
xi 64, 59 note 

effect of patronage upon, iv 293 
Lamb’s place in, iii 87-91 
and authorship, x 9-22 
Lithgow’s, William, “Travels,” iii 
448 note 

Liverpool Literary Coterie, ii 122- 
137 

great fire at, xiii 72 
Livery, Royal, not by right belong- 
ing to the mail coaclitneii, xiii 
285 note 

Llangollen, the ladies of ~ Miss 
Ponsonby and Ijady Eleanor 
Butler, ii 410 ; iii 321 
Lloyd, Charles, “Edmund Oliver,” 

ii 167, 381-402 

his conversational powers, ii 300 
Locke “On the Human Under- 
standing,” X 28, 30 
his birthplace, xiv 126 
Logic of Political Economy, i x ; 
ix’6, 118-291 
lively examples of, v 327 
on the true relations in, of the ex- 
pressions U and D, xi 146-157 
Sir W. Hamilton’s discoveries in, 
V 337 . 

Logical see-saws, v 338 
Lombard Street, iv 261 
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Ijjndon Reminiscences, iii 1, 18>206 
the nation of, i 178-210 
pert;ent<igo of nuirdetH in, in the 
17th century, xiii 36 
population of, i 179 nofe ; vi 225 
Magazine, iii 3, 127, 143 
Londonderry, the second Lord, 
libels against, i 265 note 
his nervous seizure and its tragical 
catastrophe, viii 347 
Longinus, “ Of the Sublime,*’ x 300 
Lonsdale, tlie *‘bad” liord, ii 252 
Lords, House of, importance of, in 
government of the country, ix 
256 

on reform of, ix 357 
Louis XIV, his bribery of the 
English, ix 390 

Louis XVI, his futile attempts to 
escape, xiv 343 

Louthorbourg, P. J. dc, II. A., i 114 
Love-Ckarm, The, xii 4, 434-446 
Lovell, Mrs., ii 336 
Lowe's statistics of England, ix 32 
note 

Lowth, Bishop, his scholarship com- 
pared with that of I*arr, v 81, 
97 I 

Lucretius and Horace contrasted, I 
xi 878 I 

unsound in his brain, xi 379 note 
Lucy, Sir Thomas, and Shakespeare, ; 

slanders relating to, iv 58 
Luther’s seal, xiii 399 
example, xiii 407 

Lycophron’s “Cassandra,” x 214 
note 

his diction not obscure, xi 269 
Lycui’gus, what did he do for 
Homer ? vi 54, 94 
Lynch Law, remarkable case of, ix 
400 note 

“Lyrical Ballads,’* effect of, on 
De Quincey, ii 188 

Macaulay, Mrs., x 435 
Machelh, On the Knockimj at the' 
(Me in, x 8, 889-894, 425 
Machiavel, Mackintosh on, vlii 142- 
147 


Mackean, murder by the brothers, 
vii 441, xiii 38, 46, 118-123 
Mackintosh, Sir James, Olance at 
the Works of, viii 3, 127- 
156 

and Burke contrasted, viii 129 
Macnamara, Captain, and Colonel 
Montgomery, duel between, 
iii 192, 194 
Madness, x 445-447 
Magazine Writing, tlie author’s 
apology for, vii 5 
M/igdobnrg, sack of, xi 411 note 
Magi, Persian, xiii 396 
Magliabecchi, Antonio, v 311 
Mahomet not a great man, vii 272 
Mahomet II, the reformer ol 
Turkey, vii 289 

Mahometan religion, viii 297 ; x 
169 note 

Maier, Michael, the transplanter of 
Kosicrucianism into England, 
xiii 414 

his “Silentium post clamores,” 
xiii 415 

Mail- Coach, The English, xiii 1, 7, 
270-330, 832 

Mainatts, a race of Grecian rubbers 
and pirates ; their origin, vii 
310 note 

Malay, visit of a, to Do Quincey, 
iii 402 

Malebranche murdered by Bishop 
Berkeley ! ! xiii 32 
Malelas, Joannes, Antiochenus, 
publication of his chronicle 
and itontroversy as to his 
name, iv 130 

Malone on Shakespeare’s life, iv 21 
Malihus (in Pop^ation, ix 3, 6, 
11-31; x426 

on the Measure (f Value, ix 4, 
6, 32-36 

liis doctrine of value, ix 79 et seq, 
his view of pauperism, vii 260 
Man, dignity of, in self-sacrifice, 
by llichter, xi 289 
grandeur of, in his littleness, by 
Richter, xi 287 
Manchester, i 68, 108 
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Manchester, consecration of St. 
looter’s clmrch nt, iii 239 
Oramniar School, iii 247 
J)e Quincey at, i 378-399 
merchants, their stylo of living, 
i 23 

the Portico, iii 400 
Sivedenkmjian^ /I, ii 113-122 
Manhood, when (loes it commence ? 

i, 317 

Mankind, fallacy of supposing, to 
have degenerated, i 90, 1 8.^> 
Manners {Vrench and Kntjlish)^ 
xiv 7, 327-334 

Mapleton, Dr., removed his three 
sons from Winchester School 
an account of tlio system of 
IttggiMgi i 201 

Marius, Cains, in prison, x f>6 
Mark Antony, vi 271, 283 note 
Market Value, On, ix 200-207 
Markham, Archbishop, compared 
as a Greek scholar with Bishop 
Hurd, V 64, 136 note 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of. 
Pope’s libel on, xi 77 
Marriage, Shakespeare’s opinion 
with regard to, iv 61 
Shelley’s dislike of, xi 366 note 
the event in a woman ’s life, 
xiv 870 

Marrs, murder of the, x 391 ; xiii 
43, 58, 74-118 

Marsh, Bishop Herbert, causes of 
Dr. Parr’s hostility to, v 30 
Martyrdom, by Richter, xi 287 
not suicide, viii 336 
Martyrs of the Christian Church 
and Suicide, viii 398 
Mary-le-bone, the word grammati- 
cal, i 197 note 

Masks required in the Greek drama 
owing to the size of the theatre, 
x376 

Mason, rise of the allogoric name, 
xiii 422' 

Masons’ Hall, London, xiii 425 
Masonic expression, ^*Son of the 
Widow,” origin of, xiii 431, 
438 


Masonry, meaning of English word 
xiii 441 

SCO Freemasonry 

Massey, Lord and Lady, i 333 r/ seq. 
Mater Lachrymarum, Suspiriorum 
Tencbranim, xiii 366-369 
Mathematics, very easy and very 
important, x 31 

Mathias’s “ Pursuits of Literature,” 
V 88, 142 'note^ 202; vi 112 
note\ X 45 ; xi 417 note 
Matilda, Queen of Christian VII of 
Denmark, charge agJiinst, viii 
129 

Matthews’s “ Diary of an Invalid ” 
referred to, xi 251 
Maxim in. Emperor, vi 379 
Meals^ Roman^ Casuistry o/, vii 1, 
11-43 

Measure of Valuer ix 4, 6, 32-36 
Meat, barbarous cookery of, in Great 
Britain, xiv 268 

eating raw, in order to dream, iii 
440 

Medicine, importance of, to the 
evangelist, vii 159 
Meiners upon the mysteries of the 
ancients, xiii 895 7wte 
Melanchthon, criticism on Laudor’s 
imaginary conversation of, xi 
412 

Melmothf Manuscripts of x 453-454 
Meranon, note on the head of, i 41 
Memorial Chronology on a new and 
more apprehensihle system, xiv 
294-326 

Suspiria, xiii 351-359 
Memory concentrated on scenes of 
childhood, xiii 349 

taxations of the, xiv 26-82 
Mendelssohn’s music to “ Antigone,” 
X 383 

“Pheedon,” x 884 
Meudip Lodge, the residence of Dr. 
AVh , ii 447 

Merchants, English, their style of 
living, i 31 

Mere, derivation of the word, xiii 389 
Mersenne’s rejoinder to Pludd, xiii 
422 
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Messiah, uo allusion iii Jose})hus to 
the prophetic doctrine of n, vii 
138 

widespread expectation of a, at 
the time of Christ, vii 1 24 
Metanoia, (/uerdi^ota), its true mean- 
ing, i 369 ; vii 210 note ; viii 
217 note 

Metaphysics and Psychology, dis- 
tinction between, x 221 
Methodists, xiv 23(5 
Metre, the earliest form of si>ecch, 
X 171 

Mcyrick, Lady Lucy, account of 
her runaway marriage, v 159 
Mezzofanti, (Cardinal, v 313 
Michelet’s account of Joan of Arc, 
criticism of, v 7, 239 nate^ 386 
fury against the English, v 408 
note 

Middleton, the dramatic poet, xiv 

287 

Middleton, Conyers, iv 124 note\ 
vi 186 

Millar, Mrs., ii 370 
Miller, Edmund, as champion of 
the opponents of Bentley, iv 
148 

Milne, Isaac, Dean of Carlisle, iii 
212, 216 notes ; v 24 
Miltm, X 8, 396-413 
Life qf, iv 14, 87-103 
Postscript^ respectinq Johnson's 
Life of, \y 104-117 
Question as to Actual Slips tn, 
X 8, 414-420 

Dryden's Hexastich on, x 8, 421- 
424 

versus Southey and Landor, xi 4, 
395 noU, 453-474 
Bentley's edition of Ids works, iv 
191 

his blindness, iv 97 
Chateaubriand’s estimate of, iii 
266 ; v 409 note 
Johnson's critique on, iv 114 
Lauder’s imi^sturos on, vii 211 
musical voluntaries compared 
witli his elo<iuence, x 269 
his diction, ii 69 note 


Milton, his orthographic innova 
tions, xi 444 

his knowledge of physiology, xiv 
288 

his phrase, ** Darkness Visible,” 

vii 44 note 

fmrtraits of, ii 247 note 

ids rhetoric, x 102-104 

his ‘SSamson Agonistes,” x 372 ; 
xiv 288 7io/e 

an admirer of Shakespeare, iv 28 

his supposed flagellation at school, 
iv 84 note 

his mention of Taprobaue, i 165 
note ; vii 430 

and religious toleration, xiii 427 
note 

and Wordsworth, likeness be- 
tween, ii 248 

see Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained 

Miltonic Adam, reference to, xiii 
402 

Mines, on females working in, viii 
300 note 

Minshiil, Elizabeth, Milton’s third 
wife, iv 99 

Miracles as Sulgects of Testimony ^ 

viii 4, 167-176 

Mirrors, Hebrew, vi 170 

Mitford’s “ History of Greece,” xi 

440 note 

Mithridates, vi 201 

“ Mithridates ” of Adolung, notice 
of, X 38, 862 

Mochinahanto, the Welsh astro- 
loger, xiii 259 

Modern, Shakespeare’s use of the 
word, ii 66 

Monarchies, universal, vi 231 

Monasteries, suppression of, by 
Henry VIII, the cause of the 
growth of pauperism in Eng- 
land, ix 320 note 

Monboddo, James Burnet, Lord, his 
work on laiigutige, a}ie hypo- 
thesis, etc., i 93-100 

Money-lenders, their delay, iii 849 

Monk's, Bishop, Life of Bentley, 
reviewed, iv 118 
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Monk, General, xiii 436 
“ Monsieur Monsieur” as a Frencli 
address, iii 285 

Montagu, Mrs., Mrs. II. More's 
account of, xiv 101 
Montagu, Basil, and water- drinking, 
ii 206 

Montgomery, Colonel, and Captain 
MacnsiniJira, duel botween, iii 
192, 191 

Moon's rotation, iv 137 
Moral, moaning of the word in 
Scotland, v 287 note 
Moralist, wlmi is a ? xi 114 
Moran, a malicious position, i 386 
MorCi llannaht RecolUctiom of^ 
X 440 note ; xiv 2, 94-131 
De Quincey’a conversations 
with, xiv 111, 116 mte 
More, Henry, the Platonist, ii 203 ; 
X 454 

Morecamb Bay, ii 281 

Morhof on the liosicrucian orders, 

xiii 409 

Morton, Earl of, singular death of 
his affianced bride three days 
before the wedding day, i 191 
Morns and the Milton controversy, 
iv 97 

Mosaic cosmogony, viii 84, 283 
note ; xiv 324 

Mothers, what great men owe to 
their, iv 38 

MotiiMf Glory of {English Mail 
Coach)t xiii 270-300, 329 
Mountains, secrecy of the summits 
of, iv 227 

Mueller, Wilhelm, on Homer, vi 44 
Muffins, eating, a cause of suicide, 

xiv 372 

Mummy, Mr. Wliite’s, i 387 
Munckley, Dr., anecdotes of, v 163 
Murat, anecdote of, x 873 
Murder considered as one of the 
Fine Arts^ xiii 1, 3, 9-124 
art of, i 392 ; vi 287 ; vii 187 ; 
viii 146, 364 ; x 210, 390; xi 
347, 461 

derivation of the word, xiii 19 
note 


Mure's Tour in Greece reviewed, 
vii 330 

Murray, Dr. Alexander, the self- 
taught linguist, X 34 
Murray’s, Lindley, Grammar, x 
127 ; xi 352 ; xiv 152 
Murray’s, William, revival of 
“Antigone,” x 379 
Murrhine vases, vi 341 note 
Music, English obtusoness to good, 

X 135 

its eflect on an idiot, iv 24 
insensibility to, iii 44 
festal, i 197 
Greek, x 883 
Musical studies, iii 270 
Mysteries of the Ancients, xiii 395 
Mythologia Cliristiann, xiii 41 3 note 

Names, on the invention of, x 143 
on the various ways of spelling 
proper, xi 446 

Freucii Christian, v 389 note 
secret, i 88 note 

Napoleon contrasted with Charle- 
magne, V 6, 368 et seg. 
instance of his superstition when 
before Acre, viii 415 
his interview with the Duchess of 
Weimar, iv 413 

National Character^ Kant on, xiv 
46-52 

debt, Joseph Ady and the, vii 192 
note 

Naude's works on Bosicrucianism, 
xiii 419 wde 

Necklaces of the Hebrew women, 
vi 160, 164 

Negroes of Aiiica, character of, xiv 
56 

Nero, vi 283 no^, 287-300, 418 
New Atlantis of Bacon, xiii 429 
Now Zealand destined to a giant's 
career, xiv 190 
Newlaud, Abraham, xiii 47 
Newmauism, theory of development, 
etc., viii 289 

News])apers, the fearfulness oftheii« 
contents, ilOl 

printed on one side only, i 281 
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NowRpnperR, eflect of, on oolloqiiial 
ami written style, x 148 
hasty writing for, ix 360 
talent displayed in, ix 81 5 
of America, i 269 not^ 

Newton’s, Sir Isaac, dinner, vii 23 
Nice, meaning of the word, x 433 
note 

NkfiA^Vs Thouf/hts on the System of 
the World noticed, viii 7 
Nick, Old, not derived from the 
name of Macliiavolli, viii 147 
Nicolai’s hypothesis about Free- 
masons, xiii 429 et seq. 

Night, by Richter, xi 287 
Nile, changes caused V)y tlie, xiv 81 
Nitxsch on Homer, vi 16 
his account of the Kantean 
Philosophy, x 65 

Nobility, meaning of the word, ii 
36 

Norfolk, Duke of, friend of Fox, iii 
888 note 

North, Christopher, sec Wilson^ 
Professor 

N^otes from the Pocket-Book of a late 
Opium- Kaier^ x 8, 425-455 
Notes, foot, on their use, x 165 
Nose-rings among the Hebrews, vi 
159, 168 

NovelSf Ont xiv 370-372 
causes of their fading with 
the generation which produces 
them, iv 297 

professedly historical, iv 90 7ioie 
iVun, The Spanish Mititary^ xiii 
1, 8, 159-250 

Nympholeptoi, ancient superstition 
concerning, viii 438, 442 

Oath, a Baptist minister’s, x 329 
O’Connell’s, Daniel, indomitable 
will, ix 314 

" Odyssey,” explanation of a passage 
in the, vii 842, 846 
Pope’s, publication of, iv 265 
(Edipus, story of, vi 189 
Ofliicers, no Roman term expressing 
the distinction of, vi 820 note \ 
vii 213 note 


Oil, use of, by the Jews, vii 161 
Old maids, x 145 

Oliver, hanged for murder, v 76, 78 
Olympiads, rule for computing, iv 
200 note 

Omen, Roman, of the twelve vul- 
tures, viii 303 note 
Omens, i 303 ; viii 413 
at the birth of tlie Daui)hin, son 
of Louis XVI, i 299 note 
Opera, pleasures of the, iii 389 
Italian, its likeness to the Greek 
drama, x 368 

Opitz, the only name of note in the 
German literature of the seven- 
teenth century, iv 423 
Opiim^ Pleasures of iii 379-411, 
465 

Pains qf, iii 412-449, 466 
abuse of, xiv 168 
effects of, iii 73, 77 ; xiv 165 
Opium-eater^ Notes from the Pocket- 
Book of a late^ x 8, 426-455 
Corfessimis of an English^ i. x, 
14 ; iii 5, 209-449 ; iv 3 ; 
xiii 7 

appendix, iii C, 457-472 
Opium-eaters, celebrated, iii 211 
-eating y ColerUlge and^ v 179-214 
Question with China in 1840, 
xiv 3, 146 noU, 162-218 
Opposites, use of, by Richter, xi 
289 

Oracles, Delphic, vi 143 ; vii 54, 
62, 79 ; viii 201 
Pagany vii 1,,6, 44-100 
Orators, Greek, x 323, 838 
Oratory, different stylos of, x 83 
note, 226 

parliamentary, x 333, 337 
distinctions between Grecian, 
Roman, and British, x 880 
religious, x 335 
See Eloquence 

Orford, Horace Walpole, Lord, 
described by Miss Hawkins, v 
149 

Orion, description of the nebula in, 
viii 18 

Ornithomancy, instances of, viii 429 
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Orphan heiresses, i 848>866 
Ofthographic Mutineers^ xl 4, 895 
note, 487 >452 

Orthography, badness of French, 
iii 287 ; x 257 note 
Othello not a suflorer from jealousy, 

i 174 7iote 
Ossian, iii 148 

Oxford, ago of students at, ii 43 
list of colleges and halls at, 

ii 24 

De Quiiicey at, ii 1, 9-80 
change of the dinner-hour at, vii 
39 

cost of an education at, ii 29 
et seq* 

tutors and professors of, ii 30 
Oxford Street, ii 55 ; iii 37 5 
Oubacha, Khan of the Kalmuck 
Tartars, vii 370, 423 

Pagan Oracles^ vii 1, 6, 44-100 
prayers always corrupt, viii 217 
religions unconnected with moral- 
ity, viii 212 

never proselytise, viii 215 
Painting and sculpture contrasted, 
xi 202 

and poetry contrasted, xi 204 
landscape, not known to the 
ancients, z 169 

Wonlsworth*8 sonnet on, xi 
178 note 

Pftley, Dr., the author’s opinion of, 
ii 62, 74 

his casuistry, x 80 7wte 
philosophically hated by Cole- 
ridge, V 198 

refnted by Mackintosh, viii 140 
Parr’s dislike to, v 120 
the value of his “ Moral Philo- 
sophy,” iii 163 

PaHimpeesti The^ of the IPiinan 
Arain^ xiii 340-849 
Pall-Mall, pronunciation of the 
word, xl 442 

' Palmer, John, inventor of mail- 
coaches, xiii 270 

Palmyra, destruction of, by Aurelian, 
vl 899 
VOL. XIV 


Pantheon, “Stately,” Oxford Street, 
iii 880 

Pantisocracy, Coleridge and 
Southey’s plan of migrating to 
America, ii 173 

Paper, its scarcity at Athens, x 238 
more plentiful at Itome, x 238 

Paracelsua, Theojthrastns, influeiu’e 
of his writings, xiii 401 

Paradise of Scripture, was it Ceylon ? 
vii 433 

“I'aradisc Lost,” Addison's aj)pre- 
ciation of, xi 22 

Jlentley’s criticism of, i 92 7iote ; 
xi 466 

massacre of, iv 191, 226 
criticised by Bouterwek and 
Bchlcgcl without having been 
read by them, x 44 Twie 
moral of, xi 456 

reference in, to the deatli of Abel, 
xiii 17 

a weak point in, iv 888 
and “ liegained,” their respective 
merits, iv 100, 113 

“Paradise Regained,” on some lines 
in, xi 467, 470 

applications of passage in, i 105 
note ; v 400 
see Milton 

Paradox, what is a ? i 199 ; vii 5, 
205 

Pariahs of the world, i 100 

Park, Mungo, the African traveller, 
V 291 note 

Parliament, growth of the power 
of, ix 824, 383 

Parliamentary debates, Dr. John- 
son’s, translated and published 
periodically in Germany, iv 425 
oratory, x 333 

Party Dr. Samuel; or Whiggism in 
its Relations to Lilei'aturet v 
1, 9-146 

unworthy of being murdered, xiii 

84 

on the word sublime, x 801 note», 
his scholarship compared with 
that of Benjamin Heath, v 89, 
185 note 

2 F 
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Parr, Dr. Samuel ; hiR Rcliolar* 
Bliip compared with that of 
HeyiieiV 85, liO note, — with 
that of 

Johnson, v 62, 65 
Sir William Joints, v 81, 97, 
140 note 

Hishop Lowth, v 81, 97 
ilcntley niul Porson, iv 226 ; 

V 95 7i(iie 

Parties, on the JUditiml, of Modern 
Kmjland, ix 9, 354-894 
Paterculus, Vtdloius, “Ilistoria Ro- 
luuiia’' noticed, x 194 
Piitroimgo ill the Church of Hcot- 
luud, xiv 230 

1‘attLMi, meaning of the word, xiii 
374, 381 

Pauperism in early times, vii 257 
Malthus’s view of, vii 260 
origin of, in the suppression of 
the monasteries hy Henry Vlll, 
ix 820 note 

Peace, Kanfs Kssay towards realis- 
in-g the idea of Perpetuod, sub- 
stance of, viii 119 
Societies, absurdity of, viii 809, 393 , 
Pearces Memoirs of the Marqness \ 
Wellesley, notice of, v 165-178 
Pedestrianisin, guilt of, iii 342 
Penson, Elizabeth, the author’s 
mother, i 18, 404 ei seq.; iv 2 ; 
xiv 94, 109 note 

Penson, Thomas, the author’s uncle, 
400 ; iii 812 ; iv 2, 4 
Percival, Dr., i 9 note, 123 
Perfectibility of man, doctrine of, 
ix 14-16, 21, 23 
Perfumes, Hebrew, vi 167, 169 
Persia in connexion with Free- 
ransoury, xiii 396 
Persian character, xiv 55 
Perspire, incapacity to, — connected 
with insanity ? iv 339 note 
Pertinax, Emperor, vi 370 . 
Pestalozzi washed, xi 419 
Peter the Great, originator of our 
conflicts in the East, xiv 359 
statue of, at Bt. Petersburg, vii 
195 note 


Pliiedrus, sublime passage in, i 125 
Phalaris controversy, iv 188, 195- 
225 

Phantoms of tiic desert, viii 437 
Piiarisees, the, vii 237 
l^hldias, the divine artist, x 208 
note 

J’hilip the Arab, vi 382 
Philip, Dr. Wilson, on indigestion, 
xiv 271 

Philips, Ambrose, Pope’s ridicule 
of, iv 260 

Philological development of tlie 
Scriptures, viii 295 
Philosophic minds, two divisions of, 
by Richter, xi 288 
PhUosophy of Roman History, vi 4, 
429-447 

Phamix, fable of the, xiii 345 
Physiology, English, x 447-448 
Pig-grunting, mimicry of, x 294 
Pimiar, lyric poet, x 314 
oil Ilonier, vi 66 

“ Pink.” See De Quincey, Richard 
Pinkerton’s, John, orthographic 
barbarities, xi 448 
Piracy, viii 328-380 
Piranesi’s “Dreams,” iii 488 
Piron’s epitaph on himself, v 243 
Pisistratus, account of his collec- 
tion of the disperseii works of 
Homer, vi 56 

Pitt’s api>roval of the French Re- 
volution, ix 333, 367 
views on the regency question, 
v 171 ; ix 363, 379 
Planetary system, Kant’s coi^jecture 
of an hiatus in, iv 334 Twte 
Plaids Republic, viii 2, 42-83 
Plum-pudding, fVench manufacture 
of, v 156 

Plutarch’s Lives, a favourite of 
Wordsworth’s, ii 288 
inaccuracy of dates in, x 322 
Poetry not to be distinguished from 
prose, X 131 note 
and painting contrasted, xi 204 
Mrs. H. More’s views on, xiv 116 
didactic, meaning of, z 26 ; zi 
88, 97 
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Poetry, didactic, a suicidal notion, 
xi 380 note 

postscript on, xi 215-221 
Poets, Greek, x 289 
Polemic, misuse of tlie word, ii 340 
note ; ix 53 note 

Political JHconomi/f 1)i(jlo<ju.es of 
Three Templars on^ ix 4, 32- 
112 

Loyic of i. X ; ix 6, 118-294 
ColerMge’s dislike to, v 187 
commentary on, ix 257-270 
Prolegomena to all future sys- 
tems of, iii 432 ; ix 2 
on the services of Ricardo to the 
science of, ix 2, 4, 87 
Political Parties of Modem Eng- 
landf on the^ ix 9, 354-394 
Pompey, vi 198, 222; xi 429 
note 

contrasted with Caesar, xiv 340 
Ponson, an officer of the French 
army in Ireland, 1798, i 255 
Poole, Mr,, description of, ii 141 
Poor laws, vice of, ix 18 
Pope^ Alexander f Life from the 
Fmcyclopcedia Hritannicaf iv 
14, 237-287 

Lord Carlisle tm, xi 1, 98-155 
The Poetry of \\\, 51-97 
his birthday, iv 237, 281 Twte 
his knowledge of French, iv 
245 

his knowledge of Latin, iv 249 
his ignorance of Greek, iv 247 
his removal from Twyford School, 
iv 241, 284 note 
a good son, iv 253, 277 
as a scholar, iv 285 note 
Christianity considered with re- 
ference to, xi 81 -86 
on Schlosser’s criticism of his 
poetry, xi 29-35 
and Drydon contrasted, xi 119 
and Horace contrasted, xi 121 
note 

Population^ Malthus on, ix 3, 6, 

11-81 J»425 

Pork, Lamb’s account of the origin 
of roast, in China, vii 16 


Porson, Richard, character of liis 
8 upj) 0 sed criticism on Words- 
worth, etc., in “ Lamlor’s Con- 
versations,” xi 416 
his intemperance, xi 416 
liis indifference to real poetry, 
xi 417 

hisknowhidgi’- of Knglish limited, 
xi 121 

his grossness of speech, xi 421-423 
his letters to Travis, iv 123, 186 ; 

viii 274 note 
his Jeux d'csjjritf iv 226 
Ills Latiiiity infelicitous, v 95 note, 
98 

Potatoes, art of cooking, unknown, 
xiv 267 

Pottinger’s sneer at Pope’s pedi- 
gree, iv 239 

Poverty, Pope on, xi 125 
tries true friends, iv 43 
Powell, Mary, Milton’s first wife, 
iv 90 

Prandinm of the Romans, vii 26 
properly translated by the wonl 
moonshine^ vii 21 
Prayer, Pope on, xi 82 
Prefiguralions of Honiote Events^ x 
428-429 

Presence of Mindf xiv 7, 336-344 
I^eseut time compared to a drop, 
xiii 360 

Prices, History of, “Bishop Gib- 
son’s Chronicon,” viii 332 
Priestley, Dr., storming of his 
bouse by the Birmingham mob 
on account of his revolutionary 
opinions, v 118 

Priiino, title of, in England, xiv 
354 note 

IVinting, early secret of, xiii 341* 
not so complete a form of publi- 
cation as the Greek theatre, 
X 237 

Prior, Matthew, xiv 302 
I»riory, the, Chester, i 400-416 ; iii 
311 note « 

Probus, Emperor, vi 404 
Profits, on, ix 270-294 
Pronunciation, alterations in, xi 464 
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Propliecy, moaning of the term, vii 
96, 273 ; viii 203 note 
Prophet, character of a, iii 452 
note 

moaning of the word, v 289 note ; 
vii 96 

Prose, origin of, vi 100 ; x 169 
roniposition, aeerelH in the art 
of, ii 65 

JM'ostratiotiH in the East, xiv 357 
Protestant coucoHsions, viii 99 
Protestantism^ viii 5, 244-309 
Proverbs, x 436 

Psychology and metaj)hy8i(«, dis- 
tinction between, x 221 
Jhiblication, what is it 1 i 5 ; vi 94 ; 

X 231 I 

Punch, introduction of tlie drink, 
xiii 27 

Punctual, meaning of the word, x 
434 

Punctuation, x 164 
PunishmcMits in schools, xiv 36 
Purple, the Homan, what was it? 

i 360 m)t4i ; vi 340 note 
Purse of the Hebrew lady, vi 174 
Puscyisin, viii 289 
Pyment, attorney’s clerk, iii 851 

Quakers, their custom of restrain- 
ing natural feelings, ii 384 
on the use of the term, ii 885 
note 

the dress of, ii 886 
Quotations, the large number of, 
from Shakespeare, iv 32 note 
Qnincey, Thomas, the author’s 
father, i 17, 21, 66 ; iv 1 
his library, i 24 

Quiney, Thomas, son-in-law of 
Shakespeare, iv 68 

Radical, the party name, xi 338 
fiadicalism, a Tory's Acc4)unt of 
Toryism, Whiqgism, and, ix 
8, 818-853 

continuation, On ike Political 
Parties of Modem England, 
ix 354-394 

Ramsay, Andrew Michael, author of 


“Travels of Cyrus,” disserta- 
tion on Freemasons, xiii 438 
Ramsay, William Wnrcllaw, cata- 
strophe to, viii 441 
Ravenna, foundations of the Cathe- 
dral at, xiv 84 

Readers, actors usually bad, iii 430 
Reading, evils of desultory, v 234 ; 
X 162-167 

rarity of good, iii 430 
Reason and imagination, x 440 
Rccuporo, Canon, viii 8 iwte. 

“ Rees’s (Jyclopasdia ” notice<l, v 68 
note 

Reform Bill, a national object, ix 
844 

lieformadoes, x 435 
Regency question, v 170 ; ix 363, 
378 

“Religion,” the word, among the 
Romans, viii 209 note 
wliat it is, among Christians, viii 
211 

sketch of the history of, xiv 
234 

of Cliristianity and Paganism, 
difference between, i 370 ; ii 
73 ; viii 302 
of the Greeks, vi 141 
of the Romans, vi 141, 425 
in Europe, xiv 53 
in woman greater than in man, 
xiv 311 

Religions, all, true to a Pagan, viii 
214 

Religious objections to the use of 
Chloroform, xiv 6, 286-293 
lieliques. Popish, value of, ix 178 
Rennell, Major, on Herodotus, vi 
123 

Rent, on, iv 41 ; ix 226-256 
doctrine of, ix 405 
Repentance, on the use of the word, 
in the New Testament, i 869 ; 
vii 246 note ; viii 217 note 
Restoration of Charles II as con- 
nected with origin of Free- 
masonry, xiii 431 
first concerted in a society of 
Freemasons, xiii 437 
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“Revelation, a new, by Him,” a 
pamphlet under this title 
noticed, i 63 iwte 
Revenge, a noble instance of, i 132 
Reviewers, satiilcal notice of, by 
Ricliter, xi 285 

Reviewing, Do Quincey's dislike of, 
iii 174 

Revolution of 1688, both Whigs 
and Tories concurred in, ix 
336, 369, 374 

Kant’s attack on the English 
nation for their political, viii 
113 

lUyooltdiotiSf Moral Effects of y x 429- 
430 

Rewards in schools, xiv 88 
Reynolds, Thomas, traitor to the 
United Irishmen, i 232 
Rhabdomancy, or searching for 
wells by the rod of divination, 
iii 290 note ; viii 435 
HhetoriCy x 2, 81-133 ; xiii 5 
see Style 

Rhinoceros, first sale of a, ix 162 
Ricardo and Adam Smithy ix 7, 
113-117 ; xiv 388 
and Malthus, ix 4, 34 
on bis views of Political Economy, 
iii 431 ; ix 44 

on his services to the science 
of Political Economy, ix, 2, 4, 
37 

Richter, John Paul Frederick, xi 
8, 259-272 

Analecta from, xi 3, 273-293 
on Herder, iv 390 
his “ Dream upon the Universe,” 
viii 33 

Ringelberg’s “ De Ratioue Studii ” 
noticed, x 26 note 
Rings of the Hebrew women, vi 174 
Ritson, Joseph, controversy with 
Bisho]) Percy on the con<lition 
of the minstrel, vi 22 
his orthographic atrocities, xi 441 
“ Roberte the Devill ” referred to, 
xi 487 note 

Robinson Crusoe’s island, i 308 
Roderick the Goth, vii 77 note 


Roland, Madame, x 443 

Rolls of parchment, xiii 342 

Roman History, Philosophy of, vi 
4, 429 447 

Meals, Casuistry of, vii 1, 11-48 
bon-mots, x 55 
intellect, xiv 337 
politics, vi 215 

literature after the fii-st twelve 
Caesars, vi 438 

statesmen, morality of expediency 
employed by, vi 218 
writers of the Silver, more truly 
Roman than those of the 
Golden age, x 58 
Greek and, literature, ii 62 ; x 
51, 54 
See Rome 

Romans, king of the, inauguration 
and coronation of, 1763-64, at 
Frankfort, iv 405 

Romances in real life very frequent, 
i207 

Rome, barbarism of, vi 438 
constitution and discipline of the 
army, vi 320, vii 21 3 note 
continued repetition of convul- 
sions in the state of, vi 219 
destruction of, vi 289 
government of, not representative, 
viii 237 

history of, under the Caesars, vi 
225-420 

judicial system of, vi 217 
license of public libelling in, vi 
217 

power of the Emperors, vi 233 
provisional administration of, vi 
215 

universal depmvity of, vi 806 
Church of, and casuistry, iii 160 
and London, their relative sizes, 
i 179 note ; vi 225 
ancient, public service of, vi 
213 

reasons in favour of the fabu- 
lousness of the early history 
of, X 54 note 

domestic relations in, iii 233 * 
See Roman 
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Rope* dancors, humane regulation 
of Marcus Aurelius, vi 838 note. 
UoHcoe, William, ii 127, 129 
his Works of Pope reviewed, 
xi 51 

Rose and cross symbols, xiii 399 
Roskrucians and the Freemasons, 
Jlistorico- critical Inquiry into 
origin of the, xiii 8, 384-448 
Rosse\% lArrd, Teleactjpes, System of 
the Heavens as revealed hy, viii 
1, 7-41 

Rousseau aud surtilegy, viii 426 
Roxburghe Library, sale of, ix 167 
Royal Society of Loudon, origin of, 
xiii 429 

Riisconibe, Mrs., of Bristol, murder 
of, i 392 ; xiii 36 

Russell, Lord John, an aristocratic 
reformer, ix 853 

Russia in relation to our connec- 
tion with the East, xiv 359 
rapid growth of, vii 289 
Russian gold-mines, ix 407 j 

S., Dr., domestic tragedy of the 
two deaf idiot daughters of, i 
103 

Sabbath, Jewish, vii 61 
Sabbaths, Jewish and Christian, vii 
166 

Sadducees, the, vii 238 
Sadler, Holx^rt, baker, as a creditor 
of John Shakespeare, iv 43 
Sailors notoriously superstitious, i 
302 

St. John’s Priory, Chester, i 400- 
416 ; iii 311 note 

St. Patrick, installation of the 
Knights of, i 215 

St. Paul’s Cathedral and whispering 
gallery, i 186 ; iii 295 
Sale of household furniture iu 
Westmorland, xiii 129 
Salford R.s a part of Manchester, 

iii 237 note 

Snlma8iu.s’a controvemy with Milton, 

iv 96 

“Samson Agonistes,” x 372; xiv 
288 


Sandal, Hebrew, vi 162 
Saracen's Head, The, ii 348-369 
Savage, R., Pope's benevolent con- 
duct to, iv 276 note 
an impostor and swindler, xi 386 
note 

Savages, poetry and eloquence of, 
X 443 

of North America, character of, 
xiv 57 

Savannah-la- Mar, xiii 359-861 
Saxon Chronicle, narrow choice of 
words in, xiv 149 

Scale, Cumberland meaning of the 
verb to, xiii 183 note 
Scaliger on the supposed English 
horror of cold water, i 284 
Scaligcrs, the, Hamilton compared 
with, V 315 

Schiller, Caspar, father of the poet, 
and author of “ Die Baumzucht 
im Grosser,” iv 481 
Schiller, John Christopher Frederick 
von, Life fremthe Rncydopasdia 
Rritannica, iv 14, 422-439 
on the OBSthetic education of men, 
X 452 rwte 

Schlegel, Frederick, his criticisms 
worthless, x 42-44 
Schlossefs Literary History of the 
\%th Century, xi 1, 6-60 
Schmidt, the beau-ideal of Kantean 
; commentators, x 67 note 
Schnackenherger, Mr. ; or Two 
Masters for one Hog, xii 3i 
314-363 

Scholastic Philosophy, x 220 
School, Grammar, origin of the 
name, i 150 note ; iii 256 
Schools, Public, their good effect 
upon the character of boys, 
i 36, 161 

iu England, iii 264 
antiquity of, v 224 
Schreibfir, Mrs., i 852, 383 
Stdiulz, F., The htcognito ; or, the 
Cowit FitZ’Huni, xii 4, 417* 
483 

Science and its relation to the Bible, 
viii 34-41 
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Science, influence of trifles on, x 
207 

Scotch Manners, xiv 329 

Mtisonry, Bonneville’s work on, 

xiii 440 note 

and English, no love lost between, 
hi 150 

Scotland, Church of. See Church 
of Scotland 

Scotland’s ofl'enco against logic, v 
342 

Scotsmen’s dislike of the term 
Scotchman, iii 160 note 
Scott, John, and Mr. Cliristie, duel 
between, iii 127 note 
Scott, Sir Walter, and Allan Cun- 
ningham, iii 153 
Dr. Parr’s depreciation of, v 69 
and Queen Caroline, v 69, 139 
note 

novel of, forged, Walladmor,” 

xiv 132-146 

Scriptural Allusion Kjplainedy x 
454-465 

Scripture development, viii 296 
Scriptures, text of the, xiv 315 
records how maintained, xiv 317 
Sculpture and Painting contrasted, 
xi 202 

drapery in, xi 193 
Scytalo, Spartan, xiv 313 note 
Sea not sublime, vii 70 note 

causes of depression of the, xiv 

88 

the saltness of the, xiv 82, 83 
Seamanship and shipmanshij), i 306 
note 

Sea-sickness in old sailors, iii 420 
Secret, difficulty of keeping a, i 210 
note 

Societies^ i 230, vii 2, 7, 173-249 
Sedan-chairs, convenience of, i 406 
Sedition and the Gracchi, xiv 296 
note 

“See-Saw, Margery Daw,” iii 417 
Selkirk, Ijord, on the emigration of 
the Scotch Highlanders to the 
British Colonies, ix 323 note 
Semlor’s History of the Rosier ucians, 
xiii 399 


Serpents considered by the Hebrews 
os amulets, vi 166 
Servants, giving charaisters to, who 
have misconducted themselves, 
viii 357-359 

criminal prosecution of, fraudu- 
lent, viii 360-362 
England the paradise of house- 
hold, i 31 

Servetus, death of, viii 256 
Servitors at Oxford, ii 46 
Seven ages of man, note explanatory 
of, ii 68 

Seven wise men of Greece, story of, 
xiii 401 

Severus, Alexander, vi 376 
Seward’s, Miss, flattery, xiv 104 
Seymour, Sir Edward, the proud 
Speaker, xi 427 

Shaftesbury, Lord, author of the 
“ Characteristics, ” iv 25 
and Lessing, parallel between, 
xi 158 

Shakespeare, John, grant of arms 
to, iv 42, 67 
his occupation, iv 36 
his position in Stratford, iv 37 
ShakspearCf Willinnif iv 17-86 
On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth, x 8, 389-394, 425 
unread by Addison, iv 22, 232 
note; xi 19 note 
George Ill’s love of, i 169 
two ofTenccs of Goldsmith against, 
iv 321 

Mrs. Quickly’s account of Fal- 
staffs death, xi 263 
on the orthography of his name, 
iv 80 note 

Pope’s edition of his works, iv 
266 

Richter compared with, xi 271 
his reputation always in a pro- 
gressive state, iv 81, 81 note 
his rhetoric, x 108 note 
liis station in literature, iv 69, 
84 note 

j his ** Hamlet,” the -phijjr’s 
I scene, compared w itb the Greek 

I Tragedy, x 346, 847 
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SUakspoare, William, his “Hamlet,” 
remarks ou a passage in, viii 
272 7U>te 

his “ King Lear,” x 49 
his *‘Othdlo,” i 174 note 
Titus Androniens ” not the 
work of, X 304 

his share in the authorshi]> of 
the “Two Noble Kinsmen,” x 
108 note ; xi 221 7iote 
Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick, at 
Oxford, ii 28 note 

Sharpe, Richard, his cognomen of 
“ River ” Sharpe, and his story 
relative to Hurke’s MSS., xi 
37 note 

Sheep-bells, none in Northern 
England, ii 403 

Shelley, Perey liysshe, xi 4, 326 
7iote, 354-377 

Shepherd, Rev. William, ii 128 
Sheridan, K. B., a charlatan, x 112 
his impromptu in ridiculing Lord 
Belgravo in Parliament, i 363 
Shrewsbury, adventure at an inn 
at, iii 345 

Sibylline books, superannuation of, 
viii 444 

Sicarii, the Jewish, vii 150 ; xiii 
63 

Siddonif, Mrs., ii 446-454 
Simlah, or upper garment, of the 
Hebrews, vi 175 

Simond, , ii 874 

Simpson, Margaret, De Quincey’s 
wife, ii 365 ; iii 377 note ; iv 5 
Sizars at Cambridge, ii 47 
Skiddaw, ascent of, x 439 
Skies, deep blue of Italian, viii 27 
note 

Sky-.scenory, xi 317 
Slang, X 247, 426 
Slave-trade, i 18 ; xiv 307 
Slaves, value of, ix 174 
Smart, Christopher, translator of 
Horace, iv 303 

Smith, Miss, daughter of General 
Smith, i 350 

Smith, Adam, Ricardo and, ix 7, 
113-117 


Smith, Adam, his “ Wealth of 
Nations” noticed, ix 67 note 
Smith, Bobus, notice of his am- 
bitious designs and failure in 
Parliament, v 13 

Smith, Mus EUzaheth, ii 403-420 
Smith, Mrs. F. Baird, the author’s 
ilaughter, i. xvii ; iv 10 
Smith’s, Captain George, use and 
abuse of Freemasonry, xiii 340 
note 

Smith, Sir Sidney, at Bath, i 155- 
159 

Snobs and nobs, origin of the 
terms, xiii 275 Wite 
Snow-drifts, loss of shepherds in 
the, and plan to remedy the 
evil, xiii 154 

Societies, Secret, i 230 ; vii 2, 1, 
173-249 

Society of the Lakes, ii 367-445 

introductions into fashionable^ iii 
17, 20 

Socrates and his pupils, x 180 
Solitude essential to man, i 48 
Solomon’s Temple, Freemasonry 
represented under the form of, 
xiii 424, 426 

Bacon’s allegoi 7 of, xiii 429 
Solon, what did he do for Homer f 
vi 53 

Sophocles, Antigone of, as repre- 
sented on the Kdirtburgh Stage, 
X 7, 360-388 

and Euripides contrasted, x 371 
note 

Philoctetes of, xi 168, 183 tt 
seq. 

Ti’achini® of, xi 170, 176, 190 
Sorrow, three 8i.stors of, xiii 364 
Sortes Virgilianae, i 124 ; viii 423 
Sortilege and Astrology, xiii 1, 3, 
251-269 

S()rt.ilegy. or books opened at ran- 
dom, viii 420 

Soult, Marshal, insolence of, to- 
wards the English, relative to 
Waterloo, xiii 292 note 
South Sea Bubble, Poj^e’s invest- 
ment in, iv 267 
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Southey, Herbert, why so called, ii 
330 note 

Southey, Robert, ii 4, 303-347 
and iMTulor, Milton versus, xi 4, 
395 7iote, 453-474 
his “Joan of Arc,” v 238, 897 
and Gibbon, comparison be- 
tween, ii 338 

and Wordsworth, coniparisoii 
between, ii 328 

Spanish aristocracy, jdiysical de- 
gradation of, iii 23C 
Military Nun, xiii 1, 3, 169-260 
monarchy, Cainpanella’s work 
on, xiii 417 

national character, xiv 48 
rliotoric, x 123 

Spartan warfare, viii 384 note 
“Spectator, the,” xi 19 
Sphinx, the Theban, vi 4, 139-151 
Spinoza, his “ B. D. S. Opera Pos- 
thiima,” iv 136 
was murdered, xiii 27 
Spitting, art of, x 265 
Spontaneous combustion, iii 418 
Sprat’s “ History of the Royal 
Society,” x 434 
Squatters, xi 467 note 
Staiil, Madame de, on the Kaiitean 
philosophy, x 77 
spoken of disparagingly by Cole- 
ridge, Goethe, and Schiller, 
probably owing to their ignor- 
ance of oral French, x 281 
compared with Mrs. H. More, 
xiv 111 

Stair, Lord, gentlemanly conduct 
of, V 138 note 

Stammering, method of curing, xiv 
40 

Stars, the, by Richter, xi 287 
jewellery of, viii 21 note 
periodic shooting, viii 31 note 
Statius, on Pope’s translation of, 
iv 249, 285 note 

Statues, equestrian, the prescrip- 
tive right of kings, xi 472 ‘note 
Steele’s papers in the “ Spectator,” 
xi 19 note 

Steevens on Shakespeare’s life, iv 21 


Sterne contrasted with Richter, xi 
265 

Stewart, Dugald, v 296 
studied the Kantean philosophy 
through the French, x 69 
Stewart, Rev. Mr., an Irish poet, 
absurdly praised by Dr. Parr, 
v70 

Stewart, Walking, iii 4, 93-120 • 
viii 128 ; x 425 
Stillingfleet, Ilishop, iv 128 
Stimulants, use of, in extreme cases 
of illness, xiii 206 iwte 
Stock, Dr., Bishop of Killala, his 
account of the French invasion 
of Ireland, i 250 

Stowell, Lord, the oracle of the 
Admiralty Courts during tlie 
war with Napoleon, v 61 note 
Struensee, Count, examination of 
Mackintosh’s account of the 
conspiracy against, viii 129- 
185 

Stmlbrugs, Swift's, i 106 note ; vii 
276 note 

Studion’s work “Naomotria,” xiii 
399 note 

Study, works on a system of, re- 
viewed, X 26 
Style, X 3, 134-245 
want of, among German writers, 
X 258 

value and importance of, in 
literary composition, x 260 
the French superior to the 
English in, x 126, 164 
See Rhetoric 

Sublime, meaning of the word, x 
300 note, 301 note, 400 
goddesses, xiii 368 note 
Suetonius, explanation of a passage 
in, vi 421 

Snffrage, universal, would be the 
ruin of England, ix 393 
Suidde, on, viii 398-403 ; x 426 
palliation of, by Dr. Donue, 
martyrdom not suicide, etc. , 
viii 335-838 • 

Siiliotes, sketch of their history, vii 
319-330 
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Summer, resurrection of, iii 343 ; 
iv 236 not^ 

tSaperficial Knowledge^ x 449-452 
Supernatural world, on Shake - 
S])eare'a intn»ductioii of the, 
into his dramas, iv 76 
Superstition among the Jews, vii 
74 

moder/if viii 6, 404-451 
Sifsjnria de, Profmidis ; being a 
Seqiiel to the Coiifessions of an 
English Opium,' Eat&r^ i 14, iii 
450, xiii 2, 7, 328, 331 
Dreaming, xiii 833*340 
licvana and Our Ladies of Sor- 
row, xiii 2, 362-369 
Memorial Suspiria, xiii 351-359 
Palimpsest of the Human Bruin, 
the, xiii 340-349 
Savannah-la- Mar, xiii 359-361 
Vision of Life, xiii 350-351 
Sutherland, Duke of, refuses land 
for the Free Church of Scot- 
land, xiv 257 

Sweden, happy life of a parish 
priest in, by Richter, xi 273- 
277 

Swedenhorgianism^ ii 113-122 
KanVs ahsirmi of xiv 61-68 
Swift’s works, criticism of Schlos- 
ser’s notices of, xi 12-19 
Strulbrugs, i 105 note ; vii 275 
note 

and Pope’s miscellanies, iv 269 
proposal for disposing of child- 
ren, xiii 71 

Swindle in California, ix 397 
Symbolic interest of Freemasonry, 
xiii 425, 426 

Sympathy, barbarous use of the 
word, X 391 note 

Symposinrch, the Athenian, x 264, 
286 

Sytnpson Family y The^ ii 420-125 
Synonyms, use of, x 72 

Tacitus, Emperor, vi 402 
Toe-ping Rebellion, xiv 364 
Tails originally a human appendage, 
i 98 


Tait, Mr., the author’s letter to, 
relating to payment for the 
article on Toryism^ etc., ix 356 
note 

Tahivera, battle of, xiii 299 

Talent and genius, distinction be- 
tween, i 194 note ; iii 34 note ; 
xi 383 

Talfourd^ Thoniaa Noon^ iii 126-127 
his MemoriaU of Lartib reviewed, 
V 215 

Talk, too much, in the world, x 267 

Talleyrand’s jests not original, viii 
375 

Taprobane, of the Romans, was it 
Ceylon? vii 430 

Tarn, derivation of the word, iv 118 
note\ xiii 128 note, 382 

Tartars f Revolt of the^ vii 3, 8, 368- 
426 

Tate, Nahum, improvement of 
“King Lear,” iv 22 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, x 104, 125 
and religious toleration, xiii 427 
note 

Heber’s life of, i 848 note 
his “ Life of Christ,” viii 189 
on Protestantism and Papists, 
viu 100 

TayloTf Johny and his book on 
JuniuSj iii 128-143 
on the letters of Junius, xi 43 

Tchitchagoff, the Russian Admiral, 
vii 298 note 

Tea, the beverage of the intellectual, 
iii 408 

Teaspoons, varieties in their size, 

111 402, 414 notes 

Telescopes y System of the Heavens as 
revealed by Lord Rossdsy viii 
1, 7-41 

TeviperancSy Nationaly MovementSy 
xiv 7, 263-286 

Templarsy Dialogues of Th/ree, on 
J*<dittcal Economyt ix 4, 32- 

112 

Knights, connected with Free- 
masonry, xiii 400, 438 

Temple, Inner and Outer, in 
masonry, xiii 400 note 
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Temple’s, Sir W., conversation with 
Charles II, ix 300 
Ten tribes, mystery of, xiv 316 
note 

Tlianies, River, not a mere sewer, 

i 367 note 

Theatre as a means of publication, 
X 236, 243 
See Drama 

Theban Sphinx^ The^ vi 4, 139-151 
Thebes, the two, iii 396 note 
pronunciation of the word, x 379 
note 

Theodora and Dorothy, the names, 

ii 296 noU 

Tlieology, female students in, i 367- 
377 

Theory us it differs from Hypothesis, 
viii 106 note 

true in, Imt does not hold good in 
practice, Kant’s essay on, viii 
106 

Thorapeut®, sect, vii 166 J viii 198 ; 
xiii 397 

Thereafter, Scottish use of the 
word, viii 225 
Thieves of Greece, vii 331 
Thirlwall’s, Bishop, orthography, 
xi 441 

Thirty Years’ War, viii 394 note ; 
xiii 406 

Thirty -nine articles, moaning of 
subscription to, v 299 
Thomas h Kempis, “ De Imitatione 
Christi,” i 5 ; v 409 note ; vi 
95 ; xi 141 note 

Thoranc, Comte, at Goethe’s house 
at Frankfort, iv 407 
Three Heavenly Witnesses of St. 
John, iv 123, 186 ; viii 274 
note, 281 

Thucydides, his history, x 317 
and Herodotus contrasted, x 174 
Thug, confessions of a, viii 428 
note 

Thurtell as a professor of murder, 
xiii 43 

Tiberius Caesar, vi 813 
Tickells, the two, xi 383 note 
Tieck, Lutlwig, xii 463-467 note 


Tieck, Ludwig, his Love-Charm, xii 
434-463 

Tigrosylvania, W., De Quincey’s 
imaginary kingdom, i 88 sef(. 
Timanthes’ picture of tlie Sacrifice 
of Ix^higenia, xi 174 
Time, x»ower of opium in amxdifying 
its dimensions, iii 485; xiii 338 
rapid flight of, x 274 
Timomachus, paintings of, xi 180 
“ Titus Andronicus ” not the work 
of Shakespeare, x 304 
Toad, is it venomous ? vii 68 note 
Toga, a symbol of Roman idleness, 
vii 31 

Toilette of the Hebrew Lady, vi 4, 
162-178 

Toleration, Religious, called by 
Baxter soul-murder, iii 241 
note 

discountenanced until latter end 
of 17th century, xiii 427 note 
Protestant doctrine of, viii 257 
Toothache, that terrific curse, iii 
I 226 7iote 

Tory, meaning of the word, ix 329 
Toryism, Whiggism, ami Radi- 
calism, a Tory's account of, ix 
8, 313-363 

continuation, on the PiditicaX 
Parties of Modern England., 
ix 354-394 

Tradesman, the word liable to groat 
ambiguity of meaning, iii 187 
Traditions of the Jews, vii 226 note 
Tragedy, the age of, iv 212 
beauty of, x 364 
Greek, Theory of, x 7, 342-369 
contrasted with the English, x 
374 

Transact, use of the word by Milton, 
ii 69 note ; xi 364 note 
Transcendental meaning of the 
word, viii 88 ; x 262 note 
'IVanslation really imiwssible, viii 
285 

Travelling by night, Roman mode 
of, vi 247 nA)te, 274 < 

nt the close of the eighteenth 
century, i 213 
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'IVavelling in England in tlie old 
days, i 207-286 

Treasure, superstition relating to 
the discoverer of buried, viii 
436 

Treaty presents, xiv 194 
Triad, society of the, xiv 204 
Trinity College, Cambridge, iv 143 
noU\ viii 291 

Troy, chronology of the siege of, vi 
17, 27 

Truckle-bed, origin of the term, i 
408 

Trumbull, Sir William, as a friend 
of Pope, iv 258, 262 
Truth stranger than fiction, xiii 
238 

'rnrkiah Empire, rise and decay of, 
vii 287-293 
horses, ix 163 

“Two Noble Kinsmen,” x 108 
noit ; xi 221 note 

Undkrora-DUATE, income required 
by an, iii 277 

** Undertake,” old rise of the word, 
iv 266 noU 

Unitariaiiism of Coleridge, etc., ii 
154 

United States and California, ix 396 
“ Universal Reformation of the 
whole Wide World,” work so 
named, xiii 401 

suflfrage would dissolve any large 
community, ix 893 
Universe, dream upon tlie, by 
Richter, viii 33 ; xi 290-293 
Universities in England and else- 
where compared, ii 82 
English, Scotch, and Continental, 
diflercncos of, v 272-274, 298 
University, the functions of a, ii 16 
education not beneficial, excej)t 
for the young, x 11 
and College, confusion of the 
words, ii 15 

Urquiza, a Spanish tailor, xiii 180 
Usury, viii 380-382 
Utility 08 a test, or os a ground of 
morality, viii 188 


Utility and beauty in writing con 
trusted, V 92 

Vaccination, Kant’s opinion on, 
iv 343 

Valdarfer Hoccaccio, ix 167 
Valerian, Emperor, vi 392, 395 
Valois, Due de, superstition con- 
nected with the title, viii 413 
Valtezza, battle of, vii 312 
Fd/we, MaUhits on the Measme oft 
ix 4, 6, 32-36 
on market, ix 200-207 
on the principal forms of ex- 
change, ix 179-186 
on the two modes of exchange, 
ix 158-178 

in the generic sense, ix 122-129 
in exchange, xi 129-145 
in use, on the technical term, 
ix 186-196 

modes of capital as affecting, ix 
196-199 

distinctions in the theory of, ix 
78 

doctrine of, ix 54 
of gold, how determined^ ix 404 
Vases, Murrhine, vi 341 note 
Vatican, number of the charal>ers 
in the, vi 408 note 
Vectigal, Burke’s pronunciation of 
the word, xiv 29 

Veil used by the Hebrew Lady, vi 
164 

Vellum rolls, how used for succes- 
sions of writings, xiii 342 
Venetian wine-glasses, action of 
poisons on, vii 59 
Venice, sea level at, alterations in, 
xiv 85 

Venus under the passion of anger, 
xi 198 

Veracity a marked feature in the 
English character, viii 362-365 
absurd doctrine of Kant relative 
to, viii 104, 364 
Vespasian, Emperor, vii 136 
Veterinary, origin of the word, i 
841 note 

Veto Act, xiv 217, 243 
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* Vicar of Wakefield” read as truth 
by a country girl, xiii 382 
Virgil, Laocooii of, xi 165 et aeq. 
why the iRiieid should bo chosen 
as a medium of sortilcgy, i 124 
note ; viii 420 
Vision of TAfCi xiii 850-351 
<f Stiddtoi JJealh, xiii 300-318, 
829 

Vitis, the staff of the centurion, vi 
822 note 

Voltaire on Pope’s knowledge of 
French, iv 245 

Voss, J. H., on Homer, vi 11 

Wages, On, ix 208-225 
Waine Wright — Janus Weathercock, 
the poisoner, v 24G-250 
Wainsbury, Mrs., Pope’s “Unfor- 
tunate Lady ” (?) iv 261 
Wale, meaning of the word, xi 407 
note 

Wales, cheapness of the inns in, i 
898 ; iii 30, 834 
North, defects in its scenery, 
i 203 

pedestriaTiism in, iii 828 
Wallachian tribe, vii 843 
WcdladmoTt a Pseudo- Waverley 
novel, xiv 3, 132-145, 387 
Waller's, Sir William, “Vindica- 
tion,” ix 301 

Wallis as a decipherer, viii 279 
note 

Walpole, Horace, described, v 149 
War, On, viii 6, 369-397 
depreciation, ix 182 note 
its extinguishment by Christ- 
ianity, viii 233 
Wars, continuance of, ix 409 
Warburton, Bishop, his “ Divine 
Legation of Moses,” vii 195 
his assistance to Pope, iv 274 ; 
xi 69 

his literary quarrel with Dr. 
Parr, v 108 

Ward, Rev. John, his notice of 
Shakespeare, iv 08 note 
Wasianski’s account of Kant, iv 
828 


Waterton’s adventure with a croco- 
dile, xiii 288 

Watson, Dr., Bishop of Llandaft’, 
account of, ii 194 
compared with Bentley, iv 238 
Watson, Miss, afterwards Lady 
Carbery, i 329, 350 ; iii 280 
Wattepolowa, nuussacre at, vii 440 
Watts’ “ On the Improvement of 
the Mind ” the most imbecile 
of books, X 28, 278 
Waverley Novel, spurious, xiv 132 
Waves, ancient theory of, the 
greater dimensions of every 
tenth wave, vii 67 note 
Wax-lights at inns, iii 345 
Weare, W., murder of, xiii 43 note 
Weapons, oriental, of steel, xiv 195 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” xii 2 
Webster’s, Noah, orthography, xi 
441 

<lictionary, xiv 152 
Wedgwood, Thomas, ii 168 
Weimar, Grand Duke of, and 
Goethe’s connexion with him, 
iv 412-415 

Wellesley, origin of the name, v 
165 

Wellesley, Marquess, v 2, 165-178 ; 
8upx>osed vanity of, in the 
power of his eye, v 183 note 
Wellington, Duke of, xiv 215 
on his views on the China-opium 
question, xiv 206-218 
Welsh and Lake scenery con- 
trasted, i 204 

Weseloff, a Russian, at the Court 
of the Khan of the Kalmuck 
Tartars, vii 405 

Wesley, Miss, governess to De 
I Quincey’s sister, i 185 note 
Wesleys, The, v 169 
Westmorland and the Dalesmen, 
ii 360-367 

“ Westmorland Gazette,” De Quin- 
cey’s editorship of the, xiii 8, 
95 note, 378 ; xiv 887 • 

Westport, Lord, i 161 seq», 336 
Whatelfs Elements qf Wietoric 
reviewed, x 81 
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Whig, meaning of the word, ix 329 
Whiggiam in its Rdaiions to lAtera- 
ture^ V 9 

and Radicalism^ A Tory's Ac- 
count of Toryism^ ix 8, 313* 
353 

continuation, (hi the Political 
Parlies of Modem England ^ 
ix 354-394 

Whiston, “ Wicked ” Will, iv 146 
710^#?; vii 108, 207 note 
White, Cliarles, distinguished sur- 
geon, i 35 notc^ 383 

his museum, i 386 ; xiii 37 
Wlute’s, Dr. Joseph, Hampton 
Lectures, controversy as to 
their partial compilation by 
Mr. Badcock and Dr. Parr, v 
112, 145 note 

Whitehead, Paul, anecdotes of, v 
152 

Wilberforce and Clarkson, xiv 307 
Wioland, the Voltaire of Germany, 
iv 428 ; xi 19 

Wilhelm Meistert Ooethe as reflected 
in, xi 3, 222-258 

Wilkes the painter’s mistake in 
taking the likeness of Mr. 
Morris, supposing him to Ix) 
Dr. Foster, v 158 

Wilkins, Bishop, his book on the 
possibility of a voyage to the 
moon, i 65, 202 

Wilkinson, Thomas, ii 413, 419 
Will and Testament, Last, — Tlie 
House of Weeping, by Rich ter, 
xi 277-283 

Williams, Archdeacon, on the Iliad, 

vi 142 note ; xi 456 
Williams, Bleozor, the supposed dau- 
phin, i 301 note 

Williams’s murder of the Marrs, x 
890 ; xiii 43, 58, 74-118, 124 
Williamsons, murder of the, xiii 97 
Wilson, Professor, ii 432-437 ; v 2, 
259-302 

notice of his powers as a natu- 
ralist, his examination of the 
theory of the tenth wave, etc., 

vii 68 note 


Winkfield, De Quinoey at school at, 
i 160; iii 247 

Winter-evening, description of a, iii 
407 

Wit and humour, distinction be- 
tween, xi 270 

.Witchcraft, discussion on the moan- 
ing of the Biblical term, viii 
284 

Witches of Shakesjieare, iv 77 

Wolf, Fred. Augustus, on Homer, 
vi 10 

Woman, excluded from Society of 
Freemasons, xiii 389 
ns regarded by ditreroiit nations, 
xiv 58 

with reference to imagination, x 
441 

Womanhood, effect of the ideal of, 
upon man, i 319 
regard for, in England, iv 47, 
83 note 

Women, advantages of authorship 
to, ii 300 

can die grimdly, v 407 
degradation of, in Asia, xiv 357 ; 

in France, viii 401 note 
learning of, the author’s opinion 
of the, xiv 125 

Pope’s sketches of, xi, 78, 128 
purity of the written and spoken 
language of educated, x 144 
Shakespeare unequalled as a de- 
lineator of, iv 70-76 
treatment of, in Greece, viii 69 
note 

Woodcock, Catherine, Milton’s 
second wife, iv 98 

Woolmau, John, the Quaker, v 196 

Words, foreign, approximation of, 
to the orthography of the lan- 
guage in which they are intro- 
duced, i 196 note 

Wordsworth, Mrs., ii 236, 282 

Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, viii 
291 

' notice of bis position and works, 
ii256 

his Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
ix 298. 307 
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Wordsworth, Dorothy, ii 238, 293- 
802 ; xiii 126 

Wordsworth, Captain Jolin, called 
“thts })hilosopher,” and the 
original of Wordsworth’s 
“ liapiw Warrior,” ii 257 
Wordsworth' s JAttle Kaft\ dailh oJ\ 
ii 440-445 ; xiii 147 
Wtyrdmorth, William^ ii 4,229-347, 
437 ; iii 283, 439 ; v 308 ; xi 
458-403 ; xiv 386 
Gradual estrantjement from^ iii 
197-206 ; v 5 

on his poetry, xi 3, 294-326 
tho author’s allegiance to, v 2 
tlie author’s aj)preciation of, ii 59 
fall of his house, “Allan Bank,” 
ii 358 

his letter on Burns, ii 131 
his sonnet on landscape-painting, 
xi 178 note 

his “Excursion” condenniod at 
the Advocates’ Library, xiv 
303 7wte 

nis “Redbreast chasing the 
Butterfly,” iii 26 
his poem of “Ruth” iii 251, 
801 

his “Wo are Seven,” iii 403, 
460 notes 

his image of the revolving wheel, 
xiii 363 


Wordsworth, William, his theo- 
logical principles, anecdote, 
viii 290 

his scholarlike use of words, x 
432 

and Milton, likeness between, ii 
248 

and Southey, comparison between, 
ii 328 

Worsley, Lady, Jacobite hon^mol 

of, V 155 

Wottou, William, iv 127 

Wren, Sir Christopher, a Free- 
mason, xiii 442 

Wrington, scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood of, xiv 97 

Writing and speaking, di (Terence 
between, x 139 

Wynne, Sir Watkin and Charles, ii 
321 

XKNornoN, his history, x 319 

Yankee, meaning of the term, x 
148 note ; xi 441 

York, Cardinal, anecdote of, v 156 

Ypsilanti, Prince Alexander, vii 
304 

Zkrek-Douchi, vii 372, 419 

Ziph language (! I), i 201 

Zoroaster, doctrine of, xiii 396 
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